“Sherlock Holmes is without question the 
most famous character in English literature.” 
—GRANT OVERTON 


Who Was Sherlock Holmes? 


“, . . Conan Doyle and Sherlock Holmes, 
one real and the other fictional... 


“Background? Both were the descendants 
of country squires. 


“Habits? Both worked in old dressing 
gowns, were monstrously untidy with their 
papers, kept loaded pistols on or in their 
desks, smoked clay pipes, shut themselves 
off from the whole world when investigating 
@ Case... « 


“Knowing that he was dying, Conan Doyle 
at last put it on record—‘f anyone is Sher- 
lock Holmes, then I confess it is myself. ” 


—ADRIAN CONAN DOYLE, writer and son 
of the creator of Sherlock Hoimes 
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SOMEWHERE IN THE VAULTS OF THE BANK OF COX AND CO., 
at Charing Cross, there is a travel-worn and battered tin dis- 
patch-box with my name, John H. Watson, M.D., Late In- 
dian Army, painted upon the lid. It is crammed with papers, 
nearly all of which are records of cases to illustrate the 
curious problems which Mr. Sherlock Holmes had at various 
times to examine. Some, and not the least interesting, were 
complete failures, and as such will hardly bear narrating, 
since no final explanation is forthcoming. A problem with- 
out a solution may interest the student, but can hardly fail 
to annoy the casual reader. Among these unfinished tales 
is that of Mr. James Phillimore, who, stepping back into his 
own house to get his umbrella, was never more seen in this 
world. No less remarkable is that of the cutter Alicia, which 
sailed one spring morning into a small patch of mist from 
where she never again emerged, nor was anything further 
ever heard of herself and her crew. A third case worthy of 
note is that of Isadora Persano, the well-known journalist 
and duellist, who was found stark staring mad with a match 
box in front of him which contained a remarkable worm 
said to be unknown to science. Apart from these unfath- 
omed cases, there are some which involve the secrets of 


private families to an extent which would mean consterna- 


tion in many exalted quarters if it were thought possible 

that they might find their way into print. I need not say 

that such a breach of confidence is unthinkable, and that 

these records will be separated and destroyed now that my 
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friend has time to turn his energies to the matter. There re- 
main a considerable residue of cases of greater or less in- 
terest which I might have edited before had I not feared to 
give the public a surfeit which might react upon the reputa- 
tion of the man whom above all others I revere. In some 
I was myself concerned and can speak as an eye-witness, 
while in others I was either not present or played so small 
a part that they could only be told as by a third person. 
The following narrative is drawn from my own experience. 

It was a wild morning in October, and I observed as I 
was dressing how the last remaining leaves were being 
whirled from the solitary plane tree which graces the yard 
behind our house. I descended to breakfast prepared to 
find my companion in depressed spirits, for, like all great 
; artists, he was easily impressed by his surroundings. On the 
contrary, I found that he had nearly finished his meal, and 
that his mood was particularly bright and joyous, with that 
somewhat sinister cheerfulness which was characteristic of 
his lighter moments. 

+ “You have a case, Holmes?” I remarked. 

“The faculty of deduction is certainly contagious, Wat- 
son,” he answered. “It has enabled you to probe my secret. 
Yes, I have a case. After a month of trivialities and stag- 
nation the wheels move once more.” 

“Might I share it?” 

“There is little to share, but we may discuss it when you 
have consumed the two hard-boiled eggs with which our 
new cook has favoured us. Their condition may not be un-. 
connected with the copy of the Family Herald which I ob- 
served ‘yesterday upon the hall-table. Even so trivial a 
matter as cooking an egg demands an attention which is 
conscious of the passage of time and incompatible with the 
love romance in that excellent periodical.” | 

A quarter of an hour later the table had been cleared 
and we were face to face. He had drawn a letter from his 
pocket. 

“You have heard of Neil Gibson, the Gold King?” he 
said. 

“You mean the American Senator?” 
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“Well, he was @nce Senator from some Western state, 
but is better known as the greatest gold-mining magnate in 
the world.” 

“Yes, I know of him. He has surely lived in England for 
some time. His name is very familiar.” 

“Yes, he bought a considerable estate in Hampshire some 
five years ago. Possibly you have already tae of the 
tragic end of his wife?” 

“Of course. I remember it now. That is why the name is 
familiar. But I really know nothing of the details.” 

Holmes waved his hand towards some papers on a chair. 
“IT had no idea that the case was coming my way or 
I should have had my extracts ready,” said he. “The fact 
is that the problem, though exceedingly sensational, ap- 
peared to present no difficulty. The interesting personality 
of the accused does not obscure the clearness of the evi- 
dence. That was the view taken by the coroner’s jury and 
also in the police-court proceedings. It is now referred to 
. the Assizes at Winchester. I fear it is a thankless business. 
I can discover facts, Watson, but I cannot change them. 
Unless some entirely new and unexpected ones come to 
light I do not see what my client can hope for.” 

“Your client?” 

“Ah, I forgot I had not told you. I am getting into your 
involved habit, Watson, of telling a story backward. You 
had best read this first.” 

The letter which he handed to me, written in a bold, 
masterful hand, ran as follows: 


Claridge’ s Hotel, October 3rd 

Dear Mr. Sherlock Holmes: 

' I can’t see the best woman God ever made go 
to her death without doing all that is possible to 
save her. I can’t explain things—I can’t even try 
to explain them, but I know beyond all doubt that 
Miss Dunbar is innocent. You know the facts— 
who doesn’t? It has been the gossip of the country. 
And never a voice raised for her! It’s the damned 
injustice of it all that makes me crazy. That 
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woman has a heart that wouldn’t let her kill a 
fly. Well, I'll come at eleven to-morrow and see.if 
you can get some ray of light in the dark. Maybe 
I have a clue and don’t know it. Anyhow, all I 
know and all I have and all I am are for your 
use if only you can save her. If ever in your life 
you showed your powers, put them now into this 
case. 

Yours faithfully, 

J. Neil Gibson. 


“There you have it,” said Sherlock Holmes, knocking out 
the ashes of his after-breakfast pipe and slowly refilling it. 
“That is the gentleman I await. As to the story, you have 
hardly time to master all these papers, so I must give it to 
you in a nutshell if you are to take an intelligent interest 
in the proceedings. This man is the greatest financial power 
in the world, and a man, as I understand, of most violent | 
and formidable character. He married a wife, the victim of . 
this tragedy, of whom I know nothing save that she was 

past her prime, which was the more unfortunate as a very 
attractive governess superintended the education of two 
young children. These are the three people concerned, and 
the scene is a grand old manor house, the centre of a his- 
torical English estate. Then as to the tragedy. The wife was 
found in the grounds nearly half a mile from the house, 
late at night, clad in her dinner dress, with a shawl over 
her shoulders and a revolver builet through her brain. No 
weapon was found near her and there was no local clue 
as to the murder. No weapon near her, Watson—mark 
that! The crime seems to have been committed late in the 
evening, and the body was found by a game-keeper about 
eleven o'clock, when it was examined by the police and by 
a doctor before being carried up to the house. Is this too 
condensed, or can you follow it clearly?” 

“It is all very clear. But why suspect the governess?” 

“Well, in the first place there is some very direct evi- 
dence. A revolver with one discharged chamber and a 
calibre which corresponded with the bullet was found on 
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the floor of her wardrobe.” His eyes fixed and he repeated 
in broken words, “On—the—floor—of—her—wardrobe.” 
Then he sank into silence, and I saw that some train of 
thought had been set moving which I should be foolish to 
interrupt. Suddenly with a start he emerged into brisk life 
once more. “Yes, Watson, it was found. Pretty damning, eh? 
So the two juries thought. Then the dead woman had a 
note upon her making an appointment at that very place 
and signed by the governess. How’s that? Finally there is 
the motive. Senator Gibson is an attractive person. If his 
wife dies, who more likely to succeed her than the young 
lady who had already by all accounts received pressing at- 
tentions from her employer? Love, fortune, power, all de- 
pending upon one middle-aged life. Ugly, Watson—very 
ugly!” 

“Yes, indeed, Holmes.” 

“Nor could she prove an alibi. On the contrary, she had 
to admit that she was down near Thor Bridge—that was the 
scene of the tragedy—about that hour. She couldn’t deny 
it, for some passing villager had seen her there.” 

“That really seems final.” / 

“And yet, Watson—and yet! This bridge—a single broad 
span of stone with balustraded sides—carries the drive over 
the narrowest part of a long, deep, reed-girt sheet of 
water. Thor Mere it is‘called. In the mouth of the bridge lay 
the dead woman. Such are the main facts. But here, if I 
mistake not, is our client, considerably before his time.” 

Billy had opened the door, but the name which he an- 
nounced was an unexpected one. Mr. Marlow Bates was 
a stranger to both of us. He was a thin, nervous wisp of a 
man with frightened eyes and a twitching, hesitating man- 
ner—a man whom my own professional eye would judge to 
be on the brink of an absolute nervous breakdown. 

. “You seem agitated, Mr. Bates,” said Holmes. “Pray sit 
down. I fear I can only give you a short time, for I have an 
appointment at eleven.” 

“I know you have,” our visitor gasped, shooting out short 
sentences like a man who is out of breath. “Mr. Gibson is 
coming. Mr. Gibson is my employer. I am manager of his 
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estate. Mr. Holmes, he is a villain—an infernal villain.” 

“Strong language, Mr. Bates.” 

“J have to be emphatic, Mr. Holmes, for the time is so 
limited. I would not have him find me here for the worid. 
He is almost due now. But I was so situated that I could not 
come earlier. His secretary, Mr. Ferguson, only told me > this 
morning of his appointment with you.’ 

“And you are his manager?” 

“J have given him notice. In a couple of weeks I shall 
have shaken off his accursed slavery. A hard man, Mr. 
Holmes, hard to all about him. Those public charities are 
a screen to cover his private iniquities. But his wife was his 
chief victim. He was brutal to her—yes, sir, brutal! How she 
_ came by her death I do not know, but I am sure that he 
had made her life a misery to her. She was a creature of 
the tropics, a Brazilian by birth, as no doubt you know.” 

“No, it had escaped me.” 

“Tropical by birth and tropical by nature. A child of the 
sun and of passion. She had loved him as-such women can 
love, but when her own physical charms had faded—I am 
told that they once were great—there was nothing to hold 
him. We all liked her and felt for her and hated him for 
the way that he treated her. But he is plausible and cun- 
ning. That is all I have to say to you: Don’t take him at his 
' face value. There is more behind. Now I'll go. No, no, don’t 

detain me! He is almost due.” 

With a frightened look at the clock our strange visitor 
literally ran to the door and disappeared. 

“Well! Well!” said Holmes after an interval of silence. 
“Mr. Gibson seems to have a nice loyal household. But the’ 

“warning is a useful one, and now we can only wait till the 
man himself appears.” 

Sharp at the hour we heard a heavy step upon the stairs, 
and the famous millionaire was shown into the room. As I 
looked upon him I understood not only the fears and dis- 
like of his manager but also the execrations which so many 
business rivals have heaped upon his head. If I were a 
sculptor and desired to idealize the successful man of af- 
fairs, iron of nerve and leathery. of conscience, I should 
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choose Mr. Neil Gibson as my model. His tall, gaunt, crag- 
gy figure had a suggestion of hunger and rapacity. An 
Abraham Lincoln keyed to base uses instead of. high ones 
would give some idea of the man. His face might have been 
chiselled in granite, hard-set, craggy, remorseless, with 
deep lines upon it, the scars of many a crisis. Cold gray 
eyes, looking shrewdly out from under bristling brows, sur- 
veyed us each in turn. He bowed in perfunctory fashion as 
Holmes mentioned my name, and then with a masterful air 
of possession he drew a chair up to my companion and 
seated himself with his bony knees almost touching him. 

“Let me say right here, Mr. Holmes,” he began, “that 
money is nothing to me in this case. You can burn it if it’s 
any use in lighting you to the truth. This woman is innocent 
and this woman has to be cleared, and it’s up to you to 
do it. Name your figure!” 

“My professional charges are upon a fixed scale,” said 
Holmes coldly. “I do not vary them, save when I remit them 
altogether.” 

“Well, if dollars make no difference to you, think of the 
reputation. If you pull this off every paper in England and 
America will be booming you. You'll be the talk of two con- 
tinents.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Gibson, I do not think that I am in need 
of booming. It may surprise you to know that I prefer to 
work anonymously, and that it is the problem itself which 
attracts me. But we are wasting time. Let us get down to 
the facts.” 

“I think that you will find all the main ones in the press 
reports. I don’t know that I can add anything which will 
help you. But if there is anything you would wish more light 
upon—well, I am here to give it.” 

“Well, there is just one point.” 

“What is it?” 

“What were the exact relations between you and Miss 
Dunbar?” ; 

The Gold King gave a violent start and half rose from 
his chair. Then his massive calm came back to him. 

“I suppose you are within your rights—and maybe doing 
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your duty—in asking such a question, Mr. Holmes.” 

“We will agree to suppose so,” said Holmes. 

“Then I can assure you that our relations were entirely 
and always those .of an employer towards a young lady 
whom he never conversed with, or ever saw, save when 
she was in the company of his children.” 

Holmes rose from his chair. 

“J am a rather busy man, Mr. Gibson,” said he, “and 
I have no time or taste for aimless conversations. I wish you 
good-morning.” 

Our visitor had risen also, and his great loose figure 
towered above Holmes. There was an angry gleam from 
under those bristling brows and a tinge of colour in the sal- 
low cheeks. 

“What the devil do you mean by this, Mr. Holmes? Do 
you dismiss my case?” 

“Well, Mr. Gibson, at least I dismiss you. I should have 
thought my words were plain.” 

“Plain enough, but what’s at the back of it? Raising the 
price on me, or afraid to tackle it, or what? ve a right to 
a plain answer.’ 

“Well, perhaps you have,” said Holmes. “Tl give you 
one. This case is quite sufficiently complicated to start with 
without the further difficulty of false information. ui 
_ “Meaning that I lie.” 

“Well, I was trying to express ~ as delicately x as sI could, 
but if you insist upon the word I will not contradict you.” 

I sprang to my feet, for the expression upon the million- 
aire’s face was fiendish in its intensity, and he had raised 
his great knotted fist. Holmes smiled languidly and reached | 
his hand out for his pipe. 

“Don’t be noisy, Mr. Gibson. I find that after breakfast _ 
even the smallest argument is unsettling. I suggest that a 
stroll in the morning air and a little quiet thought will be 
greatly to your advantage.” 

With an effort the Gold King mastered his fury. I could 
not but admire him, for by a supreme self-command he 
had turned in a minute from a hot flame of anger to a 

frigid and contemptuous indifference. — 
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“Well, it’s your choice. I guess you know how to run your 
own business. I can’t make you touch the case against your 
will. You’ve done yourself no good this morning, Mr. 
Holmes, for I have broken stronger men than you. No man 
ever crossed me and was the better for it.” 

“So many have said so, aud yet here I am,” said Holmes, 
smiling. “Well, good-morning, Mr. Gibson. You have a 
good deal yet to learn.” 

Our visitor made a noisy exit, but Holmes smoked in im- 
perturbable silence with dreamy eyes fixed upon the ceil- 
ing. 

“Any views, Watson?” he asked at last. _ 

“Well, Holmes, I must confess that when I consider that 
this is a man who would certainly brush any obstacle from 
his path, and when I remember that his wife may have 
been an obstacle and an object of dislike, as that man 
Bates plainly told us, it seems to me—” 

“Exactly. And to me also.” 

“But what were his relations with the governess, and 
how did you discover them?” 

“Bluff, Watson, bluff! When I considered the passionate, 
unconventional, unbusinesslike tone of his letter and con- 
trasted it with his self-contained manner and appearance, 
it was pretty clear that there was some deep emotion 
which centred upon the accused woman rather than upon 
the victim. We’ve got to understand the exact relations of 
those three people if we are to reach the truth. You saw 
the frontal attack which I made upon him, and how im- 
perturbably he received it. Then I bluffed him by giving 
him the impression that I was absolutely certain, when in 
reality I was only extremely suspicious.’ 

“Perhaps he will come back?” 

‘He is sure to come back. He must come back. He can’t 
leave it where it is. Ha! isn’t that a ring? Yes, there is his 
footstep. Well, Mr. Gibson, I was just saying to Dr. Watson 
that you were somewhat overdue.” 

The Gold King had reéntered the room in a more chas- 
tened mood than he had left it. His wounded pride still 
showed in his resentful eyes, but his common sense had 
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shown him that he must yield if he would attain his end. 
“I’ve been thinking it-over, Mr. Holmes, and I feel that 


_I have been hasty in taking your remarks amiss. You are 


justified in getting down to the facts, whatever they may 
be, and I think the more of you for it. I can assure you, 
however, that the relations between Miss Dunbar and me 
don’t really touch this case,” 

“That is for me to decide, is it not?” 

“Yes, I guess that is so. You’re like a surgeon who wants 
every symptom before he can give his diagnosis.” , 

“Exactly. That expresses it. And it is only a patient who 
has an object in deceiving his surgeon who would conceal 
the facts of his case.” 

“That may be so, but you will admit, Mr. Holmes, that 
most men would shy off a bit when they are asked point- 


-blank what their relations with a woman may be—if there 


is really some serious feeling in the case. I guess most men 
have a little private reserve of their own in some corner of 
their souls where they don’t welcome intruders. And you 
burst suddenly into it. But the object excuses you, since it 
was to try and save her. Well, the stakes are down and 
the reserve open, and you can explore where you will. 
What is it you want?” 

“The truth.” 

The Gold King paused for a moment as one who mar- 
shals his thoughts. His grim, deep-lined face had become 
even sadder and more grave. 

“T can give it to you in a very few words, Mr. Holmes,” 
said he at last. “There are some things that are painful as 
well as difficult to say, so I won't go deeper than is need- 
ful. I met my wife when I was gold-hunting in Brazil. Maria 
Pinto was the daughter of a government official at Ma- 
naos, and she was very beautiful. I was young and ardent 
in those days, but even now, as I look back with colder 
blood and a more critical eye, I can see that she was rare 
and wonderful in her beauty. It was a deep rich nature, 
too, passionate, whole-hearted, tropical, ill-balanced, very 
different from the American women whom I had known. 
Well, to make a long story short, I loved her and I married 
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her. It was only when the romance had passed—and it lin- 
gered for years—that I realized that we had nothing— 
absolutely nothing—in common. My love faded. If hers had 
faded also it might have been easier. But you know the 
wonderful way of women! Do what I might, nothing could 
turn her from me. If I have been harsh to her, even brutal 
as some ‘have said, it has been because I knew that if LT 
could kill her love, or if it turned to hate, it would be 
easier for both of us. But nothing changed her. She adored 
me in those English woods as she had adored me twenty 
years ago on the banks of the Amazon. Do what I might, 
she was as devoted as ever. 

“Then came Miss Grace Dunbar. She answered our ad- 
vertisement and became governess to our two children. 
Perhaps you have seen her portrait in the papers. The 
whole world has proclaimed that she also is a very beauti- 
ful woman. Now, I make no pretence to be more moral 
than my neighbours, and I will admit to you that I could 
not live under the same roof with such a woman and in 
daily contact with her without feeling a passionate regard 
for her. Do you blame me, Mr. Holmes?” 

“T do not blame you for feeling it. I should blame you 
if you expressed it, since this young lady was in a sense 
under your protection.” 

“Well, maybe so,” said the millionaire, though for a mo- 
ment the reproof had brought the old angry gleam into 
his eyes. “I’m not pretending to be any better than I am. 
I guess all my life I’ve been a man that reached out his 
hand for what he wanted, and I never wanted anything 
more than the love and possession of that woman. I told 
her so.’ 

“Oh, you did, did you?” 

Holmes could look very formidable when he was moved. 

“I said to her that if I could marry her I would, but that 
it was out of my power. I said that money was no, object 
and that all I could do to make her happy and comforta- 
ble would be done.” 

“Very generous, I am sure,” said Holmes with a sneer. 
“See here, Mr. Holmes. I came to you on a question of 
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evidence, not on a question of morals. I’m not asking for 
your criticism.” 

“It is only for the young lady’s sake that I touch your 
case at all,” said Holmes sternly. “I don’t know that any- 
thing she is accused of is really worse than what you have 
yourself admitted, that you have tried to ruin a defence- 
less girl who was under your roof. Some of you rich men 
have to be taught that all the world cannot be bribed into 
condoning your offences.” 

To my surprise the Gold King took the reproof with 
equanimity. 

“That’s how I feel myself about it now. I thank God that 
my plans did not work out as I intended. She would have 
none of it, and she wanted to leave the house instantly.” 

“Why did she not?” 

“Well, in the first place, others were dependent upon 
her, and it was no light matter for her to let them all down 
by sacrificing her living. When I had sworn—as I did— 
that she should never be molested again, she consented to 
remain. But there was another reason. She knew the in- 
fluence she had over me, and that it was stronger than any 
other influence in the world. She wanted to use it for 
good.” 

“How?” 

“Well, she knew something of my affairs. They are large, 
Mr. Holmes—large beyond the belief of an ordinary man. 
I can make or break—and it is usually break. It wasn’t in- 
dividuals only. It was communities, cities, even nations. Busi- 
ness is a hard game; and the weak go to the wall. I 
played the game for all it was worth. I never squealed my- 
self, and I never cared if the other fellow squealed. But 
she saw it different. I guess she was right. She believed 
and said that a fortune for one man that was more than 
he needed should not be built on ten thousand ruined men 
who were left without the means of life. That was how she 
saw-it, and I guess she could see past the dollars to some- 
thing that was more lasting. She found that I listened to 
what she said, and she believed she was serving the world 
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by influencing my actions. So she stayed—and then this 
came along.” 

“Can you throw any light upon that?” 

The Gold King paused for a minute or more, his head 
sunk in his hands, lost in deep thought. 

“Its very black against her. I can’t deny that. And 
women lead an inward life and may do things beyond the 
judgment of a man. At first I was so rattled and taken 
aback that I was ready to think she had been led away 
in some extraordinary fashion that was clean against her | 
usual nature. One explanation came into my head. I give 
it to you, Mr. Holmes, for what it is worth. There is no 
doubt that my wife was bitterly jealous. There is a soul- 
jealousy that can be as frantic as any body-jealousy, and 
though my wife had no cause—and I think she understood 
this—for the latter, she was aware that this English girl ex- 
erted an influence upon my mind and my acts that she her- 
self never had. It was an influence for good, but that did 
not mend the matter. She was crazy with hatred, and the 
heat of the Amazon was always in her blood. She might 
have planned to murder Miss Dunbar—or we will say to 
threaten her with a gun and so frighten her into leaving 
us. Then there might have been a scuffle and the gun gone 
off and shot the woman who held it.” 

“That possibility had already occurred to me,” «said 
Holmes. “Indeed, it is the only obvious alternative to de- 
liberate murder.” 

“But she utterly denies it.” 

“Well, that is not final—is it? One can understand that 
a woman placed in so awful a position might hurry home 
still in her bewilderment holding the revolver. She might 
even throw it down among her clothes, hardly knowing 
what she was doing, and when it was found she might try 
to lie her way out by a total denial, since all explanation 
was impossible. What is against oye a supposition?” 

“Miss Dunbar herself.” 

“Well, perhaps.” 

Holmes looked at his watch. “I have no doubt we can 
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get the necessary permits this morning and reach Winches- 
ter by the evening train. When I have seen this young lady 
it is very possible that I may be of more use to you in the 
matter, though I cannot promise that my conclusions will 
necessarily be such as you desire.” 

There was some delay in the official pass, and instead 
of reaching Winchester that day we went down to Thor 
Place, the Hampshire estate of Mr. Neil Gibson. He did not 
accompany us himself, but we had the address of Sergeant 
Coventry, of the local police, who had first examined into 
the affair. He was a tall, thin, cadaverous man, with a se- 
cretive and mysterious manner which conveyed the idea 
that he knew or suspected a very great deal more than 
he dared say. He had a trick, too, of suddenly sinking his 
voice to a whisper as if he had come upon something of 
vital importance, though the information was usually com- 
monplace enough. Behind these tricks of manner he soon 
showed himself to be a decent, honest fellow who was not 
too proud to admit that he was out of his depth and would 
welcome any help. 

“Anyhow, I’d rather have you than Scotland Yard, Mr. 
Holmes,” said he. “If the Yard gets called into a case, then 
the local loses all credit for success-and may be blamed 
for failure. Now, you play straight, so I’ve heard.” 

“J need not appear in the matter at all,” said Holmes 
to the. evident relief of our melancholy acquaintance. “If 
I can clear it up I don’t ask to have my name mentioned.” 

“Well, it’s very handsome of you, I am sure. And your 
friend, Dr. Watson, can be trusted, I know. Now, Mr. 
Holmes, as we walk down to the place there is one ques- 
tion I should like to ask you. I'd breathe it to no soul but 
you.” He looked round as though he hardly dare utter the 
words. “Don’t you think there might be a case against Mr. 
Neil Gibson himself?” 

“I have been considering that.” 

“You’ve not seen Miss Dunbar. She is a wonderful fine 
woman in every way. He may well have wished his wife 


out of the road. And these Americans are readier with pis- 


tols than our folk are. It was his pistol, you know.” 
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“Was that clearly made out?” 

“Yes, sir. It was one of a pair that he had.” 

“One of a pair? Where is the other?” 

“Well, the gentleman has a lot of firearms of one sort 
and another. We never quite matched that particular pis- 
tol—but the box was made for two.” 

“Tf it was one of a pair you should surely be able to 
match it.” 

“Well, we have them all laid out at the ‘house if you 
would care to look them over.’ 

“Later, perhaps. I think we will walk down together and 
have a look at the scene of the tragedy.” 

This conversation had taken place in the little front room 
of Sergeant Coventry’s humble cottage which served as the 
local police-station. A walk of half a mile or so across a 


‘wind-swept heath, all gold and bronze with the fading 


ferns, brought us to a side-gate opening into the grounds 
of the Thor Place estate. A path led us through the pheas- 
ant preserves, and then from a clearing we saw the wide- 
spread, half-timbered house, half Tudor and half Georgian, 
upon the crest of the hill. Beside us there was a long, reedy 
pool, constricted in the centre where the main carriage 
drive passed over a stone bridge, but swelling into small 
lakes on either side. Our guide paused at the mouth of this 
bridge, and he pointed to the ground. 

“That was where Mrs. Gibson’s body lay. I marked it by 
that stone.” 

“T understand that you were there before it was moved?” 

“Yes, they sent for me at once.’ 

“Who did?” 

“Mr. Gibson himself. The moment the alarm was given 
and he had rushed down with others from the house, he 
insisted that nothing should’be moved until the police 
should arrive.” 

“That was sensible. I gathered from the newspaper re- 
port that the shot was fired from close quarters.” 

“Yes, sir, very close.” 

“Near the right temple?” 

“Just behind it, sir.” 
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“How did the body lie?” 

“On the back, sir. No trace of a struggle. No marks. No 
weapon. The short note from Miss Pe was clutched in 
her left hand.” 

“Clutched, you say?” 

“Yes, sir, we could hardly open the fingers.” 

“That is of great importance. It excludes the idea that 
anyone could have placed the note there after death in 
order to furnish a false clue. Dear me! The note; as I re- 
member, was quite short: 


“JT will be at Thor Bridge at nine o’clock. 
“G. Dunbar. 


Was that not so?” 

“Yes, Site 

“Did Miss Dunbar admit writing it?” 

“Yes, sir,’ 

“What was her explanation?” 

“Her defence was reserved for the Assizes. She would 
say nothing.” 

“The problem is certainly a very interesting one. The 
point of the letter is very obscure, is it not?” 

“Well, sir,” said the guide, “it seemed, if I may be so 
bold as to say so, the only really clear point in the whole 
case.” 

Holmes shook his head. 

“Granting that the letter is genuine and was really writ-— 
ten, it was certainly received some time before—say one~ 
hour or two. Why, then, was this lady still clasping it in 
her left hand? Why should she carry it so carefully? She 
did not need to refer to it in the interview. Does it not seem 
remarkable?” 

“Well, sir, as you put it, perhaps it dose” 

“T think I should like to sit quietly for a few minutes and 
think it out.” He seated himself upon the stone ledge of 
the bridge, and I could see his quick gray eyes darting 
their questioning glances in every direction. Suddenly he 
sprang up again and ran across to the opposite parapet, 
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whipped his lens from his pocket, and began to examine 
the stonework. 

“This is curious,” said he. 

“Yes, sir, we saw the chip on the ledge-I expect it’s been 
done by some passer-by.” 

The stonework was gray, but at this one point it showed 
white for a space not larger than a sixpence. When ex- 
amined closely one could see that the surface was chipped 
as by a sharp blow. 

“It took some violence to do that,” said Holmes thought- 
fully. With his cane he struck the ledge several times with- 
out leaving a mark. “Yes, it was a hard knock. In a curious 
place, too. It was not from above but from below, for you . 
see that it is on the lower edge of the parapet.” 

“But it is at least fifteen feet from the body.” 

“Yes, it is fifteen feet from the body. It may have noth- 
ing to do with the matter, but it is a point worth noting. 
I do not think that we have anything more to learn here. 
There were no footsteps, you say?” 

“The ground was iron hard, sir. There were no traces at 
all.” 

“Then we can go. We will go up to the house first and 
look over these weapons of which you speak. Then we shall 
get on to Winchester, for I should desire to see Miss Dun- 
bar before we go farther.” 

Mr. Neil Gibson had not returned from town, but we saw 
in the house the neurotic Mr. Bates who had called upon 
us in the morning. He showed us with a sinister relish the 
formidable array of firearms of various shapes and sizes 
which his employer had accumulated in the course of an 
adventurous life. 

“Mr. Gibson has his enemies, as anyone would expect 
who knew him and his methods,” said he. “He sleeps with 
a loaded revolver in the drawer beside his bed. He is a 
man of violence, sir, and there are times when all of us 
are afraid of him. I am sure that the poor lady who has 
passed was often terrified.” 

‘Did you ever witness physical violence towards her?” 

“No, I cannot say that. But I have heard words which 
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were nearly-as bad—words of cold, cutting contempt, even 
before the servants.” 

“Our millionaire does not seem to shine in private life,” 
remarked Holmes as we made our way to the station. 
“Well, Watson, we have come on a good many facts, some 
of them new ones, and yet I seem some way from my con- 
clusion. In spite of the very evident dislike which Mr. Bates 
has to his employer, I gather from him that when the alarm 
came he was undoubtedly in his library. Dinner was over 
at 8:30 and all was normal up'‘to then. It is true that the 
alarm was somewhat late in the evening, but the tragedy 
certainly occurred about the hour named in the note. 
There is no evidence at all that Mr. Gibson had been out 
of doors since his return from town at five o’clock. On the 
other hand, Miss Dunbar, as I understand it, admits that 
she had made an appointment to meet Mrs. Gibson at the 
bridge. Beyond this she would say nothing, as her lawyer 
has advised her to reserve her defence. We have several 
very vital questions to ask that young lady, and my mind 
will not be easy until we have seen her. I must confess that 

the case would seem to me to be very black against her 
if it were not for one thing.” 

“And what is that, Holmes?” | 

“The finding of the pistol in her wardrobe.” 

“Dear me, Holmes!” I cried, “that seemed to me to be 
the most damning incident of all.” 

“Not so, Watson. It had struck me even at my first per- 
functory reading as very strange, and now that. I am in 
closer touch with the case it is my only firm ground for © 
hope. We must look for consistency. Where there is a want 
of it we must suspect deception.” 

“IT hardly follow you.” 

“Well now, Watson, suppose for a moment that we visu- 
alize you in the character of a woman who, in a cold, pre- 
meditated fashion, is about to get rid of a rival. You have 
planned it. A note has been written. The victim has come. 
You have your weapon. The crime is done. It has been 
workmanlike and complete. Do you tell me that after car- - 
rying out so crafty a crime you would ruin your reputation 
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as a criminal by forgetting to fling your weapon into those 
adjacent reed-beds which would forever cover it, but you 
must needs carry it carefully home and put it in your own 
wardrobe, the very first place that would be searched? 
Your best friends would hardly call you a schemer, Wat- 
son, and yet I could not picture you doing anything so 
crude as that.” 

“In the excitement of the moment—” 

“No, no, Watson, I will not admit that it is possible. 
Where a crime is coolly premeditated, then the means of 
covering it are coolly premeditated also. I hope, therefore, - 
that we are in the presence of a serious misconception.” 

“But there is so much to explain.” 

“Well, we shall set about explaining it. When once your 
point of view is changed, the very thing which was_so 
damning becomes a clue to the truth. For example, there is 
this revolver. Miss Dunbar disclaims all knowledge of it. 
On our new theory she is speaking truth when she says so. 
Therefore, it was placed in her wardrobe. Who placed it 
there? Someone who wished to incriminate her. Was not 
that person the actual criminal? You see how we come at 
once upon a most fruitful line of inquiry.” 

We were compelled to spend the night at Winchester, as 
the formalities had not yet been completed, but next morn- 
ing, in the company of Mr. Joyce Cummings, the rising bar- 
rister who was entrusted with the defence, we were allowed 
to see the young lady in her cell. I had expected from all 
that we had heard to see a beautiful woman, but I can 
never forget the effect which Miss Dunbar produced upon ~ 
me. It was no wonder that even the masterful millionaire 
had found in her something more powerful than himself— 
something which could control and guide him, One felt, 
too, as one looked at the strong, clear-cut, and yet sensi- 
tive face, that even should she be capable of some impetu- 
ous deed, none the less there was an innate nobility of 
character which would make her influence always for the 
good. She was a brunette, tall, with a noble figure and 
commanding presence, but her dark eyes had in them the 
appealing, helpless expression of the hunted creature who 
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feels the nets around it, but can see no way out from the 
toils. Now, as she realized the presence and the help of 
my famous friend, there came a touch of colour in her wan 
cheeks and a light of hope began to glimmer in the glance 
which she turned upon us. : 

“Perhaps Mr. Neil Gibson has told you something of 
what occurred between us?” she asked in a low, agitated 
voice. 

“Yes,” Holmes answered, “you need not pain yourself by 
entering into that part of the story. After seeing you, I am 
prepared to accept Mr. Gibson’s statement both as to the 
influence which you had over him and as to the innocence 
of your relations with him. But why was the whole situation 
not brought out in court?” 

“It seemed to me incredible that such a charge could be 
sustained. I thought that if we waited the whole thing must 
clear itself up without our being compelled to enter into 
painful details of the inner life of the family. But I under- 
stand that far from clearing it has become even more 
serious.” 

“My dear young lady,” cried Holmes earnestly, “I beg 
you to have no illusions upon the point. Mr. Cummings here 
would assure you that all the cards are at present against 
us, and that we must do everything that is possible if we 
are to win clear. It would be a cruel deception to pretend 
that you are not in very great danger. Give me all the 
help you can, then, to get at the truth.” 

“T will conceal nothing.” 

“Tell us, then, of your true relations with Mr. Gibson’s 
wife.” 

“She hated me, Mr. Holmes. She hated me with all the 
fervour of her tropical nature. She was a woman who 
would do nothing by halves, and the measure of her love 
for her husband was the measure also of her hatred for 
me. It is probable that she misunderstood our relations. I 
would not wish to wrong her, but she loved so vividly in a 
physical sense that she could hardly understand the men- 
tal, and even spiritual, tie which held her husband to me, 
or imagine that it was only my desire to influence his power 
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to good ends which kept me under his roof. I can see now 
that I was wrong. Nothing could justify me in remaining 
where I was a cause of unhappiness, and yet it is certain 
that the unhappiness would have remained even if I had 
left the house.” — 

“Now, Miss Dunbar,” said Holmes, “I beg you to tell us 
exactly what occurred that evening.” 

“T can tell you the truth so far as I know it, Mr. Holmes, 
but I am in a position to prove nothing, and there are 
points—the most vital points—which I can neither explain 
nor can I imagine any explanation.” 

“If you will find the facts, perhaps others may find the 
explanation.” 

“With regard, then, to my presence at Thor Bridge that 
night, I received a note from Mrs. Gibson in the morning. 
It lay on the table of the schoolroom, and it may have 
been left there by her own hand. It implored me to see her 
there after dinner, said she had something important to say 
to me, and asked me to leave an answer on the sundial in 
the garden, as she desired no one to be in our confidence. 
I saw no reason for such secrecy, but I did as she asked, 
accepting the appointment. She asked me to destroy her 
note and I burned it in the schoolroom grate. She was very 
much afraid of her husband, who treated her with a harsh- 
ness for which I frequently reproached him, and I could 
only imagine that she acted in this way because she did 
not wish him to know of our interview.” 

“Yet she kept your reply very carefully?” \ 

“Yes. I was surprised to hear that she had it in her hand 
when she died.” 

“Well, what happened then?” 

“I went down as I had promised. When I reached the 
bridge she was waiting for me. Never did I realize till that 
moment how this poor creature hated me. She was like a 
mad woman—indeed, I think she was a mad woman, subtly 
mad with the deep power of deception which insane peo- 
' ple may have. How else could she have met me with uncon- 
cern every day and yet had so raging a hatred of me in 
her heart? I will not say what she said. She poured her 
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whole wild fury out in burning and horrible words. I did 
not even answer—I could not. It was dreadful to see her. 
I put my hands to my ears and rushed away. When I left 
her she was standing, still shrieking out her curses at me, 
in the mouth of the bridge.” 

“Where she was afterwards found?” 

“Within a few yards from the spot.” 

“And yet, presuming that she met her death shortly after 
you left her, you heard no shot?” 

“No, I heard nothing. But, indeed, Mr. Holmes, I was so 
agitated and horrified by this terrible outbreak that I 
rushed to get back to the peace of my own room, and I 


, was incapable of ‘noticing anything which happened.” 


“You say that you returned to your room. Did you leave 
it again before next morning?” 

“Yes, when the alarm came that the poor creature had 
met her death I ran out with the others.” 

“Did you see Mr. Gibson?” 

“Yes, he had just returned from the bridge when I saw 
him. He had sent for the doctor and the police.” 

“Did he seem to you much perturbed?” 

“Mr. Gibson is a very strong, self-contained man. I do 
not think that he would ever show his emotions on the sur- 
face. But I, who knew him so well, could see that he was 
deeply concerned.” 

“Then we come to the all-important point. This pistol that 
was found in your room. Had you ever seen it before?” 

“Never, I swear it.” 

' “When was it found?” 

“Next morning, when the police made their search.” 

“Among your clothes?” 

“Yes, on the floor of my wardrobe under my dresses.” 

“You could not guess how long it had been there?” 

“It had not been there the morning before.” 

“How do you know?” 

“Because I tidied out the wardrobe.” 

“That is final. Then someone came into your room and 
placed the pistol there in order to inculpate you.” 

“It must have been so.’ 
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“And when?” 

“It could only have been at meal-time, or else at the 
hours when I would be in the schoolroom with the children.” 

-“As you were when you got the note?” 

“Yes, from that time onward for the whole morning.” 

“Thank you, Miss Dunbar. Is there any other point which 
could help me in the investigation?” 

“T can think of none.” 

“There was some sign of violence on the stonework of 
the bridge—a perfectly fresh chip just opposite the body. 
Could you suggest any possible explanation of that?” 

“Surely it must be a mere coincidence.” 

“Curious, Miss Dunbar, very curious. Why should it ap- 
pear at the very time of the tragedy, and why at the very 
place?” 

“But what could have caused it? Only great violence 
could have such an effect.” 

Holmes did not answer. His pale, eager face had sud- 
denly assumed that tense, far-away expression which I had 
learned to associate with the supreme manifestations of his 
genius. So evident was the crisis in his mind that none of 
us dared to speak, and we sat, barrister, prisoner, and my- 
self, watching him in a concentrated and absorbed silence. 
Suddenly he sprang from his chair, vibrating with nervous 
energy and the pressing need for action. 

“Come, Watson, come!” he cried. 

“What is it, Mr. Holmes?” 

“Never mind, my dear lady. You will hear from me, Mr. 
Cummings. With the help of the god of justice I will give 
you a case which will make England ring. You will get news 
by to-morrow, Miss Dunbar, and meanwhile take my assur- 
ance that the clouds are lifting and that I have every hope 
that the light of truth is breaking through.” 

It was not a long journey from Winchester to Thor Place, 
but it was long to me in my impatience, while for Holmes 
it was evident that it seemed endless; for, in his nervous 
restlessness, he could not sit still, but paced the carriage 
or drummed with his long, sensitive fingers upon the cush- 
ions beside him. Suddenly, however, as we neared our 
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destination he seated himself opposite to me—we had a 


first-class carriage to ourselves—and laying a hand upon 
each of my knees he looked into my eyes with the peculiarly 
mischievous gaze which was characteristic of his more imp- 
like moods. 

“Watson,” said he, “I have some recollection that you go 
armed upon these excursions of ours.’ 

It was as well for him that I did so, for he took little care 
for his own safety when his mind was once absorbed by a 
problem, so that more than once my revolver had been a 
good friend in need. I reminded him of the fact. 

“Yes, yes, I am a little absent-minded in such matters. But 
have you your revolver on you?” ie 

I produced it from my hip-pocket, a short, handy, but 
very serviceable little weapon, He undid the catch, shook 
out the cartridges, and examined it with care. 

“It’s heavy—remarkably heavy,” said he. 

“Yes, it is a solid bit of work.” 

He mused over it for a minute. 

“Do you know, Watson,” said he, “I believe your revolver 
is going to have a very intimate connection with the mys- 
tery which we are investigating.” 

“My dear Holmes, you are joking.” 

“No, Watson, I am very serious. There is a test before 
us. If the test comes off, all will be clear. And the test will 
depend upon the conduct of this little weapon. One car- 
tridge out. Now we will replace the other five and put on 
the safety-catch. So! That increases the weight and makes 
it a better reproduction.” 

I had no glimmer of what was in his mind, nor did he 
enlighten me, but sat lost in thought until we pulled up-in 
the little Hampshire station. We secured a ramshackle trap, 
and in a quarter of an hour were at the house of our con- 
fidential friend, the sergeant. 

“A clue, Mr. Holmes? What is it?” 

“It all depends upon the behaviour of Dr. Watson’s re- 
volver,” said my friend. “Here it is. Now, officer, can you 
give me ten yards of string?” 

The village show provided a ball of stout twine. 
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“T think that this is all we will need,” said Holmes. “Now, 
if you please, we will get off on what I hope is the last 
stage of our journey.” 

The sun was setting and turning the rolling Hampshire © 
moor into a wonderful autumnal panorama. The sergeant, 
with many critical and incredulous glances, which showed © 
‘his deep doubts of the sanity of my companion, lurched 
along beside us. As we approached the scene of the crime 
I could see that my friend under all his habitual coolness 
was in truth deeply agitated. 

“Yes,” he said in answer to my remark, “you have seen 
me miss my mark before, Watson. I have an instinct for such 
things, and yet it has sometimes played me false. It seemed 
a certainty when first it flashed across my mind in the cell 
at Winchester, but one drawback of an active mind is that 
one can always conceive alternative explanations which 
would make our scent a false one. And yet—and yet— Well, 
Watson, we can but try.” 

As he walked he had firmly tied one end of the string to 
the handle of the revolver. We had now reached the scene 
of the tragedy. With great care he marked out under the 
guidance of the policeman the exact spot where the body 
had been stretched. He then hunted among the heather and 
the ferns until he found a considerable stone. This he se- 
cured to the other end of his line of string, and he hung it 
over the parapet of the bridge so that it swung clear above 
the water. He then stood on the fatal spot, some distance 
from the edge of the bridge, with my revolver in his hand, 
the string being taut between the weapon and the heavy 
stone on the farther side. 

“Now for it!” he cried. 

At the words he raised the pistol to his head, and then 
let go his grip. In an instant it had been whisked away by 
the weight of the stone, had struck with a sharp crack 
against the parapet, and had vanished over the side into 
the water. It had hardly gone before Holmes was kneeling 
beside the stonework, and a joyous cry showed that he had 
found what he expected. 

“Was there ever a more exact demonstration?” he cried. 
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“See, Watson, your-revolver has solved the problem!” As 
he spoke he pointed to a second chip of the exact size and 
shape of the first which had appeared on the under edge 
of the stone balustrade. 

“We'll stay at the inn to-night,” he continued as he rose 
and faced the astonished sergeant. “You will, of course, get 
a grappling-hook and you will easily restore my friend’s ° 
revolver. You will also find beside it the revolver, string and 
weight with which this vindictive woman attempted to dis- 
guise her own crime and to fasten a charge of murder upon 
an innocent victim. You can let Mr. Gibson know that I will 
see him in the morning, when steps can be taken for Miss 
Dunbar’s vindication.” 

Late that evening, as we sat together smoking our pipes 
in the village inn, Holmes gave me a brief review of what 
had passed. 

“I fear, Watson,” said he, “that you will not improve any 
reputation which I may have acquired by adding the case 
of the Thor Bridge mystery to your annals. I have been 
sluggish in mind and wanting in that mixture of imagination 
and reality which is the basis of my art. I confess that the 
chip in the stonework was a sufficient clue to suggest the 
true solution, and that I blame myself for not having at- 
tained it sooner. 

“It must be admitted that the workings of this unhappy 
woman’s mind were deep and subtle, so that it was no very 
simple matter to unravel her plot. I do not think that in our 
adventures we have ever come across a stranger example 
of what preverted love can bring about. Whether Miss Dun- 
bar was her rival in a physical or in a merely mental sense ~ 
seems to have been equally unforgivable in her eyes. No . 
doubt she blamed this innocent lady for all those harsh 
dealings and unkind words with which, her husband tried to 
repel her too demonstrative affection. Her first resolution 
was to end her own life. Her second was to do it in such 
a way as to involve her victim in a fate which was worse 
far than any sudden death could be. 

“We can follow the various steps quite clearly, and they 
show a remarkable subtlety of mind. A note was extracted 
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very cleverly from Miss Dunbar which would make it appear 
that she had chosen the scene of the crime. In her anxiety 
that it should be discovered she somewhat overdid it by 
holding it in her hand to the last. This alone should have 
excited my suspicions earlier than it did. 

“Then she took one of her husband’s revolvers—there 
Was, aS you saw, an arsenal in the house—and kept it for 
her own use. A similar one she concealed that morning in 
Miss Dunbar’s wardrobe after discharging one barrel, which 
she could easily do in the woods without attracting atten- 
tion. She then went down to the bridge where she had con- 
trived this exceedingly ingenious method for getting rid of 
her weapon. When Miss Dunbar appeared she used her last 
breath in pouring out her hatred, and then, when she was 
out of hearing, carried out her terrible purpose. Every link 
is now in its place and the chain is complete. The papers 
may ask why the mere was not dragged in the first instance, 
but it is easy to be wise after the event, and in any case 
the expanse of a reed-filled lake is no easy matter to drag 
unless you have a clear perception of what you are look- 

“ing for and where. Well, Watson,.we have helped a re- 
markable woman, and also a formidable man. Should they 
in the future join their forces, as seems not unlikely, the fi- 
nancial world may find that Mr. Neil Gibson has learned 
something in that schoolroom of sorrow where our earthly 
lessons are taught.” 
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IT WAS SOME TIME BEFORE THE HEALTH OF MY FRIEND MR. 
Sherlock Holmes recovered from the strain caused by his im- 
mense exertions in the spring of ’87. The whole question of 
the Netherland-Sumatra Company and of the colossal 
schemes of Baron Maupertuis are too recent in the minds of 
the public, and are too intimately concerned with politics 
and finance to be fitting subjects for this series of sketches. 
They led, however, in an indirect fashion to a singular and 
complex problem which gave my friend an opportunity of 
demonstrating the value of a fresh weapon among the 
many with which he waged his lifelong battle against crime. 

On referring to my notes I see that it was upon the four- 
teenth of April that I received a telegram from Lyons which 
informed me that Holmes was lying ill in the Hotel Dulong. 
Within twenty-four hours I was in his sick-room and was re- 
lieved to find that there was nothing formidable in his symp- 
toms. Even his iron constitution, however, had broken down 
under the strain of an investigation which had extended 
over two months, during which period he had never worked 
less than fifteen hours a day and had more than once, as 
he assured me, kept to his task for five days at a stretch. 
Even the triumphant issue of his labours could not save him 
from reaction after so terrible an exertion, and at a time 
when Europe was ringing with his name and when his room 
was literally ankle-déep with congratulatory telegrams I 
found him.a prey to the blackest depression. Even the knowl- 
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edge that he had succeeded where the police of three 
countries had failed, and that he had outmanoeuvred at 
every point the most accomplished swindler in Europe, was 
insufficient to rouse him from his nervous prostration. 

Three days later we were back in Baker Street together; 
but it was evident that my friend would be much the better 
for a change, and the thought of a week of springtime in 
the country was full of attractions to me also. My old friend, 
Colonel Hayter, who had come under my professional care 
in Afghanistan, had now taken a house near Reigate in 
Surrey and had frequently asked me to come down to him > 
upon a visit. On the last occasion he had remarked that if 
my friend would only come with me he would be glad to 
extend his hospitality to him also. A little diplomacy was 
needed, but when Holmes understood that the establish- 
ment was a bachelor one, and that he would be allowed 
the fullest freedom, he fell in with my plans and a week 
after our return from Lyons we were under the colonel’s 
roof. Hayter was a fine old soldier who had seen much of 
the world, and he soon found, as I had expected, that 
Holmes and he had much in common. \ 

On the evening of our arrival we were sitting in the colo- 
nel’s gunroom after dinner, Holmes stretched upon the sofa, 
while Hayter, and I looked over his little armory of Eastern 
weapons. 

“By the way,” said he suddenly, “I think I’ll take one of: 
these pistols upstairs with me in case we have an alarm.” 

“An alarm!” said I. 

“Yes, we’ve had a scare in this part lately. Old Acton, 
who is one of our county magnates, had his house broken 
into last Monday. No great damage done, but the fellows 
are still at large.” 

“No clue?” asked Holmes, cocking his eye at the colonel. 

“None as yet. But the affair is a petty one, one of our 
little country crimes, which must seem too small for your at- 
tention, Mr. Holmes, after this great international affair.” 

Holmes waved away the compliment, though his smile 
showed that it had pleased him. 
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“Was there any feature of interest?” 

“J fancy not. The thieves ransacked the library and got 
very little for their pains. The whole place was turned up- 
side down, drawers burst open, and presses ransacked, 
with the result that an odd volume of Pope’s Homer, two 
plated candlesticks, an ivory letter-weight, a small oak ba- 
rometer, and a ball of twine are all that have vanished.” 

“What an extraordinary assortment!” I exclaimed. 

“Oh, the fellows evidently grabbed hold of everything 
they could get.” 

Holmes grunted from the sofa. 

“The county police ought to make something of that,” 
said he; “why, it is surely obvious that—” 

But I held up a warning finger. 

“You are here for a rest, my dear fellow. For heaven’s 
sake don’t get started on a new problem when your nerves 
are all in shreds.” : 

Holmes shrugged his shoulders with a glance of comic 
resignation towards the colonel, and the talk drifted away 
into less dangerous channels. 

It was destined, however, that all my professional cau- 
tion should be wasted, for next morning the problem ob- 
truded itself upon us in such a way that it was impossible 
to ignore it, and our country visit took a turn which neither 
of us could have anticipated. We were at breakfast when 
the colonel’s butler rushed in with all his propriety shaken 
out of him. 

“Have you heard the news, sir?” he gasped. “At the Cun- 
ninghams’, sir!” 

“Burglary!” cried the colonel, with his coffee-cup in mid- 
air. 

“Murder!” 

The colonel whistled. “By Jove!” said he. “Who’s killed, 
then? The J.P. or his son?” 

“Neither, sir. It was William the coachman. Shot through 
the heart, sir, and never spoke again.” 

“Who shot him, then?” 

“The burglar, sir. He was off like a shot and got clean 
away. He’d just broke in at the pantry window when Wil- 
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liam came on him and met his end in saving his master’s 
property.” 

“What time?” 

“It was last night, sir, somewhere about twelve.” 

“Ah, then, we'll step over afterwards,” said the colonel, 
coolly settling down to his breakfast again. “It’s a baddish 
business,” he added. when the butler had gone; “he’s our 
leading man about here, is old Cunningham, and a very 
decent fellow too. He'll be cut up over this, for the man 
has been in his service for years and was a good servant. 
It’s evidently the same villains who broke into Acton’s.” 

“And stole that very singular collection,’ said Holmes 
thoughtfully. 

“Precisely.” 

“Hum! It may prove the simplest matter in the world, but 
all the same at first glance this is just a little curious, is it 
not? A gang of burglars acting in the country might be ex- 
pected to vary the scene of their operations, and not to 
crack two cribs in the same district within a few days. When 
you spoke last night of taking precautions I remember that 
it passed through my mind that this was probably the last 
parish in England to which the thief or thieves would be 
likely to turn their attention—which shows that I have still 
much to ‘learn.” 

“T fancy it’s some local practitioner,” said the colonel. 
“Tn that case, of course, Acton’s and Cunningham’s are just 
the places he would go for, since they are far the largest’ 
about here.” 

“And richest?” 

“Well, they ought to i but they've had a lawsuit for 
some years which has sucked the blood out of both of them, 
I fancy. Old Acton has some claim on half Cunningham’s 
estate, and the lawyers have been at it with both hands.” 

“Tf it’s a local villain there should not be much difficulty 
in running him down,” said Holmes with a yawn. “All right, 
Watson, I don’t intend to meddle.” 

“Inspector Forrester, sir,” said the butler, throwing open 
the door. / 

The official, a smart, keen-faced young fellow, stepped 
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into the room. “Good-morning, Colonel,” said he. “I hope 
I don’t intrude, but we hear that Mr. Holmes of Baker Street 
is here.” 

The colonel waved his hand towards my friend, and the 
inspector bowed. 

“We thought that perhaps you would care to step across, 
Mr. Holmes.” 

“The fates are against you, Watson,” said he, laughing. 
“We were chatting about the matter when you came in, In- 
spector. Perhaps you can let us have a few details.” As he 
leaned back in his chair in the familiar attitude I knew that 
the case was hopeless. 

“We had no clue in the Acton affair. But here we have 
plenty to go on, and there’s no doubt it is the same party 
in each case. The man was seen.’ 

“Ah!” 

“Yes, sir. But he was off like a deer after the shot that 
killed poor William Kirwan was fired. Mr. Cunningham saw 
him from the bedroom window, and Mr. Alec Cunningham 
saw him from the back passage. It was quarter to twelve 
when the alarm broke out. Mr. Cunningham had just got 
into bed, and Mr. Alec was smoking a pipe in his dressing- 
gown. They both heard William, the coachman, calling for 
help, and Mr. Alec ran down to see what was the matter. 
The back door was open, and as he came to the foot of 
the stairs he saw two men wrestling together outside. One 
of them fired a shot, the other dropped, and the murderer 
rushed across the garden and over the hedge. Mr. Cunning- 
ham, looking out of his bedroom, saw the fellow as he 
gained the road, but lost sight of him’ at once. Mr. Alec 
stopped to see if he could help the dying man, and so the 
villain got clean away. Beyond the fact that he was a 
middle-sized man and dressed in some dark stuff, we have 
no personal clue; but we are making energetic inquiries, 
and if he is a stranger we shall soon find him out.” 

“What was this William doing there? Did he say any- 
thing before he died?” — 

“Not a word. He lives at the lodge with his mother, and 
as he was a very faithful fellow we imagine that he walked 
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up to the house with the intention of seeing that all was 
right there. Of course this Acton business has put everyone 
on their guard. The robber must have just burst open the 
door—the lock has been forced—when William came upon 
him.” 

“Did William say anything to his mother before going 
out?” 

“She is very old and deaf, and we can get no informa- 
tion from her. The shock has made her half-witted, but I 
understand that she was never very bright. There is one 
very important circumstance, however. Look at this!” 

He took a small piece of torn paper from a notebook 
and spread it out upon his knee. 

“This was found between the finger and’ thumb of the 
dead man. It appears to be a fragment torn from a larger 
sheet. You will observe that the hour mentioned upon it is 
the very time at which the poor fellow met his fate. You 
see that his murderer might have torn the rest of the sheet 
- from him or he might have taken this fragment from the 
murderer. It reads almost as though it were an appoint- 
ment.” 

Holmes took up the scrap of paper, a facsimile of which 
is here reproduced. 


be Apsorkls Marches. 
Gearn erhol 
may be. 


“Presuming that it is an appointment,” continued the in- 
spector, “it is of course a conceivable theory that this Wil- 
liam Kirwan, though he had the reputation of being an hon- 
est man, may have been in league with the thief. He may 
have met him there, may even have helped him to break 
in the door, and then they may have fallen out between 
themselves.” 

“This writing is of extraordinary interest,” said Holmes, 
who had been examining it with intense concentration. 
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“These are much deeper waters than I had thought.” He 
sank his head upon his hands, while the inspector smiled at 
the effect which his case had had upon the famous London 
specialist. 

“Your last remark,” said Holmes presently, “as to the pos- 
sibility of there being an understanding between the bur- 
glar and the servant, and this being a note of appointment 
from one to the other, is an ingenious and not entirely im- 
possible supposition. But this writing opens up—” He sank 
his head into his hands again and remained for some min-* 
utes in the deepest thought. When he raised his face again 
f was surprised to see that his cheek was tinged with colour, 
and his eyes as bright as before his illness. He sprang to 
his feet with all his old energy. 

“Til tell you what,” said he, “I should like to have a 
quiet little glance into the details of this case. There is some- 
thing in it which fascinates me extremely. If you will permit 
me, Colonel, I will leave my friend Watson and you, and 
I will step round with the inspector to test the truth of one 
or two little fancies of mine. I will be with you again in 
half an hour.” 

An hour and a half had elapsed before the inspector re- 
turned alone. 

“Mr. Holmes is walking up and down in the field out- - 
side,” said he. “He wants us all four,to go up to the house 
together.” } 

“To Mr. Cunningham’s?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“What for?” 

The inspector shrugged his shoulders. “I don’t quite know, 
sir. Between ourselves, I think Mr. Holmes has not quite got 
over his illness yet. He’s been behaving very queerly, and 
he is very much excited.” 

“I don’t think you need alarm yourself,” said I. “I have 
usually found that there was method in his madness.” 

“Some folk might say there was madness in his method,” - 
muttered the inspector. “But he’s all on fire to start, Colo- 
nel, so we had best go out if you are ready.” 

We found Holmes pacing up and down in the field, his 
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chin sunk upon his breast, and his hands thrust into his 
trousers pockets. 

“The matter grows in interest,” said he. “Watson, your 
country trip has been a distinct success. I have had a charm- 
ing morning.” 

“You have been up to the scene of the crime, I under- 
stand,” said the colonel. 

“Yes, the inspector and I have made quite a little recon- 
naissance together.” 

“Any success?” 

“Well, we have seen some very interesting things. I'll tell 
you what we did as we walk. First of all, we saw the body 
of this unfortunate man. He certainly died from a Reverie 
wound as reported.” 

“Had you doubted it, then?” 

“Oh, it is as well to test everything. Our inspection was 
not wasted. We then had an interview with Mr. Cunning- 
ham and his son, who were able to point out the exact 
spot where the murderer had broken through the garden- 
hedge in his flight. That was of great interest.” 

“Naturally.” - 

“Then we had a look at this poor fellow’s mother. We 
could get no information from her, however, as she is very 
old and feeble.” 

“And what is the result of your investigations?” 

“The conviction that the crime is a very peculiar one. Per- 
haps our visit now may do something to make it less ob- 
scure. I think that we are both agreed, Inspector, that the 
fragment of paper in the dead man’s hand, bearing, as it 
does, the very hour of his death written upon it, is of ex- 
treme importance.” 

“It should give a clue, Mr. Holmes.” 

“It does give a clue. Whoever wrote that note was the 
man who brought William Kirwan out of his bed at that 
hour. But where is the rest of that sheet of paper?” 

“TI examined the ground carefully in the hope of finding 
it,” said the inspector. 

“It was torn out of the dead man’s hand. Why was some- 
one so anxious to get possession of it? Because it incrimi- 
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nated him. And what would he do with it? Thrust it into his 
pocket, most likely, never noticing that a corner of it had 
been left in the grip of the corpse. If we could get the rest 
of that sheet it is obvious that we should have gone a long 
way towards solving the mystery.” 

“Yes, but how can we get at the criminal’s pocket reste 
we catch the criminal?” 

“Well, well, it was worth thinking over. Then there is an- 
other obvious point. The note was sent to William. The man 
who wrote it could not have taken it; otherwise, of course, 
he might have delivered his own message by word of 
mouth. Who brought the note, then? Or did it come through 
the post?” 

“I have made inquiries,” said the inspector. “William re- 
ceived a letter by the afternoon post yesterday. The enve- 
lope was destroyed by him.” 

“Excellent!” cried Holmes, clapping the inspector on the 


back. “You’ve seen the postman. It is a pleasure to work) 


with you. Well, here is the lodge, and if you will come up, 
Colonel, I will show you the scene of the crime.” 

We passed the pretty cottage where the murdered man 
had lived and walked up an oak-lined avenue to the fine 
old Queen Anne house, which bears the date of Malpla- 
quet upon the lintel of the door. Holmes and the inspector 
led us round it until we came to the side gate, which is 
separated by a stretch of garden from the hedge which 
lines the road. A Beran was standing at the kitchen 
door. 

“Throw the door open, officer,” said Holmes. “Now, it 
was on those stairs that young Mr. Cunningham stood and 
saw the two men struggling just where we are. Old Mr. 
Cunningham was at that window—the second on the left— 
and he saw the fellow get away just to the left of that bush. 
So did the son. They are both sure of it on account of the 
bush. Then Mr. Alec ran out and knelt beside the wounded 
man. The ground is very hard, you see, and there are no 
marks to guide us.” As he spoke two men came down the 
garden path, from round the angle of the house. The one 
was an elderly man, with a strong, deep-lined, heavy-eyed 
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face; the other a dashing young fellow, whose bright, smiling 
expression and showy dress were in strange contrast with the 
business which had brought us there. 

“Still at it, then?” said he to Holmes. “I thought you Lon- 
doners were never at fault. You don’t seem to be so very 
quick, after all.” 

“Ah, you must give us a little time,” said Holmes good- 
humouredly. 

“You'll want it,” said young Alec Cunningham. “Why, I 
don’t see that we have any clue at all.” 

“There’s only one,” answered the inspector. “We thought 
that if we could only find— Good heavens, Mr. Holmes! 
what is the matter?” 

My poor friend’s face had suddenly assumed the most 
dreadful expression. His eyes rolled upward, his features © 
writhed in agony, and with a suppressed groan he dropped 
on his face upon the ground. Horrified at the suddenness 
and severity of the attack, we carried him into the kitchen, 
where he lay back in a large chair and breathed heavily 
for some minutes. Finally, with a shamefaced apology for 
his weakness, he rose once more. 

“Watson would tell you that I have only just recovered 
from a severe illness,” he explained. “I am liable to these 
sudden nervous attacks.” 

“Shall I send you home in my trap?” asked old Cunning- 
ham. 

“Well, since I am here, there is one point on which I 
should like to feel sure. We can very easily verify it.” 

“What was it?” 

“Well, it seems to me that it is just possible that the ar- 
rival of this poor fellow William was not before, but after, 
the entrance of the burglar into the house. You appear to 
take it for granted that although the door was forced the 
robber_never got in.” 

“I fancy that is quite obvious,” said Mr. Cunningham 
gravely. “Why, my son Alec had not yet gone to bed, and 
he would certainly have heard anyone moving about.” 

“Where was he sitting?” 

“I was smoking in my dressing-room.” 
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“Which window is that?” 

“The last on the left, next my father’s.’ 

“Both of your lamps were lit, of course?” 

“Undoubtedly.” 

“There are some very Suan points here,” said Holmes, 
smiling. “Is it not extraordinary that a burglar—and a bur- 
glar who had some previous experience—should deliber- 
ately break into a house at a time when he could see from 
the lights that two of the family were still afoot?” 

“He must have been a cool hand.” __ 

“Well, of course, if the case were not an odd one we 
should not have been driven to ask you for an explana- 
tion,” said young Mr. Alec. “But as to your ideas that the 
man had robbed the house before William tackled him, I 
think it a most absurd notion. Wouldn’t we have found the 
place disarranged and missed the things which he had 
taken?” 

“It depends on what the things were,” said Holmes. “You 
must remember that we are dealing with a burglar who is 
a very peculiar fellow, and who appears to work on lines 
of his own. Look, for example, at the queer lot of things 
which he took from Acton’s—what was it?—a ball of string, 
a letter-weight, and I don’t know what other odds and 
ends.” 

“Well, we are quite in your hands, Mr. Holmes,” said 
old Cunningham. “Anything which you or the inspector may 
suggest will most certainly be done.” 

“In the first place,” said Holmes, “I should like you to 
offer a reward—coming from yourself, for the officials may 
take a little time before they would agree upon the sum, 
and these things cannot be done too promptly. I have 
jotted down the form here, if you would not mind signing it. 
Fifty pounds was quite enough, I thought.” 

“J would willingly give five hundred,” said the J.P., tak- 
ing the slip of paper and the pencil which Holmes handed 
to him. “This is not quite correct, however,” he added, 
glancing over the document. 

“I wrote it rather hurriedly.” 

“You see you begin, “Whereas, at about a quarter to one 
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on Tuesday morning an attempt was made,’ and so on. It 
was at a quarter to twelve, as a matter of fact.” 

I was pained at the mistake, for I knew how keenly 
Holmes would feel any slip of the kind. It was his specialty 
to be accurate as to fact, but his recent illness had shaken | 
him, and this one little incident was enough to show me 
that he was still far from being himself. He was obviously 
embarrassed for an instant, while the inspector raised his 
eyebrows, and Alec Cunningham burst into a laugh. The 
old gentleman corrected the mistake, however, and handed 
the paper back to Holmes. . 

“Get it printed as soon as possible,” he said; “I think 
your idea is an excellent one.” 

Holmes put the slip of paper carefully away into his. 
pocketbook. 

“And now,” said he, “it really would be a good thing 
that we should all go over the house together and make 
certain that this rather erratic burglar did not, after all, 
carry anything away with him.” 

Before entering, Holmes made an examination of the 
door which had been forced. It was evident that a chisel 
or strong knife had been thrust in, and the lock forced 
back with it. We could see the marks in the wood where 
it had been pushed in. 

“You don’t use bars, then?” he asked. 

“We have never found it necessary.” 

“You don’t keep a dog?” 

“Yes, but he is chained on the other side 66 the house.” 

“When do the servants go to bed?” 

“About ten.” 

“T understand that William was usually in bed also at 
that hour?” 

YS." 

“It is singular that on this particular night he should have 
been up. Now, I should be very glad if you would have 
the kindness to show us over the house, Mr. Cunningham.” 

A stone-flagged passage, with the kitchens branching 
away from it, led by a wooden staircase directly to the 
first floor of the house. It came out upon the landing oppo- 
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site to a second more ornamental stair which came up from 
the front hall. Out of this landing opened the drawing- 
room and several bedrooms, including those of. Mr. Cun- 
ningham and his son. Holmes walked slowly, taking keen 
note of the architecture of the house. I could tell from his 
expression that he was on a hot scent, and yet I could not 
in the least imagine in what direction his inferences were 
leading him. 

“My good sir,” said Mr. Cunningham, with some impa- 
tience, “this is surely very unnecessary. That is my room at 
the end of the stairs, and my son’s is the one beyond it. I 
leave it to your judgment whether it was possible for the 
thief to have come up here without disturbing us.” 

“You must try round and get on a fresh scent, I fancy,” 
said the son with a rather malicious smile. 

“Still, I must ask you to humour me a little farther. I 
should like, for example, to see how far the windows of the 
bedrooms command the front. This, I understand, is your 
son’s room”—he pushed open the door—“and that, I pre- 
sume is the dressing-room in which he sat smoking when 
the alarm was given. Where does the window of that look - 
out to?” He stepped across the bedroom, pushed open the 
door, and glanced round the other chamber. 

“I hope that you are satisfied now?” said Mr. Cunning- 
ham tartly. 

“Thank you, I think I have seen all that I wished.” 

“Then if it is really necessary we can go into my room.’ 

“If it is not too much trouble.” 

The J.P. shrugged his shoulders and led the way into his 
own chamber, which was a plainly furnished and common- 
- place room. As we moved across it in the direction of the 
window, Holmes fell back until he and I were the last of 
the group. Near the foot of the bed stood a dish of or- 
anges and a carafe of water. As we passed it Holmes, to 
my unutterable astonishment, leaned over in front of me 
and deliberately knocked the whole thing over. The glass 
smashed into a thousand pieces and the fruit rolled about 
into every corner of the room. 
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“You've done it now, Watson,” said he coolly. “A pretty 
mess you’ve made of the carpet.” 

I stooped in some confusion and began to pick up the 
fruit, understanding for some reason my companion desired 
me to take the blame upon myself. The others did the same 
and set the table on its legs again. 

“Hullo!” cried the inspector, “where’s he got to?” 

Holmes had disappeared. 

“Wait here an instant,” said young Alec Cunningham. 
“The fellow is off his head, in my opinion. Come with me, 
father, and see where he has got to!” 

They rushed out of the room, leaving the inspector, the 
colonel, and me staring at each other. 

“°Pon my word, I am inclined to agree with Master Alec,” 
said the official. “It may be the effect of this illness, but it 
seems to me that—” 

His words were cut short by a sudden scream of “Help! 
Help! Murder!” With a thrill I recognized the voice as that 
of my friend. I rushed madly from the room on to the land- 
ing. The cries, which had sunk down into a hoarse, inar- 
ticulate shouting, came from the room which we had first 
visited. I dashed in, and on into the dressing-room beyond. 
The two Cunninghams were bending over the prostrate 
figure of Sherlock Holmes, the younger clutching his throat 
with both hands, while the elder seemed to be twisting one 
of his wrists. In an instant the three of us had torn them 
away from him, and Holmes staggered to his feet, very 
pale and evidently greatly exhausted. 

“Arrest these men, Inspector,” he gasped. 

“On what charge?” 

“That of murdering their coachman, William Kirwan.” 

The inspector stared about him in bewilderment. “Oh, 
come now, Mr. Holmes,” said he at last, “I’m sure you don’t 
really mean to—” 

“Tut, man, look at their faces!” cried Holmes curtly. 

Never certainly have I seen a plainer confession of guilt 
upon human countenances. The older man seemed numbed 
and dazed, with a heavy, sullen expression upon his strong- 
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ly marked face. The son, on the other hand, had dropped 
all that jaunty, dashing style which had characterized him, 
and the ferocity of a dangerous wild beast gleamed in his 
dark eyes and distorted his handsome features. The inspec- 
tor said nothing, but, stepping to the door, he blew his 
whistle. Two of his constables came at the call. 

“TJ have no alternative, Mr. Cunningham,” said he. “I 
trust that this may all prove to be an absurd mistake, but 
you can see that— Ah, would you? Drop it!” He struck out 
with his hand, and a revolver which the younger man was 
in the act of cocking clattered down upon the floor. 

“Keep that,” said Holmes, quietly putting his foot upon 
t; “you will find it useful at the trial. But this is what we 
really wanted.” He held up a little crumpled piece of paper. 

“The remainder of the sheet!” cried the inspector. 

“Precisely.” 

“And where was it?” 

“Where I was sure it must be. I’ll make the whole matter 
clear to you presently. I think, Colonel, that you and Wat- 
son might return now, and I will be with you again in an 
hour at the furthest. The inspector and I must have a word 
with the prisoners, but you will certainly see me back at 
luncheon time.” 


Sherlock Holmes was as good’as his word, for about one 
o’clock he rejoined us in the colonel’s smoking-room. He 
was accompanied by a little elderly gentleman, who was 
introduced to me as the Mr. Acton whose house had been 
the scene of the original burglary. 

“I wished Mr. Acton to be present while I demonstrated 
this small matter to you,” said Holmes, “for it is natural that 
he should take a keen interest in the details. I am afraid, 
my dear Colonel, that you must regret the hour that you 
took in such a stormy petrel as I am.” 

“On the contrary,” answered the colonel warmly, “I con- 
sider it the greatest privilege to have been permitted to 
study your methods of working. I confess that they quite 
surpass my expectations, and that I am utterly unable to 
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account for your result. I have not yet seen the vestige of 
a clue.” 

“T am afraid that my explanation may disillusion you, but 
it has always been my habit to hide none of my methods, 
either from my friend Watson or from anyone who might 
take an intelligent interest in them. But, first, as I am rather 
shaken by the knocking about which I had in the dressing- 
room, I think that I shall help myself to a dash of your 
brandy, Colonel. My strength has been rather tried of 
late.” 

“I trust you had no more of those nervous attacks.” 

Sherlock Holmes laughed heartily. ‘““We will come to that 
in its turn,” said he. “I will lay an account of the case be- 
fore you in its due order, showing you the various points 
which guided me in my decision. Pray interrupt me if there 
is any inference which is not perfectly clear to you. 

“It is of the highest importance in the art of detection to 
be able to recognize, out of a number of facts, which are 
incidental and which vital. Otherwise your energy. and at- 
tention must be dissipated instead of being concentrated. 
Now, in this case there was not the slightest doubt in my 
mind from the first that the key of the whole matter must 
be looked for in the scrap of paper in the dead man’s 
hand. 

“Before going into this, I would draw your attention to 
the fact that, if Alec Cunningham’s narrative was correct, 
and if the assailant, after shooting William Kirwan, had in- 
stantly fled, then it obviously could not be he who tore the 
paper from the dead man’s hand. But if it was not he, it 
must have been Alec Cunningham himself, for by the time 
that the old man had descended several servants were 
upon the scene. The point is a simple one, but the inspector 
had overlooked it because he had started with the suppo- 
sition that these county magnates had had nothing to do, 
with the matter. Now, I make a point of never having any 
prejudices, and of following docilely wherever fact may 
lead me, and so, in the very first stage of the investigation, 
I found ‘myself looking a little askance at the part which 
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had been played by Mr. Alec Cunningham. 

“And now I made a very careful examination of the cor- 
ner of paper which the inspector had submitted to us. It 
was at once clear to me that it formed part of a very re- 
markable document. Here it is. Do you not now observe 
something very suggestive about it?” 

“It has a very irregular look,” said the colonel. 

“My dear sir,” cried Holmes, “there cannot be the least 
doubt in the world that it has been written by two persons 
doing alternate words. When I draw your attention to the 
strong t’s of ‘at’ and ‘to,’ and ask you to compare them | 
with the weak ones of ‘quarter’ and ‘twelve,’ you will in- 
stantly recognize the fact. A very brief analysis of these 
four words would enable you to say with the utmost confi- 
dence that the ‘learn’ and the ‘maybe’ are written in the 
stronger hand, and the ‘what’ in the weaker.” 

“By jove, it’s as clear as day!” cried the colonel. “Why on 
earth should two men write a letter in such a fashion?” 

“Obviously the business was a bad one, and one of the 
men who distrusted the other was determined that, what- 
ever was done, each should have an equal hand in it. Now, 
of the two men, it is clear that the one who wrote the ‘at’ 
and ‘to’ was the ringieader.” 

“How do you get at that?” 

“We might deduce it from the mere character of the one 
hand as compared with the other. But we have more as- 
sured reasons than that for supposing it. If you examine 
this scrap with attention you will come to the conclusion 
that the man with the stronger hand wrote all his words 
first, leaving blanks for the other to fill up. These blanks 
were not always sufficient, and you can see that the sec- 
ond man had a squeeze to fit his ‘quarter’ in between the 
‘at’ and the ‘to,’ showing that the latter were already writ- 
ten. The man who wrote all his words first is undoubtedly 
the man who planned the affair.” 

“Excellent!” cried Mr. Acton. 

“But very superficial,” said Holmes. “We come now, how- 
ever, to a point which is of importance. You may not be 
aware that the deduction of a man’s age from his writing 
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is one which has been brought to considerable accuracy by 
experts. In normal cases one can place a man in his true 
decade with tolerable confidence. I say normal cases, be- 
cause ill-health and physical weakness reproduce the signs 
of old age, even when the invalid is a youth. In this case, 
looking at the bold, strong hand of the one, and the rather 
broken-backed appearance of the other, which still retains 
its legibility although the ¢’s have begun to lose their cross- 
ing, we can say that the one was a young man and the 
other was advanced in years without being Positively de- 
crepit.” 

“Excellent!” cried Mr. Acton again. 

“There is a further point, however, which is subtler and 
of greater interest. There is something in common between 
these hands. They belong to men who are blood-relatives. 
It may be most obvious to you in the Greek e’s, but to me 
there are many small points which indicate the same thing. 
I have no doubt at all that a family mannerism can be 
traced in these two specimens of writing. I am only, of 
course, giving you the leading results now of my examina- 
tion of the paper. There were twenty-three other deductions 
which would be of more interest to experts than to you. 
They all tend to deepen the impression upon my mind that 
the Cunninghams, father and son, had written this letter. 

“Having got so far, my next-step was, of course, to ex- 
amine into the details of the crime, and to see how far 
they would help us. I went up to the house with the inspec- 
‘tor and saw all that was to be seen. The wound upon the 
dead man was, as I was able to determine with absolute 
confidence, fired from a revolver at the distance of some- 
thing over four yards. There was no powder-blackening on 
the clothes. Evidently, therefore, Alec Cunningham had lied 
when he said that the two men were struggling when the 
shot was fired. Again, both father and son agreed as to 
the place where the man escaped into the road. At that 
point, however, as it happens, there is a broadish ditch, 
moist at the bottom. As there were no indications of boot- 
marks ‘about this ditch, I was absolutely sure not only that 
the Cunninghams had again lied but that there had never 
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been any unknown man upon the scene at all. 

“And now I have to consider the motive of this singular 
crime. To get at this, I endeavoured first of all to solve the 
reason of the original burglary at Mr. Acton’s. I under- 
stood, from something which the colonel told us, that a law- 
suit had been going on between you, Mr. Acton, and the 
Cunninghams. Of course, it instantly occurred to me that 
they had broken into your library with the intention of get- 
ting at some document which might be of importance in the 
case.” 

_ “Precisely so,” said Mr. Acton. “There can be no possible 
doubt as to their intentions. I have the clearest claim upon 
half of their present estate, and if they could have found 

a single paper—which, fortunately, was in the strong-box 
of my solicitors—they would undoubtedly have crippled our 
case.” 

“There you are,” said Holmes, smiling. “It was a danger- 
ous, reckless attempt in which I seem to trace the influence 
of young Alec. Having found nothing, they tried to divert 
suspicion by making it appear to be an ordinary burglary, 
to which end they carried off whatever they could lay their 
hands upon. That is all clear enough, but there was much 
that was still obscure. What I wanted, above all, was to 
get the missing part of that note. I was certain that Alec 
had torn it out of the dead man’s hand, and almost certain 
that he must have thrust it into the pocket of his dressing- 
gowit. Where else could he have put it? The only question 
was whether it was still there. It was worth an effort to find’ 
out, and for that object we all went up to the house. 

_ “The Cunninghams joined us, as you doubtless remem- 
ber, outside the kitchen door. It was, of course, of the very 
first importance that they should not be reminded of the 
existence of this paper, otherwise they would naturally de- 
‘stroy it without delay. The inspector was about to tell them 
the importance which we attached to it when, by the lucki- 
est chance in the world, I tumbled down in a sort of fit and 
so changed the conversation.” 

“Good heavens!” cried the colonel, laughing, “do you 
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mean to say all our sympathy was wasted and your fit an 
imposture?” 

“Speaking professionally, it was admirably done,” cried 
I, looking in amazement at this man who was forever con- 
founding me with some new phase of his astuteness. 

“It is an art which is often useful,” said he. “When I re- 
covered I managed, by a device which had perhaps some 
little merit of ingenuity, to get old Cunningham to write the 
word ‘twelve,’ so that I might compare it with the ‘twelve’ 
upon the paper.” 

“Oh, what an ass I have been!” I exclaimed. 

“I could see that you were commiserating me over my 
weakness,” said Holmes, laughing. “I was sorry to cause 
you the sympathetic pain which I know that you felt. We . 
then went upstairs together, and, having entered the room 
and seen the dressing-gown hanging up behind the door, 
I contrived, by upsetting the table, to engage their atten- 
tion for the moment and slipped back to examine the pock- 
ets. I had hardly got the paper, however—which was, as I 
had expected, in one of them—when the two Cunninghams 
were on me, and would, I verily believe, have murdered me 
then and there but for your prompt and friendly aid. As it is, 
I feel that young man’s grip on my throat now, and the fa- 
ther has twisted my wrist round in the effort to get the 
paper out of my hand. They saw that I must know all about 
it, you see, and the sudden change from absolute security 
to complete despair made them perfectly desperate. 

“T had a little talk with old Cunningham afterwards as 
to the motive of the crime. He was tractable enough, though 
his son was a perfect) demon, ready to blow out his own 
or anybody else’s brains if he could have got to his revolv- 
er. When Cunningham saw that the case against him was 
so strong he lost all heart and made a clean breast of 
everything. It seems that William had secretly followed his 
two masters on the night when they made their raid upon 
Mr. Acton’s and, having thus got them into his power, pro- 
ceeded, under threats of exposure, to levy blackmail upon 
them. Mr. Alec, however, was a dangerous man to play 
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games of that sort with. It was a stroke of positive genius 
on his part to see in the burglary scare which was convuls- 
ing the countryside an opportunity of plausibly getting rid 
of the man whom he feared. William was decoyed up and 
shot, and had they only got the whole of the note and 
paid a little more attention to detail in their accessories, it 
is very possible that suspicion might never have been 
aroused.” 

“And the note?” I asked. 

Sherlock Holmes placed the subjoined paper before us. 


Sp gee will by come nev 

th the at gol. gou will 

oA tek eel SUBIR fe Ne 
be of, tha gredteaksounale you and also 
E Qnace, Inowmenan.- Toh way mibhiing 6 
angen ufoon the. onalloe 


“It is very much the sort of thing that I expected,” said 
he. “Of course, we do not yet know what the relations may 
have been between Alec Cunningham, William Kirwan, and 
Annie Morrison. The result shows that the trap was skilfully | 
baited. I am sure that, you cannot fail to be delighted with 
the traces of heredity shown in the p’s and in the tails of 
of the g’s. The absence of the i-dots in the old man’s writ- 
ing is also most characteristic. Watson, I think our quiet rest 
in the country had been a distinct success, and I shall cer- 
tainly return much invigorated to Baker Street to-morrow.” 
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HOLMES HAD BEEN SEATED FOR SOME HOURS IN SILENCE 
with his long, thin back curved over a chemical vessel in 
which he was brewing a particularly malodorous product. 
His head was sunk upon his breast, and he looked from my 
point of view like a strange, lank bird, with dull gray plum- 
age and a black top-knot. 

“So, Watson,” said he, suddenly, “you do not propose 
to invest in South African securities?” 

I gave a start of astonishment. Accustomed as I was to 
Holmes’s curious faculties, this sudden intrusion into my 
most intimate thoughts was utterly inexplicable. 

“How on earth do you know that?” I asked. 

He wheeled round upon his stool, with a steaming test- 
tube in his hand, and a gleam of amusement in his deep- 
set eyes. ; * 

“Now, Watson, confess yourself utterly taken aback,” 
said he. 

el ams 

“TI ought to make you sign a paper to that effect.” 

| “Why?” 

“Because in five minutes you will say that it is all so ab- 
surdly simple.” 

“I am sure that I shall say nothing of the kind.” 

“You see, my dear Watson’”—he propped his test-tube in 
the rack, and began to lecture with the air of a professor 
addressing his class—“it is not really difficult to construct 
a series of inferences, each dependent upon its predecessor 
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and each simple in itself. If, after doing so, one simply 
knocks out all the central inferences and presents one’s 
audience with the starting-point and the conclusion, one 
may produce a startling, though possibly a meretricious, ef- 
fect. Now, it was not really difficult, by an inspection of 
the groove between your left fore-finger and thumb, to feel 
sure that you did not propose to invest your small capital 
in the gold fields.” 

“I see no connection.” : 

“Very likely not; but I can quickly show you a close con- 
nection. Here are the missing links of the very simple chain: 
~ 1. You had chalk between your left finger and thumb when 
you returned from the club last night. 2. You put chalk 
there when you play billiards, to steady the cue. 3. You 
never play billiards except with Thurston. 4. You told me, 
four weeks ago, that Thurston had an option on, some 
South African property which would expire in a month, 
and which he desired you to share with him. 5. Your check 
book is locked in my drawer, and you have not asked for 
the key. 6. You do not propose to invest your money in this 
manner.’ 

“How absurdly simple!” I cried. 

“Quite so!” said he, a little nettled. “Every problem be- 
comes very childish when once it is explained to you. Here 
is an unexplained one. See what you can make of that, 
friend Watson.” He tossed a sheet of paper upon the table, 
and turned once more to his chemical analysis. 

I looked with amazement at the absurd hieroglyphics 
upon the paper. 

“Why, Holmes, it is a child’s drawing,” I cried. 

“Oh, that’s your idea!” 

“What else should it be?” 

“That is what Mr. Hilton Cubitt, of Riding Thorpe Manor, 
Norfolk, is very anxious to know. This little conundrum 
came by the first post, and he was to follow by the next 
train. There’s a ring at the bell, Watson. I should not be 
very much surprised if this were he.” 

A heavy step was heard upon the stairs, and an instant 
later there entered a tall, ruddy, clean-shaven gentleman, 
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whose clear eyes and florid cheeks told of a life led far 
from the fogs of Baker Street. He seemed to bring a whiff 
of his strong, fresh, bracing, east-coast air with him as he 
entered. Having shaken hands with each of us; he was 
about to sit down, when his eye rested upon the paper with 
the curious markings, which I had just examined and left 
upon the table. 

“Well, Mr. Holmes, what do you make of these?” he 
cried. “They told me that you were fond of queer mysteries, 
and I don’t think you can find a queerer one than that. I 
sent the paper on ahead, so that you might have time to 
study it before I came.” 

“It is certainly rather a curious production,” said Holmes. 
“At first sight it would appear to be some childish prank. 
It consists of a number of absurd little figures dancing 
across the paper upon which they are drawn. Why should 
you attribute any importance to so grotesque an object?” 

“T never should, Mr. Holmes. But my wife does. It is 
frightening her to death. She says nothing, but I can see 
terror in her eyes. That’s why I want to sift the matter to 
the bottom.” 

Holmes held up the paper so that the sunlight shone full 
upon it. It was a page torn from a notebook. The markings 
were done in pencil, and ran in this way: 


KRIXEKKS NSS BAKE | 


Holmes examined it for some time, and then, folding it 
carefully up, he placed it in his pocketbook. 

“This promises to be a most interesting and unusual 
case,” said he. ““You gave me a few particulars in your let- 
ter, Mr. Hilton Cubitt, but I should be very much obliged if 
you would kindly go over it all again for the benefit of my 
friend, Dr. Watson.” 

“I’m not much of a story-teller,” said our visitor, nervously 
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clasping and unclasping his great, strong hands. “You'll 
just ask me anything that I don’t make clear. I'll begin at 
the time of my marriage last year, but I want to say first 
of all that, though I’m not a rich man, my people have 
been at Riding Thorpe for a matter of five centuries, and 
there is no better known family in the County of Norfolk. 
Last year I came up to London for the Jubilee, and I 
stopped at a boarding-house in Russell Square, because 
Parker, the vicar of our parish, was staying in it. There was 
an American young lady there—Patrick was the name—Elsie 
Patrick. In some way we became friends, until before my 
month was up I was as much in love as man could be. We 
were quietly married at a registry office, and we returned 
to Norfolk a wedded couple. You'll think it very mad, Mr. 
Holmes, that a man of a good old family should marry a 
wife in this fashion, knowing nothing of her past or of her 
people, but if you saw her and knew her, it would help you 
to understand. 

“She was very straight about it, was Elsie. I can’t say that 
she did not give me every chance of getting out of it if I 
wished to do so. ‘I have had some very disagreeable as- 
sociations in my life,’ said she, ‘I wish to forget all about 
them. I would rather never allude to the past, for it is very 
painful to me. If you take me, Hilton, you will take a 
women who has nothing that she need be personally 
ashamed of; but you will have to be content with my word 
for it, and to allow me to be silent as to all that passed 
up to the time when I became yours. If these conditions are 
too hard, then go back to Norfolk, and leave me to the 
lonely life in which you found me.’ It was only the day be- 
fore our wedding that she said those very words to me. I 
told her that I was content to take her on her own terms, 
and I have been as good as my word. 

“Well, we have been married now for a year, and very 
happy we have been. But about a month ago, at the end 
of June, I saw for the first time signs of trouble. One day 
my wife received a letter from America. I saw the Ameri- 
can stamp. She turned deadly white, read the letter, and 
threw it into the fire. She made no allusion to it afterwards, 
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and I made none, for a promise is a promise, but she has 
never known an easy hour from that moment. There is al- 
ways a look of fear upon her face—a look as if she were 
waiting and expecting. She would do better to trust me. 
She would find that I was her best friend. But until she 
speaks, I can say nothing. Mind you, she is a truthful 
woman, Mr. Holmes, and whatever trouble there may have 
been in her past life it has been no fault of hers. I am only 
a simple Norfolk squire, but there is not a man in England 
who ranks his family honour more highly than I do. She 
knows it well, and she knew it well before she married me. 
She would never bring any stain upon it—of that I am sure. 

“Well, now I come to the queer part of my story. About 
a week ago—it was the Tuesday of last week—I found on 
one of the window-sills a number of absurd little dancing 
figures like these upon the paper. They were scrawled with 
chalk. I thought that it was the stable-boy who had drawn 
them, but the lad swore he knew nothing about it. Anyhow, 
they had come there during the night. I had them washed 
out, and I only mentioned the matter to my wife afterwards. 
To my surprise, she took it very seriously, and begged me 
if any more came.to let her see them. None did come for 
a week, and then yesterday morning I found this paper 
lying on the sundial in the garden. I showed it to Elsie, and 
down she dropped in a dead faint. Since then she has 
looked like a woman in a dream, half dazed, and with ter- 
ror always lurking in her eyes. It was then that I wrote and 
sent the paper to you, Mr. Holmes. It was not a thing that 
I could take to the police, for they would have laughed at 
me, but you will tell me what to do. I am not a rich man, 
but if there is any danger threatening my little woman, I 
would spend my last copper to shield her.” 

He was a fine creature, this man of the old English soil 
—simple, straight, and gentle, with his great, earnest blue 
eyes and broad, comely face. His love for his wife and his 
trust in her shone in his features. Holmes had listened to 
his story with the utmost attention, and now he sat for some 

time in silent thought. 

‘Don’t you think, Mr. Cubitt,” said he, at last, “that your 
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best plan would be to make a direct appeal to your wife, 
and to ask her to share her secret with you?” 

Hilton Cubitt shook his massive head. 

“A promise is a promise, Mr. Holmes. If Elsie wished to 
tell me she would. If not, it is not for me to force her con- 
fidence. But I am justified in taking my own line—and I 
will.” 

“Then I will help you with all my heart. In the first place, 
have you heard of any strangers being seen in your neigh- 
bourhood?” 

*No.”’ 

“I presume that it is a very quiet place. Any fresh face 
would cause comment?” ; 

“In the immediate neighbourhood, yes. But we have sev- 
eral small watering-places not very far away. And the 
farmers take in lodgers.” 

“These hieroglyphics have evidently a meaning. If it is a 
purely arbitrary one, it may be impossible for us to solve 
it. If, on the other hand, it is systematic, I have no doubt 
that we shall get to the bottom of it. But this particular 
sample is so short that I can do nothing, and the facts which 
you have brought me are so indefinite that we have no 
basis for an investigation. I would suggest that you return 
to Norfolk, that you keep a keen lookout, and that you 
take an exact copy of any fresh dancing men which may 
appear. It is a thousand pities that we have not a reproduc- 
tion of those which were done in chalk upon the window- 
sill, Make a discreet inquiry also as to any strangers in the 
neighbourhood. When you have collected some fresh evi- 
dence, come to me again. That is the best advice which I 
can give you, Mr. Hilton Cubitt. If there are any pressing 
fresh developments, I shall be always ready to run down 
and see you in your Norfolk home.” 

The interview left Shérlock Holmes very thouphifil and 
several times in the next few days I saw him take his slip 
of paper from his notebook and look long and earnestly 
at the curious figures inscribed upon it. He made no allusion 
to the affair, however, until one afternoon a fortnight or 
so later. I was going out when he called me back. 
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“You had better stay here, Watson.” 

“Why?” 

“Because I had a wire from Hilton Cubitt this morning. 
You remember Hilton Cubitt, of the'dancing men? He was 
to reach Liverpool Street at one-twenty. He may be here 
at any moment. I gather from his wire that there have been 
some new incidents of importance.” 

We had not long to wait, for our Norfolk squire came 
straight from the station as fast as a hansom could bring 
him. He was looking worried and depressed, with tired 
eyes and a lined forehead. 

“It’s getting on my nerves, this business, Mr. Holmes,” 
said he, as he sank, like a wearied man, into an armchair. 
“It’s bad enough to feel that you are surrounded by unseen, 
unknown folk, who have some kind of design upon you, but 
when, in addition to that, you know that it is just killing ~ 
your wife by inches, then it becomes as much as flesh and 
blood can endure. She’s wearing away under it—just wear- 
ing away before my eyes.” 

“Has she said anything yet?” 

“No, Mr. Holmes, she has not. And yet there have been 
times when the poor girl has wanted to speak, and yet 
could not quite bring herself to take the plunge. I have 
tried to help her, but I daresay I did it clumsily, and scared 
her from it. She has spoken about my old family, and our 
reputation in the county, and our pride in our unsullied hon- 
our, and I always felt it was leading to the point, but some- 
how it turned off before we got there.” 

“But you have found out something for yourself?” 

“A good deal, Mr. Holmes. I have several fresh dancing- 
men pictures for you to examine, and, what is more impor- 
tant, I have seen the fellow.” 

“What, the man who draws them?” 

“Yes, I saw him at his work. But I will tell you everything 
in order. When I got back after my visit to you, the very 
first thing I saw next morning was a fresh crop of dancing 
men. They had been drawn in chalk upon the black wooden 
door of the tool-house, which stands beside the lawn in 
full view of the front windows. I took an exact copy, and 
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here it is.” He unfolded a paper and laid it upon the table. 
Here is a copy of the hieroglyphics: 


EXIAR YTS 


“Excellent!” said Holmes. “Excellent! Pray continue.” 

“When I had taken the copy, I rubbed out the marks, 
but, two mornings later, a fresh inscription had appeared. © 
I have a copy of it here”: . 


ATSXKASITX 


Holmes rubbed his hands and chuckled with delight. 

“Our material is rapidly accumulating,” said he. 

“Three days later a message was left scrawled upon 
paper, and placed under a pebble upon the sundial. Here 
it is. The characters are, as you see, exactly the same as 
the last one. After that I determined to lie in wait, so I got 
out my revolver and I sat up in my study, which overlooks 
the lawn and garden. About two in the morning I was 
seated by the window, all being dark save for the moon- 
light outside, when I heard steps behind me, and there was 
my wife in her dressing-gown. She implored me to come to 
bed. I told her frankly that I wished to see who it was who 
played such absurd tricks upon us. She answered that. it 
was some senseless practical joke, and that I should not 
take any notice of it. 

“Tf it really annoys you, Hilton, we might go and travel, 
you and I, and so avoid this nuisance.’ 

“ “What, be driven out of our own house by a practical 
joker?’ said I. ‘Why, we should have the whole county 
laughing at us.’ 

““ ‘Well, come to bed,’ said she, ‘and we can discuss it in 
the morning.’ ages 

“Suddenly, as she spoke, I saw her white face grow 
whiter yet in the moonlight, and her hand tightened upon 
my shoulder. Something was moving in the shadow of the 
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tool-house. I saw a dark, creeping figure which crawled 
round the corner and squatted in front of the door. Seizing 
my pistol, I was rushing out, when my wife threw her arms 
round me and held me with convulsive strength. I tried to 
throw her off, but she clung to me most desperately. At 
last I got clear, but by the time I had opened the door and 
reached the house the creature was gone. He had left a 
trace of his presence, however, for there on the door was 
the very same arrangement of dancing men which had al- 
teady twice appeared, and which I have copied on that 
paper. There was no other sign of the fellow anywhere, 
though I ran all over the grounds. And yet the amazing 
thing is that he must have been there all the time, for when 
I examined the door again in the morning, he had scrawled 
some more of his pictures under the line which” I had al- 
ready seen.’ 

“Have you that fresh drawing?” 

“Yes, it is very short, but I made a copy of it, and here 
it is.’ 

Span he produced a paper. The new dance was in this 


AIATE 


“Tell me,” said Holmes—and I could see by his eyes that 
he was much excited—“was this a mere addition to the first 
or did it appear to be entirely separate?” 

“It was on a different parel of the door.” 

“Excellent! This is far the most important of all for our 
purpose. It fills me with hopes. Now, Mr. Hilton Cubitt, 
please continue your most interesting statement.” 

“I have nothing more to say, Mr. Holmes, except that I 
was angry with my wife that night for having held me back 
when I might have caught the skulking rascal. She said that 
she feared that I might come to harm. For an instant it had 
crossed my mind that perhaps what she really feared was 
that he might come to harm, for I could not doubt that she 
knew who this man was, and what he meant by these 
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strange signals. But there is a tone in my wife’s voice, Mr. 


Holmes, and a look in her eyes which forbid doubt, and I 
am sure that it was indeed my own safety that was in her 


. mind. There’s the whole case, and now I want your advice 


as to what I ought to do. My own inclination is to put half 
a dozen of my farm lads in the shrubbery, and when this 
fellow comes again to give him such a hiding that he will 
leave us in peace for the future.” 

“I fear it is too deep a case for such simple remedies,” 
said Holmes. “How long can you stay in London?” 

“T must go back to-day. I would not leave my wife alone 
all night for anything. She is very nervous, and begged me_ 
to come back.” 

“J daresay you are right. But if you could have stopped, 
I might possibly have been able to return with you in a day 
or two. Meanwhile you will leave me these papers, and I 
think that it is very likely that I shall be able to pay you a 
visit shortly and to throw some light upon your case.” 

Sherlock Holmes preserved his calm professional manner 
until our visitor had left us, although it was easy for me, 
who knew him so well, to see that he was profoundly ex- 
cited. The moment that Hilton Cubitt’s broad back had dis- 
appeared through the door my comrade rushed to the 
table, laid out all the slips of paper containing dancing 
men in front of him, and threw himself into an intricate and 
elaborate calculation. For two hours I watched him as he 
covered sheet after sheet of paper with figures and letters, 
so completely absorbed in his task that he had evidently 
forgotten my presence. Sometimes he was making progress | 
and whistled and sang at his work; sometimes he was puz- 
zled, and would sit for long spells with a furrowed brow 
and a vacant eye. Finally he sprang from his chair with a 
cry of satisfaction, and walked up and down the room rub- 
bing ‘his hands together. Then he wrote a long telegram 
upon a cable form. “If my answer to this is as I hope, you 
will have a very pretty case to add to your collection, Wat- 
son,” said he. “I expect that we shall be able to go down 
to Norfolk to-morrow, and to take our friend some very 
definite news as to the secret of his annoyance.” 
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I confess that I was filled with curiosity, but I was aware 
that Holmes liked to make his disclosures at his own time 
and in his own way, so I waited until it should suit him to 
take me into his confidence. 

But there was a delay in that answering telegram, and 
two days of impatience followed, during which Holmes 
pricked up his ears at every ring of the bell. On the eve- 
ning of the second there came a letter from Hilton Cubitt. 
All was quiet with him, save that a long inscription had ap- 
peared that morning upon the pedestal of the sundial. He 
inclosed a copy of it, which is here reproduced: 


KA STN EXIBEN 
XTSXIXX ISAS Y 


Holmes bent over this grotesque frieze for some minutes, 
and then suddenly sprang to his feet with an exclamation 
of surprise and dismay. His face was haggard with anxiety. 

“We have let this affair go far enough,” said he. “Is 
there a train to North Walsham to-night?” i 

I turned up the time-table. The last had just gone. 

“Then we shall breakfast early and take the very first 
in the morning,” said Holmes. “Our presence is most urgent- 
ly needed. Ah! here-is our expected cablegram. One mo- 
ment, Mrs. Hudson, there may be an answer, No, that is 
quite as I expected. This message makes it even more es- 
sential that we should not lose an hour in letting Hilton Cu- 
bitt know how matters stand, for it is a singular and a 
dangerous web in which our, simple Norfolk squire is en- 
tangled.” 

So, indeed, it proved, and as I come to the dark con- 
clusion of a story which had seemed to me to be only 
childish and bizarre, I experience once again the dismay 
and horror with which I was filled. Would that I had some 
brighter ending to communicate to my readers, but these 
are the chronicles of fact, and I must follow to their dark 
crisis the strange chain of events which for some days made 
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Riding Thorpe Manor a household word through the length 
and breadth of England. 

We had hardly alighted at North Walsham, and men- 
tioned the name of our destination, when the station-master 
hurried towards us. “I suppose that you are the detectives 
from London?” said he. i 

A look of annoyance passed over Holmes’s face. 

“What makes you think such a thing?” 

“Because Inspector Martin from Norwich has just passed 
through. But maybe you are the surgeons. She’s not dead 
—or wasn’t by last accounts. You may be in time to save 
her yet—though it be for the gallows.” 

Holmes’s brow was dark with anxiety. 

“We are going to Riding Thorpe Manor,” said He, “but 
we have heard nothing of what has passed there.” 

“It’s a terrible business,” said the station-master. “They 
are shot, both Mr. Hilton Cubitt and his wife. She shot him 
and then herself—so the servants say. He’s dead and her 
life is despaired of. Dear, dear, one of the oldest families 
in the county of Norfolk, and one of the most honoured.” 

Without a word Holmes hurried to a carriage, and dur- 
ing the long seven miles’ drive he never opened his mouth. 
Seldom have I seen him so utterly despondent. He had been 
uneasy during all our journey from town, and I had ob- 
served that he had turned over the morning papers with 
anxious attention, but now this sudden realization of his 
worst fears left him in a blank melancholy. He leaned back 
in his seat, lost in gloomy speculation. Yet there was much 
around to interest us, for we were passing through as singu- 
lar a countryside as any in England, where a few scattered 
cottages represented the population of today, while on 
every hand enormous square-towered churches bristled up 
from the flat green landscape and told of the glory and 
prosperity of old East Anglia. At last the violet rim of the 
German Ocean appeared over the green edge of the Nor- 
folk coast, and the driver pointed with his whip to two old 
brick and timber gables which projected from a grove of 
trees. “That’s Riding Thorpe Manor,” said he. 

As we drove up to the porticoed front door, I observed 
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in front of it, beside the tennis lawn, the black tool-house 
and the pedestalled sundial with which we had such strange 
associations. A dapper little man, with a quick, alert man- 
ner and a waxed. moustache, had just descended from a 
high dog-cart. He introduced himself as Inspector Martin, 
of the Norfolk Constabulary, and he was considerably 
astonished when he heard the name of my companion. 

“Why, Mr. Holmes, the crime was only committed at 
three this morning. How could you hear of it in London and 
get to the spot as soon as I?” 

“I anticipated it. I came in the hope of preventing it.” 

“Then you must have important evidence, of which we 
are ignorant, for they were said to be a most united 
couple.” 

“I have only the evidence of the dancing men,” said 
Holmes. “I will explain the matter to you later. Meanwhile, 
since it is too late to prevent this tragedy, I am very anx- 
ious that I should use the knowledge which I possess in 
order to insure that justice be done. Will you associate me 
in your investigation, or will you prefer that I should act 
independently?” 

“I should be proud to feel that we were acting together, 
Mr. Holmes,” said the inspector, earnestly. 

“In that case I should be glad to hear the evidence and 
to examine the premises without an instant of unnecessary 
delay.” 

Inspector Martin had the good sense to allow my friend 
to do things in his own fashion, and contented himself with 
carefully noting the results. The local surgeon, an old, 
white-haired man, had just come down from Mrs. Hilton 
Cubitt’s room, and he reported that her injuries were se- 
rious, but not necessarily fatal. The bullet had passed 
through the front of her brain, and it would probably be 
some time before she could regain consciousness. On the 
question of whether she had been shot or had shot herself, 
he would not venture to express any decided opinion. Cer- 
tainly the bullet had been discharged at very close quar- 
ters. There was only the one pistol found in the room, two 
barrels of which had been emptied. Mr. Hilton Cubitt had 
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been shot through the heart. It was equally conceivable 
that he had shot her and then himself, or that she had 
been the criminal, for the revolver lay upon the floor mid- 
way between them. 

“Has he been moved?” asked Holmes. 

“We have moved nothing except the lady. We could not 
leave her lying wounded upon the floor.” 

“How long have you been here, Doctor?” 

“Since four o’clock.” 

“Anyone else?” 

“Yes, the constable here.” 

“And you: have touched nothing?” 

“Nothing.” 

“You have acted with great discretion. Who sent for 
you?” 

“The housemaid, Saunders.” 

“Was it she who gave the alarm?” 

“She and Mrs. King, the cook.” 

“Where are they now?” 

“In the kitchen, I believe.” 

“Then I think we had better hear their story at once.” 

The old hall, oak-panelled and high-windowed, had 
been turned into a court of investigation. Holmes sat in a 
great, old-fashioned chair, his inexorable eyes gleaming 
out of his haggard face. I could read in them a set pur- 
pose to devote his life to this quest until the client whom 
he had failed to save should at last be avenged. The trim 
Inspector Martin, the old, gray-headed country doctor, my- 
self, and a stolid village policeman made up the rest of 
that strange company. 


The two women told their story clearly enough. They had 


been aroused from their sleep by the sound of an explo- 
sion, which had been followed a minute later by a second 
one. They slept in adjoining rooms, and Mrs. King had 
rushed in to Saunders. Together they had descended the 
stairs. The door of the study was open, and a candle was 
burning upon the table. Their master lay upon his face in 
the centre of the room. He was quite dead. Near the win- 
dow his wife was crouching, her head leaning against the 
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wall. She was horribly wounded, and the side of her face 
was red with blood. She breathed heavily, but was incapa- 
ble of saying anything. The passage, as well as the room, 
was full of smoke and the smell of powder. The window 
was certainly shut and fastened upon the inside. Both 
women were positive upon the point. They had at once sent 
for the doctor and for the constable. Then, with the aid of 
the groom and the stable-boy, they had conveyed their in- 
jured mistress to her room. Both she and her husband had 
occupied the bed. She was clad in her dress—he in his 
dressing-gown, over his night-clothes. Nothing had been 
moved in the study. So far as they knew, there had never 
been any quarrel between husband and wife. They had al- 
ways looked upon them as a very united couple. 

These were the main points of the servants’ evidence. In 
answer to Inspector Martin, they were clear that every door 
was fastened upon the inside, and that no one could have 
escaped from the house. In answer to Holmes, they both 
remembered that they were conscious of the smell of pow- 
der from the moment that they ran out of their rooms upon 
the top floor. “I commend that fact very carefully to your 
attention,” said Holmes to his professional colleague. “And 
now I think that we are in a position to undertake a thor- 
ough examination of the room.” 

The study proved to be a small chamber, lined on three 
sides with books, and with a writing-table facing an ordi- 
nary window, which looked out upon the garden. Our first 
attention was given to the body of the unfortunate squire, 
whose huge frame lay stretched across the room. His dis- 
ordered dress showed that he had been hastily aroused 
from sleep. The bullet had been fired at him from the front, 
and had remained in his body, after penetrating the heart. 
His death had certainly been instantaneous and painless. 
There was no powder-marking either upon his dressing- 
gown or on his hands. According to the country surgeon, 
the lady had stains upon her face, but none upon her hand. 

“The absence of the latter means nothing, though its 
presence may mean everything,” said Holmes. “Unless the 
powder from a badly fitting cartridge happens to spurt 
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backward, one may fire many shots without leaving a sign. 
I would suggest that Mr. Cubitt’s body may now be re-- 
moved. I suppose, Doctor, you have not recovered the bul- 
let which wounded the lady?” 

“A serious operation will be necessary before that can 
be done. But there are still four cartridges in the revolver. 
Two have been fired and two wounds inflicted, so that each 
bullet can be accounted for.” 

“So it would seem,” said Holmes. “Perhaps you can ac- 
count also for the bullet which has so obviously struck the 
edge of the window?” 

He had turned suddenly, and his long, thin finger was 
pointing to a hole which had been drilled right through the 
lower window-sash, about an inch above the bottom. 

“By George!” cried the inspector. “How ever did you see 
that?” 

“Because I looked for it.” 

“Wonderful!” said the country doctor. “You are certainly 
right, sir. Then a third shot has been fired, and therefore 
a third person must have been present. But who could that 
have been, and how could he have got away?” 

“That is the problem which we are now about to solve,” 
said Sherlock Holmes. “You remember, Inspector Martin, 
when the servants said that on leaving their room they were 
at once conscious of a smell of powder, I remarked that 
the point was.an extremely important one?” 

“Yes, sir; but I confess I did not quite follow you.” 

“Tt suggested that at the time of firing, the window as 
well as the door of the room had been open. Otherwise 
the fumes of powder could not have been blown so rapidly. 
through the house. A draught in the room was necessary - 
for that. Both door and pane were only open for a very 
short time, however.” 

“How do you prove that?” 

“Because the candle was not guttered.” 

“Capital!” cried the inspector. “Capital!” 

“Feeling sure that the window had been open at the time 
of the tragedy, I conceived that there might have been a 
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third person in the affair, who stood outside this opening 
and fired through it. Any shot directed at this person might 
hit the sash. I looked, and there, sure enough, was the bul- 
let mark!” 

“But how came the window to be shut and fastened?” 

“The woman’s first instinct would be to shut and fasten 
the window. But, halloa! what is this?” 

It was a lady’s hand-bag which stood upon the study 
table—a trim little hand-bag of crocodile-skin and silver. 
Holmes opened it and turned the contents out. There were 
twenty fifty-pound notes of the Bank of England, held to- 
gether by an india-rubber band—nothing else. , 

“This must be preserved, for it will figure in the trial,” 
said Holmes, as he handed the bag with its contents to 
the inspector. “It is now necessary that we should try to 
throw some light upon this third bullet, which has clearly, 
from the splintering of the wood, been fired from inside the 
room. I should like to see Mrs. King, the cook, again. You 
said, Mrs. King, that you were awakened by a loud explo- 
sion. When you said that, did you mean that it seemed to 
you to be louder than the second one?” 

“Well, sir, it wakened me from my sleep, and so it is 
hard to judge. But it did seem very loud.” 

“You don’t think that it might have been two shots fired 
almost at the same instant?” 

“T am sure I couldn’t say, sir.” 

“I believe that it was undoubtedly so: I rather think, In- 
spector Martin, that we have now exhausted all that this 
room can teach us. If you will kindly step round with me, 
we Shall see what fresh evidence the garden has to offer.” 

A flower-bed extended up to the study window, and we 
all broke into an exclamation as we approached it. The 
flowers were trampled down, and the soft soil was imprinted 
all over with footmarks. Large, masculine feet they were, 
with peculiarly long, sharp toes. Holmes hunted about 
among the grass and ‘leaves like a retriever after a 
wounded bird. Then, with a cry of satisfaction, he bent for- 
ward and picked up a little brazen cylinder. 
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“I thought so,” said he; “the revolver had an ejector, 
and here is the third cartridge. I really think, Inspector Mar- 
tin, that our case is almost complete.” 

The country inspector’s face had shown his intense 
amazement at the rapid and masterful progress of Holmes’s 
investigation. At first he had shown some disposition to as- 
sert his own position, but now he was overcome with ad- 
miration, and ready to follow without question wherever 
Holmes led. 

“Whom do you suspect?” he asked. 

“Tll go into that later. There are several points in this 
problem which I have not been‘able to explain to you yet. 
Now that I have got so far, I had best proceed on my own | 
lines and then clear the whole matter up once and for 

all. at 7 

“Just as you wish, Mr. Holmes, so long as we get our 
man.’ 

“I have no desire to make mysteries, but it is impossible 
at the moment of action to enter into long and complex 
explanations. I have the threads of this affair all in my 
hand. Even if this lady should never recover consciousness, 
we can still reconstruct the events of last night, and insure 
that justice be done. First of all, I wish to know whether 
there is any inn in this neighbourhood known‘as ‘Elrige’s’ ?” 

The servants were cross-questioned, but none of them 
had heard of such a place. The stable-boy threw a light 
upon the matter by remembering that a farmer of that 
name lived some miles off, in the direction of East Ruston. 

“Is it a lonely farm?” e 

“Very lonely, sir.’ 

“Perhaps they have not heard yet of all that happened 
here during the night?” 

“Maybe not, sir.” 

Holmes thought for a little, and then a curious smile 
played over his face. 

“Saddle a horse, my lad,” said he. “I shall wish you to 
take a note to Elrige’s Farm.” 

He took from his pocket the various slips of the dancing 
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men. With these in front of him, he worked for some time 
at the study-table. Finally he handed a note to the boy, 
with directions to put it into the hands of the person to 
whom it was addressed, and especially to answer no ques- 
tions of any sort which might be put to him. I saw the out- 
side of the note, addressed in straggling, irregular charac- 
ters, very unlike Holmes’s usual precise hand. It was con- 
signed to Mr. Abe Slaney, Elrige’s Farm, East Ruston, Nor- 
folk. 

“I think, Inspector,” Holmes remarked, “that you would 
do well to telegraph for an escort, as, if my calculations 
prove to be correct, you may have a particularly dangerous 
prisoner to convey to the county jail. The boy who takes 
this note could no doubt forward your telegram. If there 
is an afternoon train to town, Watson, I think we should do 
well to take it, as I have a chemical analysis of some in- 
terest to finish, and this investigation draws rapidly to a 
close.” 

When the youth had been dispatched with the note, 
Sheriock Holmes gave his instructions to the servants. If any 
visitor were to call asking for Mrs. Hilton Cubitt, no infor- 
mation should be given as to her condition, but he was to 
be shown at once into the drawing-room. He impressed 
these points upon them with the utmost earnestness. Finally 
he led the way into the drawing-room, with the remark that 
the business was now out of our hands, and that we must 
while away the time as best we might until we could see 
what was in store for us. The doctor had departed to his 
patients, and only the inspector and myself\remained. 

“T think that I can help you to pass an hour in an inter- 
esting and profitable manner,” said Holmes, drawing his 
chair up to the table, and spreading out in front of him the 
various papers upon which were recorded the antics of the 
dancing men. “As to you, friend Watson, I owe you every 
atonement for having allowed your natural curiosity to re- 
main so long unsatisfied. To you, Inspector, the whole inci- 
dent may appeal as a remarkable professional study. I 
must tell you, first of all, the interesting circumstances con- 
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nected with the previous consultations which Mr. Hilton Cu- 
bitt has had with me in Baker Street.” He then shortly — 
recapitulated the facts which have already been recorded. 
“I have here in front of me these singular productions, at 
which one might smile, had they not proved themsélves to 
be the fore-runners of so terrible a tragedy. I am fairly fa- 
miliar with all forms of secret writings, and am myself the 
author of a trifling monograph upon the subject, in which 
I analyze one hundred and sixty separate ciphers, but I 
confess that this is entirely new to me. The object of those 
who invented the system has apparently been to conceal 
that these characters convey a message, and to give the 
idea that they are the mere random sketches of children. 
“Having once recognized, however, that the symbols 
stood for letters, and having applied the rules which guide 
us in all forms of secret writings, the solution was easy 
enough. The first message submitted to me was so short that 
it was impossible for me to do more than to say, with some 


confidence, that the symbol Kt stood for E. As you are 


aware, E is the most common letter in the English alphabet, 
and it predominates to so marked an extent that even in a 
short sentence one would expect-to find it most often. Out 
of fifteen symbols in the first message, four were the same, 
so it was reasonable to set this down as E. It is true that 
in some cases the figure was bearing a flag, and in some 
cases not, but it was probable, from the way in which the 
flags were distributed, that they were used to break the 
sentence up into words. I accepted this as a hypothesis, and 


noted that E was represented by 


“But now came the real difficulty of the inquiry. The 
order of the English letters after E is by no means well 
marked, and any preponderance which may be shown in 
an average of a printed sheet may be reversed in a single 
short sentence. Speaking roughly, T, A, O, I, N, S, H, R, D, 
and L are the numerical order in which letters occur; but T, 
A, O, and I are very nearly abreast of each other, and it 
would be an endless task to try each combination until a 
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meaning was arrived at. I therefore waited for fresh.material. 
In my second interview with Mr. Hilton Cubitt he was able 
to give me two other short sentences and one message, which 
appeared—since there was no flag—to be a single word. 
Here are the symbols. Now, in the single word I have al- 
ready got the two E’s coming second and fourth in-a word 
of five letters. It might be ‘sever,’ or ‘lever,’ or ‘never.’ There 
can be no question that the latter as a reply to an appeal 
is far the most probable, and the circumstances pointed to 
its being a reply written by the lady. Accepting it as cor- 


rect, we are now able to say that the symbols 24 Ff stand 


respectively for N, V, and R. 

“Even now I was in considerable difficulty, but a happy 
thought put me in possession of several other letters. It oc- 
curred to me that if these appeals came, as I expected, 
from someone who had been intimate with the lady in her 
early life, a combination which contained two E’s with three 
letters between might very well stand for the name ‘ELSIE.’ 
On examination'I found that such a combination formed the 
termination of the message which was three times repeated. 
It was certainly some appeal to ‘Elsie.’ In this way I had got 
my L, S, and I. But what appeal could it be? There were only 
four letters in the word which preceded ‘Elsie,’ and it ended 
in E. Surely the word must be ‘COME.’ I tried all other four 
letters ending in E, but could find none to fit the case. So 
now I was in possession of C, O, and M, and I was in a po- 
sition to attack the first message once more, dividing it into 
words and putting dots for each symbol which was still un- 
known. So treated, it worked out in this fashion: 


Minit 12 BRE Sic 86 La SIG GENER ts 


“Now the first letter can only be A, which is a most use- 
ful discovery, since it occurs no fewer than three times in 
this short sentence, and the H is also apparent in the sec- 
ond word. Now it becomes: 


AM HERE A. E SLANE. 
FAG, 
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Or, filling in the obvious vacancies in the name: 
i 


AM HERE ABE SLANEY. 


I had so many letters now that I could proceed with con- 
siderable confidence to the second message, which worked 
out in this fashion: 


A. ELRI . ES. 


Here I could only make sense by putting T and G for the 
missing letters, and supposing that the name was that of 
some house or inn at which the writer was staying.” 

Inspector Martin and I had listened with the utmost in- 
terest to the full and clear account of how my friend had 
produced results which had led to so complete a command 
over our difficulties. 

“What did you do then, sir?” asked the inspector. 

“I had every reason to suppose that this Abe Slaney was 
an American, since Abe ig an American contraction, and 
since a letter from America had been the starting-point of 
all the trouble. I had also every cause to think that there 
was some criminal secret in the matter. The lady’s allusions 
to her past, and her refusal to take her husband into her 
confidence, both pointed in that direction. I therefore 
cabled to my friend, Wilson Hargreave, of the New York 
Police Bureau, who has more 'than once made use of my 
knowledge of London crime. I asked him whether the name 
of Abe Slaney was known to him. Here is his reply: “The 
most dangerous crook in Chicago.’ On the very evening 
upon which IJ had his answer, Hilton Cubitt sent me the last 
message from Slaney. Working with known letters, it took 
this form: 


ELSIE . RE . ARE TO MEET THY GO. 


The addition of a P and a D completed a message which 
showed me that the rascal was proceeding from persuasion 
to threats, and my knowledge of the crooks of Chicago 
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prepared me to find that he might very rapidly put his 
words into action. I at once came to Norfolk with my friend 
and colleague, Dr. Watson, but, unhappily, only in time to 
find that the worst had already occurred.” 

“It is a privilege to be associated with you in the han- 
dling of a case,” said the inspector, warmly. “You will ex- 
cuse me, however, if I speak frankly to you. You are only 
answerable to yourself, but I have to answer to my superi- 
ors. If this Abe Slaney, living at Elrige’s, is indeed the mur- 
derer, and if he has made his escape while I am seated 
here, I should certainly get into serious trouble.” 

“You need not be uneasy. He will not try to escape.” 

“How do you know?” 

“To fly would be a confession of guilt.” 

“Then let us go to arrest him.” \ 

“I expect him here every instant.” 

“But why should he come?” 

“Because I have written and asked him.” 

“But this is incredible, Mr. Holmes! Why should be come 
because you have asked him? Would not such a request 
rather rouse his suspicions and cause him to fly?” 

“T think I have known how to frame the letter,” said Sher- 
lock Holmes. “In fact, if I am not very much mistaken, here 
is the gentleman himself coming up the drive.” 

A man was striding up the path which led to the door. 
He was a tall, handsome, swarthy fellow, clad in a suit of 
gray flannel, with a Panama hat, a bristling black beard, 
and a great, aggressive hooked nose, and flourishing a 
cane as he walked. He swaggered up the path as if the 
place belonged to him, and we heard his loud, confident 
peal at the bell. 

“I think, gentlemen,” said Holmes, quietly, “that we had 
best take up our position behind the door. Every precaution 
is necessary when dealing with such a fellow. You will need 
your handcuffs, Inspector. You can leave the talking to me.” 

We waited in silence for a minute—one of those minutes 
which one can never forget. Then the door opened and the 
man stepped in. In an instant Holmes clapped a pistol to 
his head, and Martin slipped the handcuffs over his wrists. 
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It was all done so swiftly and deftly that the fellow was 
helpless before he knew that he was attacked. He glared 
from one to the other of us with a pair of blazing black 
eyes. Then he burst into a bitter laugh. 

“Well, gentlemen, you have the drop on me this time. 
I seem to have knocked up against something hard. But I 
came here in answer to a letter from Mrs. Hilton Cubitt. 
Don’t tell me that she is in this? Don’t tell me that she 
helped to set a trap for me?” 

“Mrs. Hilton Cubitt was seriously binned, and is at death’s 
door.” 

The man gave a hoarse cry of grief, which rang through 
the house. 

“You're crazy!” he cried, fiercely. “It was he that was 
hurt, not she. Who would have hurt little Elsie? I may have 
threatened her—God forgive me!—but I would not have 
touched a hair of her pretty head. Take it back—you! Say 
that she is not hurt!” 

“She was found, badly wounded, by the side of her dead 
husband.” 

He sank with a deep groan on to the settee, and buried 
his face in his manacled hands. For five minutes he was, 
silent. Then he raised his face once more, and spoke with 
the cold composure of despair. 

“I have nothing to hide from you, gentlemen,” said he. 
“Tf I shot the man he had his shot at me, and there’s no 
murder in that. But if you think I could have hurt that 
woman, then you don’t know either me or her. I tell you, 
there was never a man in this world loved a woman more 
than I loved her. I had a right to her. She was pledged to 
me years ago. Who was this Englishman that he should 
come between us? I tell you that I had the first right to her, 
and that I was only claiming my own.” 

“She broke away from your influence when she found 
the man that you are,” said Holmes, sternly. “She fled from 
America to avoid you, and she married an honourable 
gentleman in England. You dogged her and followed her 
and made her life a misery to her, in order to induce her 
to abandon the husband whom she loved and respected in 
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order to fly with you, whom she feared and hated. You 
have ended by bringing about the death of a noble man 
and driving his wife to suicide. That is your record in this 
cca Mr. Abe Slaney, and you will answer for it to the 
aw 

“If Elsie dies, I care nothing what becomes of me,” said 
the American. He opened one of his hands, and looked at 
a note crumpled up in his palm. “See here, mister,” he 
cried, with a gleam of suspicion in his eyes, “you’re not try- 
ing to scare me over this, are you? If the lady is hurt as 
bad as you say, who was it that wrote this note?” He tossed 
it forward on to the table. 

“I wrote it, to bring you here.” 

“You wrote it? There was no one on earth outside the 
Joint who knew the secret of the dancing men. How came 
you to write it?” 

“What one man can invent another can discover,” said 
Holmes. “There is a cab coming to convey you to Norwich, 
Mr. Slaney. But, meanwhile, you have time to make some 
small reparation for the injury you have wrought. Are you 
aware that Mrs. Hilton Cubitt has herself lain under grave 
suspicion of the murder of her husband, and that it was 
only my presence here, and the knowledge which I hap- 
pened to possess, which has saved her from the accusation? 
The least that you owe her is to make it clear to the whole 
world that she was in no way, directly or indirectly, re- 
sponsible for his tragic end.” 

“T ask nothing better,” said the American. “I guess the 
very best case I can make for myself is the absolute naked 
truth.” 

“Tt is my duty to warn you that it will be used against 
you,” cried the inspector, with the magnificent fair play of 
the British criminal law. 

Slaney shrugged his shoulders. 

“T’ll chance that,” said he. “First of all, I want you gen- 
tlemen to understand that I have known this lady since she 
was a child. There were seven of us in a gang in Chicago, 
and Elsie’s father was the boss of the Joint. He was a clever 
man, was old Patrick. It was he who invented that writing, 
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which would pass as a child’s scrawl unless you just hap- 
pened to have the key to it. Well, Elsie learned some of our 
ways, but she couldn’t stand the business, and she had a 
bit of honest money of her own, so she gave us all the slip 
and got away to London. She had been engaged to me, 
and she would have married me, I believe, if I had taken 
over another profession, but she would have nothing to do 
with anything on the cross. It was only after her marriage 
to this Englishman that I was able to find out where she 
was. I wrote to her, but got no answer. After that I came 
over, and, as letters were no use, I put my messages where 
she could read them. 

“Well, I have been here a month now. I lived in that 
farm, where I had a room down below, and could get in 
and out every night, and no one the wiser. I tried all I 
could to coax Elsie away. I knew that she read the mes- 
sages, for once she wrote an answer under one of them. 
Then my temper got the better of me, and I began to 
threaten her. She sent me a letter then, imploring me to 
go away, and saying that it would break her heart if. any 
scandal should come upon her husband. She said that she 
would come down when her husband was asleep at three 
in the morning, and speak with me through the end win- 
dow, if I would go away afterwards and leave her in 
peace. She came down and brought money with her, try- 
ing to bribe me to go. This made me mad, and I caught 
her arm and tried to pull her through the window. At that 
moment in rushed the husband with his revolver in his hand. 
Elsie had sunk down upon the floor, and we were face to 
face. I was heeled also, and I held up my gun to scare him 
off and let me get away. He fired and missed me. I pulled 
off almost at the same instant, and down he dropped. I 
made away across the garden, and as I went IJ heard the 
window shut behind me. That’s God’s truth, gentlemen, 
every word of it; and I heard no more about it until that lad 
came riding up with a note which made me walk in here, 
like a jay, and give myself into your hands.” 

A cab had driven up whilst the American had been talk- 
ing. Two uniformed policemen sat inside. Inspector Martin 
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rose and touched his prisoner on the shoulder. 

“It is time for us to go.” 

“Can I see her first?” 

“No, she is not conscious. Mr. Sherlock Holmes, I only 
hope that if ever again L-have an important case, I shall 
have the good fortune to have you by my side.” 

We stood at the window and watched the cab drive 
away. As I turned back, my eye caught the pellet of paper 
which the prisoner had tossed upon the table. It was the 
note with which Holmes had decoyed him. 

“See if you can read it, Watson,” said he, with a smile. 
It contained no word, but this little line of dancing men: 


ATSRIXEXAATS SX 


“If _you_use the code which I have explained,” said 
Holmes, ‘ ‘you will find that it simply means ‘Come here at 
once.’ I was convinced that it was an invitation which he 
would not refuse, since he could never imagine that it 
could come from anyone but the lady. And so, my dear 
Watson, we have ended by turning the dancing men to 
good when they have so often been the agents of evil, and 
I think that I have fulfilled my promise of giving you some- 
thing unusual for your notebook. Three-forty is our train, 
and I fancy we should be back in Baker Street for dinner.” 

Only one word of epilogue. The American, Abe Slaney, 
was condemned to death at the winter assizes at Norwich, 
but his penalty was changed to penal servitude in consid- 
eration of mitigating circumstances, and the certainty that 
Hilton Cubitt had fired the first shot. Of Mrs. Hilton Cubitt 
I only know that I have heard she recovered entirely, and 
that she still remains a widow, devoting her whole life to 
the care of the poor and to the administration of her hus- 


band’s estate. 
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_ “{ AM AFRAID, WATSON, THAT I SHALL HAVE TO GO,” SAID 
Holmes as we sat down together to our breakfast one morn- 
ing. 
“Go! Where to?” 

“To Dartmoor; to King’s Pyland.” 

I was not surprised. Indeed, my only wonder was that he 
had not already been mixed up in this extraordinary case, 
which was the one topic of conversation through the length 
and breadth of England. For a whole day my companion 
had rambled about the room with his chin upon his chest 
and his brows knitted, charging and recharging his pipe 
with the strongest black tobacco, and absolutely deaf to 
any of my questions or remarks. Fresh editions of every 
paper had been sent up by our news agent, only to be 
glanced over and tossed down into a corner. Yet, silent as 
he was, I knew perfectly well what it was over which he 
was brooding. There was but one problem before the pub- 
lic which could challenge his powers of analysis, and that 
was the singular disappearance of the favourite for the 
Wessex Cup, and the tragic murder of its trainer. When, 
therefore, he suddenly announced his intention of setting 
out for the scene of the drama, it was only what I had both 
expected and hoped for. 

“T should be most happy to go down with you if I should 
not be in the way,” said I. » 

“My dear Watson, you would confer a great favour 
upon me by coming. And I think that your time will not be 
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misspent, for there are points about the case which promise 
to make it an absolutely unique one. We have, I think, just 
time to catch our train at Paddington, and I will go further 
into the matter upon our journey. You would oblige me by | 
bringing with you your very excellent field-glass.” 

_ And so it happened that an hour or so later I found my- 
self in the corner of a first-class carriage flying along en 
route for Exeter, while Sherlock Holmes, with his sharp, 
eager face framed in his ear-flapped travelling-cap, dipped 
rapidly into the bundle of fresh papers which he had pro- 
cured at Paddington. We had left Reading far behind us 
before he thrust the last one of them under the seat and 
offered me his cigar-case. 

“We are going well,” said he, looking out of the window 
and glancing at his watch. “Our rate at present is fifty- 
three and a half miles an hour.” 

“I have not observed the quarter-mile posts,” said I. 

“Nor have I. But the telegraph posts upon this line are 
sixty yards apart, and the calculation is a simple one. I 
presume that you have looked into this matter of the mur- 
der of John Straker and the disappearance of Silver 
Blaze?” 

“J have seen what the Telegraph and the Chronicle have 
to say.” 

“It is one of those cases where the art of the reasoner 
should be used rather for the sifting of details than for the 
acquiring of fresh evidence. The tragedy has been so un- 
common, so complete, and of such personal importance to 
so many people that we are suffering from a plethora of 
surmise, conjecture, and hypothesis. The difficulty is to de- 
tach the framework of fact—of absolute undeniable fact— 
from the embellishments of theorists and reporters. Then, 
having established ourselves upon this sound basis, it is our 
duty to see what inferences may be drawn and what are 
the special points upon which the whole mystery turns. On 
Tuesday evening I received telegrams from both Colonel 
Ross, the owner of the horse, and from Inspector Gregory, 
who is looking after the case, inviting my codperation.” 

“Tuesday evening!” I exclaimed. “And this is Thursday 
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morning. Why didn’t you go down yesterday?” 

“Because I made a blunder, my dear Watson—which is, 
I am afraid, a more common occurrence than anyone 
would think who only knew me through your memoirs. The 
fact is that I could not believe it possible that the most re- 
markable horse in England could long remain concealed, 
especially in so sparsely inhabited a place as the’ north of 
Dartmoor. From hour to hour yesterday I expected to hear 
that. he had been found, and that his abductor was the 
murderer of John Straker. When, however, another morn- 
ing had come and I found that beyond the arrest of young 
Fitzroy Simpson nothing had been done, I felt that it was 
time for me to take action. Yet in some ways I feel that 
yesterday has not been wasted.” 

“You have formed a theory, then?” 

. “At least I have got a grip of the essential facts of the 
case. I shall enumerate them to you, for nothing clears up 
a case so much as stating it to another person, and I can 
hardly expect your codperation if I do not show you the 
position from which we start.” 

I lay back against the cushions, puffing at my cigar, 
while Holmes, leaning forward, with his long, thin fore- 
finger checking off 'the points upon the palm of his left 
hand, gave me a sketch of the events which had led to our 
journey. 

“Silver Blaze,” said he, “is from the Somomy stock and 
holds as brilliant a record as his famous ancestor. He is 
now in his fifth year and has brought in turn each of the 
prizes of the turf to Colonel Ross, his fortunate owner. Up 
to the time of the catastrophe he was the first favourite 
for the Wessex Cup, the betting being three to one on him. 
He has always, however, been a prime favourite with the 
racing public and has never-yet disappointed them, so that 
even at those odds enormous sums of money have been 
laid upon him. It is obvious, therefore, that there were many 
people who had the strongest interest in preventing Silver 
Blaze from being there at the fall.of the flag next Tuesday. 

“The fact was, of course, appreciated at King’s Pyland, 
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where the colonel’s training-stable is situated. Every pre- 
caution was taken to guard the favourite. The trainer, John 
Straker, is a retired jockey who rode in Colonel Ross’s 
colours before he became too heavy for the weighing-chair. 
He has served the colonel for five years as jockey and for 
seven as trainer, and has always shown himself to be a 
zealous and honest servant. Under him were three lads, for 
the establishment was a small one, containing only four 
horses in all. One of these lads sat up each night in the 
stable, while the others slept in the loft. All three bore ex- 
cellent characters. John Straker, who is a married man, 
lived in a small villa about two hundred yards from the 
stables. He has no children, keeps one maidservant, and 
is comfortably off. The country round is very lonely, but 
about half a mile to the north there is a small cluster of 
villas which have been built by a Tavistock contractor for 
the use of invalids and others who may wish to enjoy the. 
pure Dartmoor air. Tavistock itself lies two miles to the 
west, while across the moor, also about two miles distant, 
is the larger training establishment of Mapleton, which 
belongs to Lord Backwater and is managed by Silas 
Brown. In every other direction the moor is a complete 
wilderness, inhabited only by a few roaming gypsies. Such 
was the general situation last Monday night when the ca- 
tastrophe occurred. 

“On that evening the horses had been exercised and 
watered as usual, and the stables were locked up at nine 
o’clock. Two of the lads walked up to the trainer’s house, 
where they had supper in the kitchen, while the third, Ned 
Hunter, remained on guard. At a few minutes after nine 
the maid, Edith Baxter, carried down to the stables his sup- 
per, which consisted of a dish of curried mutton. She took 
no liquid, as there was a water-tap in the stables, and it 
was the rule that the lad on duty should drink nothing else. 
The maid carried a lantern with her, as it was very dark 
and the path ran across the open moor. 

“Edith Baxter was within thirty yards of the stables when 
a man appeared out of the darkness and called to her to 
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. stop. As she stepped into the circle of yellow light thrown 


by the lantern she saw that he was a person of gentlemanly 
bearing, dressed in a gray suit of tweeds, with a cloth cap. 
He wore gaiters and carried a heavy stick with a knob to 
it. She was most impressed, however, by the extreme pallor 
of his face and by the nervousness of his manner. His age, 
she thought, would be rather over thirty than under it. 

“Can you tell me where I am?’ he asked. ‘I had almost 
made up my mind to sleep on the moor when I saw the 
light of your lantern.’ 

“You are close to the King’s Pyiand training-stables,’ 
said she. 

“Oh, indeed! What a stroke of luck!’ he cried. ‘T under- 
stand that a stable-boy sleeps there alone every night. Per- 
haps that is his supper which you are carrying to him. Now 
I am sure that you would not be too proud to earn the price 
of a new dress, would you?’ He took a piece of white paper 
folded up out of his waistcoat pocket. ‘See that the boy has 
this to-night, and you shall have the prettiest frock that 
money can buy.’ 

“She was frightened by the earnestness of his manner 
and ran past him to the window through which she was ac- 
customed to hand the meals. It was already opened, and 
Hunter was seated at the small table inside. She had begun 
to tell him of what had happened when the stranger came 
up again. 

“ “Good- evening,’ said he, looking through the window. 
‘I wanted to have a word with you.’ The girl has sworn 
that as he spoke she noticed the corner of the little paper 
packet protruding from his closed hand. 

““What business have you here?’ asked the lad. 

“It’s business that may put something into your pocket,’ 
said the other. “You’ve two horses in for the Wessex Cup— 
Silver Blaze and Bayard. Let me have the straight tip and 
you won’t be a loser. Is it a fact that at the weights Bayard 
could give the other a hundred yards in five furlongs, and 
that the stable have put their money on him?’ 

“So, you're one of those damned touts!’ cried the lad. 
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TIl show you how we serve them in King’s Pyland.’ He 
sprang up and rushed across the ‘stable to unloose the dog. 
The girl fled away to the house, but as she ran she looked 
back and saw that the stranger was leaning through the 
window. A minute later, however, when Hunter rushed out 
with the hound he was gone, and though he ran all round 
the buildings he failed to find any trace of him.” 

“One moment,” I asked. “Did the stable-boy, when he 
ran out with the dog, leave the door unlocked behind him?” 

“Excellent, Watson, excellent!” murmured my compan- 
ion. “The importance of the point struck me so forcibly that 
I sent a special wire to Dartmoor yesterday to clear the 
matter up. The boy locked the door before he left it. The 
window, I may add, was not large enough for a man to 
get through. 

“Hunter waited until his fellow-grooms had returned, 
when he sent a message to the trainer and told him what 
had occurred. Straker was excited at hearing the account, 
although he does not seem to have quite realized its true 
significance. It left him, however, vaguely uneasy, and Mrs. 
Straker, waking at one in the morning, found that he was 
dressing. In reply to her inquiries, he’ said that he could 
not sleep on account of his anxiety about the horses, and 
that he intended to walk down to the stables to see that all 
was well. She begged him to remain at home, as she could 
hear the rain pattering against the window, but in spite of 
her entreaties he arene on his large mackintosh and left 
the house. 

“Mrs. Straker awoke at seven in the morning to find that 
her husband had not yet returned. She dressed herself 
hastily, called the maid, and set off for the stables. The 
door was open; inside, huddled together upon a chair, 
Hunter was sunk in a state of absolute stupor, the favour- 
ite’s stall was empty, and there were no signs of his trainer. 

“The two lads who slept in the chaff-cutting loft above 
the harness-room were quickly aroused. They had heard 
nothing during the night, for they are both sound sleepers. 
Hunter was obviously under the influence of some powerful 
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drug, and as no sense could be got out of him, he was left 
to sleep it off while the two lads and the two women ran 
out in search of the absentees. They still had hopes that the 
trainer had for some reason taken out the horse for early 
exercise, but on ascending the knoll near the house, from | 
which all the neighbouring moors were visible, they not 
only could see no signs of the missing favourite, but they 
perceived something which warned them that they weré in 
the presence of a tragedy. 

“About a quarter of a mile from the stables John 
Straker’s overcoat was flapping from a furze-bush. Immedi- 
ately beyond there was a bowl-shaped depression in the 
moor, and at the bottom of this was found the dead body 
of the unfortunate trainer. His head had been shattered by 
a savage blow from some heavy weapon, and he was 
wounded on the thigh, where there was a long, clean cut, 
inflicted evidently by some very sharp instrument. It was 
clear, however, that Straker had defended himself vigor- 
ously against his assailants, for in his right hand he held 
a small knife; which was clotted with blood up to the 
handle, while in his left he clasped a red and black silk 
cravat, which was recognized by the maid as having been 
worn on the preceding evening by the stranger who had 
visited the stables. Hunter, on recovering from his stupor, 
was also quite positive as to the ownership of the cravat. 
He was equally certain that the same stranger had, while 
standing at the window, drugged his curried mutton, and 
so deprived the stables of their watchman. As to the missing 
horse, there were abundant proofs in the mud which lay 
at the bottom of the fatal hollow that he had been there 
at the time of the struggle. But from that morning he has 
disappeared, and although a large reward has been of- 
fered, and all the gypsies of Dartmoor are on the alert, no 
news has come of him. Finally, an analysis has shown that 
the remains of his supper left by the stable-lad contained 
an appreciable quantity of powdered opium, while the peo- 
ple at the house partook of the same dish on the same 
night without any ill effect. 

“Those are the main facts of the case, stripped of all 
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surmise, and stated as baldly as possible. I shall now re- 
capitulate what the police have done in the matter. 

“Inspector Gregory, to whom the case has been com- 
mitted, is an extremely competent officer. Were he but 
gifted with imagination he might rise to great heights in his 
profession. On his arrival he promptly found and arrested 
the man upon whom suspicion naturally rested. There. was 
little difficulty in finding him, for he inhabited one of those 
villas which I have mentioned. His name, it appears, was 
Fitzroy Simpson. He was a man of excellent birth and edu- 
cation, who had squandered a fortune upon the turf, and 
who lived now by doing a little quiet and genteel book- 
making in the sporting clubs of London. An examination of 
his betting-book shows that bets to the amount of five 
thousand pounds had been registered by him against the 
favourite. On being arrested he volunteered the statement 
that he had come down to Dartmoor in the hope of getting 
some information about the King’s Pyland horses, and also 
about Desborough, the second favourite, which was in 
charge of Silas Brown at the Mapleton stables. He did not 
attempt to deny that he had acted as described upon the 
evening before, but declared that he had no sinister de- 
signs and had simply wished to obtain first-hand informa- 
tion. When confronted with his cravat he turned very pale 
‘and was utterly unable to account for its presence in the 
hand of the murdered man. His wet clothing showed that 
he had been out in the storm of the night before, and his 
stick, which was a penang-lawyer weighted with lead, was 
just such a weapon as might, by repeated blows, have in- 
flicted the terrible injuries to which the trainer had suc- 
cumbed. On the other hand, there was no wound upon 
his person, while the state of Straker’s knife would show 
that one at least of his assailants must bear his mark upon 
him. There you have it all in a nutshell, Watson, and if 
you can give me any light I shall be infinitely obliged to 
you.” 

I had listened with the greatest interest to the statement 
which Holmes, with characteristic clearness, had laid be- 
fore me. Though most of the facts were familiar to me, I 
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had not sufficiently appreciated their relative importance, 
nor their connection to each other. 

“Is it not possible,” I suggested, “that the incised wound 
upon Straker may have been caused by his own knife in the 
convulsive struggles which follow any brain injury?” 

“It is more than possible; it is probable,” said Holmes. 
“In that case one of the main points in favour of the ac- 
cused disappears.” 

“And yet,” said I, “even now I fail to understand what 
the theory of the police can be.” . 

“I am afraid that whatever theory we state has very 
grave objections to it,” returned my companion. “The police 
imagine, I take it, that this Fitzroy Simpson, having drugged 
the lad, and having in some way obtained a duplicate key, 
opened the stable door and took out the horse, with the 
intention, apparently, of kidnapping him altogether. His 
bridle is missing, so that Simpson must have put this on. 
Then, having left the door open behind him, he was lead- 
ing the horse away over the moor when he was.either met 
or overtaken by the trainer. A row naturally ensued. Simp- 
son beat out the trainer’s brains with his heavy stick with- 
out receiving any injury from the small knife which Straker 
used in self-defence, and then the-thief either led the horse 
on to some secret hiding-place, or else it may have bolted 
during the struggle, and be now wandering out on the 
moors. That is the case as it appears to the police, and im- 
probable as it is, all other explanations are more improba- 
ble still. However, I shall very quickly test the matter when 
I am once upon the spot, and until then I cannot really see 
how we can get much further than our present position.” 

It was evening before we reached the little town of Tavi- 
stock, which lies, like the boss of a shield, in the middle of 
the huge circle of Dartmoor. Two gentlemen were awaiting 
us in the station—the one a tall, fair man with lion-like hair 
and beard and curiously penetrating light blue eyes; the 
other a small, alert person, very neat and dapper, in a 
frock-coat and gaiters, with trim little side-whiskers and an 
eyeglass. The latter was Colonel Ross, the well-known 
sportsman; the other, Inspector Gregory; a man who was 
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rapidly making his name in the English detective service. 

“IT am delighted that you have come down, Mr. Holmes,” 
said the colonel. “The inspector here has done all that 
could possibly be suggested, but I wish to leave no stone 
unturned in trying to avenge poor Straker and in recover- 
ing my horse.” 

“Have there been any fresh developments?” asked 
Holmes. 

“IT am sorry to say that we have made very little prog- 
ress,” said the inspector. “We have an open carriage out- 
side, and as you would no doubt like to see the place 
_ before the light fails, we might talk it over as we drive.” 

A minute later we were all seated in,a comfortable 
landau and were rattling through the quaint old Devon- 
shire city. Inspector Gregory was full of his case and 
poured out a stream of remarks, while Holmes threw in an 
occasional question or interjection. Colonel Ross leaned 
back with his arms folded and his hat tilted over his eyes, 
while I listened with interest to the dialogue of the two de- 
tectives. Gregory was formulating his theory, which was 
almost exactly what Holmes had foretold in the train. 

~ “The net is drawn pretty close round Fitzroy Simpson,” 
he remarked, “and I believe myself that he is our man. At 
the same time I recognize that the evidence is purely cir- 
cumstantial, and that some new development may upset it.” 

“How about Straker’s knife?” 

“We have quite come to the conclusion that he wounded 
himself in his fall.” 

“My friend Dr. Watson made that suggestion to me as 
we came down. If so, it would tell against this Simpson.” 

“Undoubtedly. He has neither a knife nor any sign of a 
wound. The evidence against him is certainly very strong. 
He had a great interest in the disappearance of the favour-- 
ite. He lies under suspicion of having poisoned the stable- 
boy; he was undoubtedly out in the storm; he was armed 
with a heavy stick, and his cravat was found in the dead 
man’ 8 hand. I eco, think we have enough to go before a 
ury 
Hobie shook his puis “A clever counsel would tear it 
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all to rags,” said he. “Why should he take the horse out of 
the stable? If he wished to injure it, why could he not do it 
there? Has a duplicate key been found in his possession? 
What chemist sold him the powdered opium? Above all, 
where could he, a stranger to the district, hide a horse, 
and such a horse as this? What is his own explanation as 
to the paper which he wished the maid to give to the 
stable-boy?”’ 

“He says that it was a ten-pound note. One was found 
in his purse. But your other difficulties are not so formida- 
ble as they seem. He is not a stranger to the district. He has 
twice lodged at Tavistock in the summer. The opium was 
probably brought from London. The key, having served its 
purpose, would be hurled away. The horse may be at the 
bottom of one of the pits or old mines upon the-moor.” 

“What does he say about the cravat?” 

“He acknowledges that it is his and declares that he had 
lost it. But a new element has been introduced into the case 
which may account for his leading the horse from the 

stable.” 

Holmes pricked up his ears. 

“We have found traces which show that a vat of 
gypsies encamped on Monday night within a mile of the 
spot where the murder took place. On Tuesday they were 
gone. Now, presuming that there was some understanding 
between Simpson and these gypsies, might he not have 
been leading the horse to them when he was overtaken, 
and may they not have him now?” 

“It is certainly possible.” ‘ 

“The moor is being scoured for these gypsies. I have also 
examined every stable and outhouse in Tavistock, and for 
a radius of ten miles.” 

“There is another training-stable quite close, I under- 
stand?” 

“Yes, and that is a factor which we must certainly not 
neglect. As Desborough, their horse, was second in the bet- 
ting, they had an interest in the disappearance of the fa- 
vourite. Silas Brown, the trainer, is known to have had 
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large bets upon the event, and he was no friend to poor 
Straker. We have, however, examined the stables, and 
there is nothing to connect him with the affair.” 

“And nothing to connect this man Simpson with the in- 
terests of the Mapleton stables?” 

“Nothing at all.” 

Holmes leaned back in the carriage, and the conversa- 
tion ceased. A few minutes later our driver pulled up at a 
neat little red-brick villa with overhanging eaves which 
stood by the road. Some distance off, across a paddock, 
lay a long gray-tiled outbuilding. In every other direction 
the low curves of the moor, bronze-coloured from the fad- 
ing ferns, stretched away to the sky-line, broken only by 
the steeples of Tavistock, and by a cluster of houses away 
to the westward which marked the Mapleton stables. We 
all sprang out with the exception of Holmes, who continued 
to lean back with his eyes fixed upon the sky in front of 
him, entirely absorbed in his own. thoughts. It was only 
when I touched his arm that he roused himself with a violent 
start and stepped out of the carriage. 

“Excuse me,” said he, turning to Colonel Ross, who had 
looked at him in some surprise. “I was day-dreaming.” 
There was a gleam in his eyes and a suppressed excitement _ 
in his manner which convinced me, used as I was to his 
ways, that his hand was upon a clue, though I could not 
imagine where he had found it. 

“Perhaps you would prefer at once to go on to the scene 
of the crime, Mr. Holmes?” said Gregory. 

“J think that I should prefer to stay here a little and go 
into one or two questions of detail. Straker was brought 
back here, I presume?” 

“Yes, he lies upstairs. The inquest is to-morrow.’ 

“He has been in your service some years, C olonel Ross?” 

“T have always found him an excellent servant.” 

“I presume that you made an inventory of what he had 
in his pockets at the time of his death, Inspector?” 

“I have the things themselves in the sitting-room if you 
would care to see them.” 
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“T should be any glad.” We all filed into the front room — 
and sat round the central table while the inspector un- 
locked a square tin box and laid a small heap of things 
before us. There was a box of vestas, two inches of tallow 
candle, an A D P brier-root pipe, a pouch of sealskin with 
‘half an ounce of long-cut Cavendish, a silver watch with a 
gold chain, five sovereigns in gold, an aluminum pencil- 
case, a few papers, and an ivory-handled knife with a very 
delicate; inflexible blade marked Weiss & Co., London. 

“This is a very singular knife,” said Holmes, lifting it up 
and examining it minutely. “I presume, as I see blood-stains 
upon it, that it is the one which was found in the dead | 
man’s grasp. Watson, this knife is surely in your line?” 

“It is what we call a cataract knife,” said I. 

“I thought so. A very delicate blade devised for very 
delicate work. A strange thing for a man to carry with him 
upon a rough expedition, especially as it would not shut in 
his pocket.” 

“The tip was guarded by a disc of cork which we found 
beside his body,” said the inspector. “His wife tells us that 
the knife had lain upon the dressing-table, and that he had 
picked it up as he left the room. It was a poor weapon, but 
perhaps the best that he could lay his hands on at the 
moment.” 

“Very possibly. How about these papers?” 

“Three of them are receipted hay-dealers’ accounts. One 
of them is a letter of instructions from Colonel Ross. This 
other is a milliner’s account for thirty-seven pounds fifteen 
made out by Madame Lesurier, of Bond Street, to William 
Derbyshire. Mrs. Straker tells us that Derbyshire was a | 
friend of her husband’s, and that eee tonelly his letters 
were addressed here.” 

“Madame Derbyshire had somewhat expensive tastes,” 
remarked Holmes, glancing down the account. “Twenty-two 
guineas is rather heavy for a single costume. However, 
there appears to be nothing more to learn, and we may 
now go down to the scene of the crime.” 

As we emerged from the sitting-room a woman, who had 
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been waiting in the passage, took a step forward and laid — 
ber hand upon the inspector’s sleeve. Her face was hag- 
gard and thin and eager, stamped with the print of a 
recent horror. 

“Have you got them? Have you found them?” she 
panted. 

“No, Mrs. Straker. But Mr. Holmes here has come from 
London to help us, and we shall do all that is possible.” 

“Surely I met you in Plymouth at a garden-party some 
little time ago, Mrs. Straker?” said Holmes. 

“No, sir; you are mistaken.” 

“Dear me! Why, I could have sworn to it. You wore a COS- 
tume of dove-coloured silk with ostrich-feather trimming.” 

“I never had such a dress, sir,” answered the lady. 

“Ah, that quite settles it,” said Holmes. And with an 
apology he followed the inspector outside. A short walk 
across the moor took us to the hollow in which the body 
had been found. At the brink of it was the furze-bush upon 
which the coat had been hung. 

“There was no wind that night, I understand,” said 
Holmes. 

“None, but very heavy rain.” 

/ “In that case the overcoat was not blown against the 
furze-bushes, but placed there.” 

“Yes, it was laid across the bush.” 

“You fill me with interest. I perceive that the ground has 
been trampled up a good deal. No doubt many feet have 
been here since Monday night.” — 

“A piece of matting has been laid here at the side, and 
we have all stood upon that.” 

“Excellent.” 

“In this bag I have one of the boots which Straker wore, 
one of Fitzroy Simpson’s shoes, and a cast horseshoe of 
Silver Blaze.” 

“My dear Inspector, you surpass yourself!” Holmes took 
the bag, and, descending into the hollow, he pushed the 
matting into a more central position. Then stretching him- 
self upon his face and leaning his chin upon his hands, he 
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made a careful study of the trampled mud in front of him. 
“Hullo!” said he suddenly. “What’s this?” It was a wax 
vesta, half burned, which was so coated with mud that it 
looked at first like a little chip of wood. 

“I cannot think how I came to overlook it,” said the in- 
spector with an expression of annoyance. 

“It was invisible, buried in the mud. I only saw it because 
_ -I was looking for it.” 

“What! you expected to find it?” 

“T thought it not unlikely.” 

He took the boots from the bag and compared the im- 
pressions of each of them with marks upon the ground. Then 
he clambered up to the rim of the hollow and crawled 
about among the ferns and bushes. 

“I am afraid that there are no more tracks,” said the 
inspector. “I have examined the ground very carefully for 
a hundred yards in each direction.” 

“Indeed!” said Holmes, rising. “I should not have the im- 
pertinence to do it again after what you say. But I should 
like to take a little walk over the moor before it grows dark 
that I may know my ground to-morrow, and I think that I 
shall put this horseshoe into my pocket for luck.” 

Colonel Ross, who had shown some signs of impatience 
at my companion’s quiet and systematic method of work, 
glanced at his watch. “I wish you would come back with 
me, Inspector,” said he. “There are several points on which 
I should like your advice, and especially as to whether we 
do not owe it to the public to remove our horse’s name 
from the entries for the cup.” 

“Certainly not,” cried Holmes with decision. “I should let 
the name stand.” 

The colonel bowed. “I am very glad to have had your 
opinion, sir,” said he. “You will find us at poor Straker’s 
house when you have finished your walk, and we can drive 
together into Tavistock.” 

He turned back with the inspector, while Holmes and I 
walked slowly across the moor. The sun was beginning to 
sink behind the stable of Mapleton, and the long, sloping 
plain in front of us was tinged with gold, deepening intd — 
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rich, ruddy browns where the faded ferns and brambles 
caught the evening light. But the glories of the landscape 
were all wasted upon my companion, who was sunk in the 
deepest thought. 

“It’s this way, Watson,” said he at last. “We may leave 
the question of who killed John Straker for the instant and 
confine ourselves to finding out what has become of the 
horse. Now, supposing that he broke away during or after 
the tragedy, where could he have gone to? The horse is a 
very gregarious creature. If left to himself his instincts 
would have been either to return to King’s Pyland or go 
over to Mapleton. Why should he run wild upon the moor? 
He would surely have been seen by now. And why should 
gypsies kidnap him? These people always clear out when 
they hear of trouble, for they do not wish to be pestered 
by the police. They could not hope to sell such a horse. 
They would run a great risk and gain nothing by taking 
him. Surely that is clear.” 

_ “Where is he, then?” 

“I have already said that he must have gone to King’s 
Pyland or to Mapleton. He is not at King’s Pyland. Therefore 
he is at Mapleton. Let us take that as a working hypothesis 
and see what it leads us to. This part of the moor, as the 
inspector remarked, is very hard and dry. But it falls away 
towards Mapleton, and you can see from here that there 
is a long hollow over yonder, which must have been very 
wet on Monday night. If our supposition is correct, then the 
horse must have crossed that, and there is the point where 
we should look for his tracks.” 

We had been walking briskly during this conversation, 
and a few more minutes brought us to the hollow in ques- 
tion. At Holmes’s request I walked down the bank to the 
right, and he to the left, but I had not taken fifty paces be- 
fore I heard him give a shout and saw him waving his 
hand to me. The track:of a horse was plainly outlined in 
the soft earth in front of him, and the shoe which he took 
from his pocket exactly fitted the impression. 

“See the value of imagination,” said Holmes. “It is the 
one quality which Gregory lacks. We imagined what might 
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have happened, acted upon the supposition, and find our- 
selves justified. Let us proceed.” 

We crossed the marshy bottom and passed over a quar- 
ter of a mile of dry, hard turf. Again the ground sloped, 
and again we came on the tracks. Then we lost them for 
half a mile, but only to pick them up once more quite close 
to Mapleton. It was Holmes who saw them first, and he 
stood pointing with a look of triumph upon his face. A 
man’s track was visible beside the horse’s. 

“The horse was alone before,” I cried. 

“Quite so. It was alone before. Hullo, what is this?” 

The double track turned sharp off and took the direction 
of King’s Pyland. Holmes whistled, and we both followed 
along after it. His eyes were on the trail, but I happened to 
look a little to one side and saw to my surprise the same 
tracks coming back again in the opposite direction. 

“One for you, Watson,” said Holmes when I pointed it 
out. “You have saved us a long walk, which would have 
brought us back on our own traces. Let us follow the re- 
turn track.” 

We had not to go far. It ended at the paving of asphalt 
which led up to the gates of the Mapleton stables. As we 
approached, a groom ran out from them. 

“We don’t want any loiterers about here,” said he. 

“TI only wished to ask a question,” said Holmes, with his 
finger and thumb in his waistcoat pocket. “Should I be too 
early to see your master, Mr. Silas Brown, if I were to call 
at five o’clock to-morrow morning?” 

“Bless you, sir, if anyone is about he will be, for he is 
always the first stirring. But here he is, sir, to answer your 


questions for himself. No, sir, no, it is as much as my place ~ 


is worth to let him see me touch your money. ieee: 
if you like.” 

As Sherlock Holmes replaced the ane © which he 
had drawn from his pocket, a fierce-looking elderly man 
strode out from the gate with a hunting-crop swinging in 
his hand. 


“What’s this, Dawson!” he cried. “No gossiping! Go — 
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about your business! And you, what the devil do you want 
here?” y 

“Ten minutes’ talk with you, my good sir,” said Holmes 
in the sweetest of voices. 

“T've no time to talk to every gadabout. We want no 
strangers here. Be off, or you may find a dog at your 
heels.” 

Holmes leaned forward and whispered something in the 
trainer’s ear. He started violently and flushed to the 
temples. 

“It’s a lie!” hé shouted. “An infernal lie!” \ 

“Very good. Shall we argue about it here in public or 
talk it over in your parlour?” 

“Oh, come in if you wish to.” 

Holmes smiled. “I shall not keep you more than a few 
minutes, Watson,” said he. “Now, Mr. Brown, I am quite at 
your disposal.” 

It was twenty minutes, and the reds had all faded into 
grays before Holmes and the trainer reappeared. Never : 
have I seen such a change as had been brought about in 
Silas Brown in that short time. His face was ashy pale, 
beads of perspiration shone upon his brow, and his hands 
shook until the hunting-crop wagged like a branch in the 
wind. His bullying, overbearing manner was all gone too, 
and he cringed along at my companion’s side like a dog 
with its master. 

“Your instructions will be done. It shall all be done,” 
said he. 

“There must be no mistake,” said Holmes, looking round 
at him. The other winced as he read the menace in his eyes. 

“Oh, no, there shall be no mistake. It shall be there. 
Should I change it first or not?” 

Holmes thought a little and then burst out laughing. “No, 
don’t,” said he, “I shall write to you about it. No tricks, now 
or” 
~ “Oh, you can trust me, you can trust me!” 

“Yes, I think I can. Well, you shall hear from me to- 
morrow.” He turned upon his heel, disregarding the trem- 
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bling hand which the other held out to him, and we set-off 
for King’s Pyland. 

“A more perfect compound of ‘the bully, coward, and 
sneak than Master Silas Brown\I have seldom met with,” 
remarked Holmes as we trudged along together. 

“He has the horse, then?” 

“He tried to bluster out of it, but I described to him so 
exactly what his actions had been upon that morning that 
he is convinced that I was watching him. Of course you 
observed the peculiarly square toes in the impressions, and 
that his own boots exactly corresponded to. them. Again, 
of course no subordinate would have dared to do such a 
thing. I described to him how, when according to his cus- 
tom he was the first down, he perceived a strange horse 
wandering over the moor. How he went out to it, and his 
astonishment at recognizing, from the white forehead 
which has given the favourite its name, that chance had 
put in his power the only horse which could beat the one 
upon which he had put his money. Then I described how 
his first impulse had been to lead him back to King’s Py- 
land, and how the devil had shown him how he could hide 
the horse until the race was over, and how he had led it 
back and concealed it at Mapleton. When I told him 
every detail he gave it up and thought only of saving his 
own skin.” : 7 

“But his stables had been searched?” 

“Oh, an old horse-faker like him has many a dodge.” 

“But are you not afraid to leave the horse in his power 
now, since he has every interest in injuring it?” 

“My dear fellow, he will guard it as the apple of his eye. 
He knows that his only hope of mercy is to produce it safe.” 
~ “Colonel Ross did not impress me as a man who would 
be likely to show much mercy in any case.” 

“The matter does not rest with Colonel Ross. I follow my 
own methods and tell as much or as little as I choose. That 
is the advantage of being unofficial. I don’t know whether 
you observed it, Watson, but the colonel’s manner has 
been just a trifle cavalier to me. I am inclined now to have 
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a little amusement at his expense. Say nothing to him about 
the horse.” 

“Certainly not without your permission.” 

“And of course this is all quite a minor point compared 
to the question of who killed John Straker.” 

“And you will devote yourself to that?” 

“On the contrary, we both go back to London by the 
night train.” 

I was thunderstruck by my friend’s words. We had only 
been a few hours in Devonshire, and that he should give up 
an investigation which he had begun so brilliantly was 
quite incomprehensible to me. Not a\word more could I 
draw from him until we were back at the trainer’s house. 
The colonel and the inspector were awaiting us, in the 
parlour. 

/ “My friend and I return to town by the night-express,” 
said Holmes. “We have had a charming little breath of 
your beautiful Dartmoor air.” 

The inspector opened his eyes, and the colonel’s lip 
curled in a sneer. 

“So you despair of arresting the murderer of poor 
Straker,” said he. 

Holmes shrugged his shoulders. “There are certainly 
grave difficulties in the way,” said he. “I have every hope, 
however, that your horse will start upon Tuesday, and I beg 
that you will have your jockey in readiness. Might I ask for 
a photograph of Mr. John Straker?” 

The inspector took one from an envelope and handed it 
to him. 3 ; 

“My dear Gregory, you anticipate all my wants. If I 
might ask you to wait here for an instant, I have a question 
which 'I should like to put to the maid.” 

“I must say that I am rather disappointed in our London 
consultant,” said Colonel Ross bluntly as my friend left the 
room. I do not see that we are any further than when he | 
came.’ 

“At least you have his assurance that your horse will 
rua,” said: I. é 
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“Yes, I have his assurance,” said the colonel with a shrug 
of his shoulders. “I should prefer to have the horse.” 

I was about to make some reply in defence of my friend 
when he entered the room again. 

“Now, gentlemen,” said he, “I am quite ready for Tavi- 
stock.” 

As we stepped into the carriage one of the stable-lads 
held the door open for us. A sudden idea seemed to occur 
to Holmes, for he leaned forward and touched the lad upon 
the sleeve. 

“You have a few sheep i in the paddock,” he said. “Who 

‘attends to them?” 

“T do, sir.” 

“Have you noticed anything amiss with them of late?” 

“Well, sir, not of much account, but three of them have 
gone lame, sir.’ 

I could see that Holmes was extremely leaked: for he 
chuckled and rubbed his hands together. 

“A long shot, Watson, a very long shot,” said he, pinch- 
ing my arm. “Gregory, let me recommend to your attention 
this singular i acta among the sheep. Drive on, coach- 
man!” 


Colonel Ross still wore an expression which showed the 


poor opinion which he had formed of my companion’s 
ability, but I saw by the inspector’s face that his attention 
had been keenly aroused. > 

“You consider that to be important?” he asked. 

“Exceedingly so.” 

“Is there any point to which you would wish to draw my 
attention?” 

“To the curious incident of the dog in the night-time.” 

“The dog did nothing in the night-time.” 

“That was the curious incident,’ remarked Sherlock 
Holmes. 

Four days later Holmes and I were again in the train, 
bound for Winchester to see the race for the Wessex Cup. 
Colonel Ross met us by appointment outside the station, 
and we drove in his drag to the course beyond the town. 
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His face was grave, and his manner was cold in the ex- 
treme. 

“I have seen nothing of my horse,” said he. 

“TI suppose that you would know him’when you saw him?” 
asked Holmes. 

The colonel was very angry. “I have been on the turf 
for twenty years and never was asked such a question 
as that before,” said he. “A child would know Silver Blaze 
with his white forehead and his mottled off-foreleg.” 

“How is the betting?” 

“Well, that is the curious part of it. You could have got 
fifteen to one yesterday, but the price has become shorter 
and shorter, until you can hardly get three to one now.” 

“Hum!” said Holmes. “Somebody knows something, that 
is clear.” 

As the drag drew up in the enclosure near the grand- 
stand I glanced at the card to see the entries. 


Wessex Plate [it ran] 50 sovs. each h ft with 
1000 sovs. added, for four and five year olds. 
Second, £300. Third, £200. New course (one mile 
and five furlongs). 

1. Mr. Heath Newton’s The Negro. Red cap. Cin- 
namon. jacket. 


2. Colonel Wardlaw’s Pugilist. Pink cap. Blue and 
black jacket. 

3. Lord Backwater’s Desborough. Yellow cap and . 
sleeves. 

4. Colonel Ross’s Silver Blaze. Black cap. Red 
jacket. 

5. Duke of Balmoral’s Iris. Yellow and black 
stripes. 

6. Lord Singleford’s BS er Purple cap. Black 
sleeves. : 


“We scratched our other one and put all hopes on your 
word,” said the colonel. “Why, what is that? Silver Blaze 


favourite?” _ 
“Five to four against Silver Blaze!” roared the ring. 
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“Five to four against Silver Blaze! Five to fifteen against 
Desborough! Five to four on the field!” 

“There are the numbers up,” I cried. “They are all six 
there.” 

“All six there? Then my horse is running,” cried the colo- 
nel in great agitation. “But I don’t see him. My colours have 
not passed.” 

“Only five have passed. This must be he.” 

As I spoke a powerful bay horse swept out from the 
weighing enclosure and cantered past us, bearing on its 
back the well-known black and red of the colonel. 

“That’s not my horse,” cried the owner. “That beast has 
not a white hair upon its body. What is this that you have 
done, Mr. Holmes?” 

“Well, well, let us see how he gets on,” said my friend 
imperturbably. For a few minutes he gazed through my 
field-glass. “Capital! An excellent start!” he cried desc 
“There they are, coming round the curve!” 

From our drag we had a superb view as they came up 
the straight. The six horses were so close together that a 
carpet could have covered them, but halfway up the yellow 
of the Mapleton stable showed to the front. Before they 
reached us, however, Desborough’s bolt was shot, and the 
colonel’s horse, coming away with a rush, passed the post 
a good six lengths before its rival, the Duke of Balmoral’s 
Iris making a bad third. 

“It’s my race, anyhow,” gasped the colonel, passing his 
hand over his eyes. “I confess that I can make neither head 
nor tail of it. Don’t you think that you have kept up your 
mystery long enough, Mr. Holmes?” 

“Certainly, Colonel, you shall know everything. Let us all 
go round and have a look at the horse together. Here he 
is,’ he continued as we made our way into the weighing 
enclosure, where only owners and their friends find ad- 
mittance. “You have only to wash his face and his leg in 
spirits of wine, and you will find that he is the same old 
Silver Blaze as ever.’ ; 

“You take my breath away!” 

“I found him in the hands of a faker and took the liberty 
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of running him just as he was sent over.” 

“My dear sir, you have done wonders. The horse looks 
very fit and well. It never went better in its life. I owe you a 
thousand apologies for having doubted your ability. You: 
have done me a ‘great service by recovering my horse. You 
would do me a greater still if you could lay your hands on 
the murderer of John Straker.”’ ; 

“I have done so,” said Holmes quietly. 

The colonel and I stared at him in amazement. “You 
have got him! Where is he, then?” 

“He is here.” 

“Here! Where?” 

“In my company at the present moment.” 

The colonel flushed angrily. “I quite recognize that I am 
under obligations to you, Mr. Holmes,” said he, “but I must 
regard what you have just said as either a very bad joke 
or an insult.” ; 

- Sherlock Holmes laughed. “I assure you that I have not 
associated you with the crime, Colonel,” said he. “The real 
murderer is standing immediately behind you.” He stepped 
past and laid his hand upon the glossy neck of the thorough- 
bred. 

“The horse!” cried both the colonel and myself. 

_ “Yes, the horse. And it may lessen his guilt if I say that it 
was done in self-defence, and that John Straker was a 
man who was entirely unworthy of your confidence. But 
there goes the bell, and as I stand to win a little on this 
next race, I shall defer a lengthy explanation until a more 
fitting time.” 


We had the corner of a Pullman car to ourselves that 
evening as we whirled back to London, and I fancy that 
the journey was a short one to Colonel Ross as well as to 
myself as we listened to our companion’s narrative of the 
events which had occurred at the Dartmoor training-stables 
upon that Monday night, and the means by which he had 
unravelled them. 

“I confess,” said he, “that any theories which I had 

formed from the newspaper reports were entirely errone- 
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ous. And yet there were indications there, had they not 
been overlaid by other details which concealed their true 
import. I went to Devonshire with the conviction that Fitz- 
roy Simpson was the true culprit, although, of course, I saw 
that the evidence against him was by no means complete. 
It was while I was in the carriage, just as we reached the 
trainer’s house, that the immense significance of the curried 
mutton occurred to me. You may remember that I was dis- 
trait and remained sitting after you had all alighted. I was 
marvelling in my own mind how I could possibly have over- 
looked so obvious a clue.” 

“T confess,” said the colonel, “that even now I cannot 
see how it helps us.” 

“It was the first link in my chain of reasoning. Powdered 
opium is by no means tasteless. The flavour is not disa- 
greeable, but it is perceptible. Were it mixed with any or- 
dinary dish the eater would undoubtedly detect” it and ~ 
would probably eat no more. A curry was exactly the 
medium which would disguise this taste. By no possible sup- 
position could this stranger, Fitzroy Simpson, have caused 
curry to be served in the trainer’s family that night, and 
it is surely too monstrous a coincidence to suppose that he 
happened to come along with powdered opium upon the 
very night when a dish happened to be served which would 
disguise the flavour. That is unthinkable. Therefore Simpson 
becomes eliminated from the case, and our attention 
centres upon Straker and his wife, the only two people 
who could have chosen curried mutton for supper that 
night. The opium was added after the dish was set aside 
for the stable-boy, for the others had the same for supper 
with no ill effects. Which of them, then, had access s to that 
dish without the maid seeing them? 

“Before deciding that question I had grasped the signifi- 
cance of the silence of the dog, for one true inference in- 
variably suggests others. The Simpson incident had shown 
me that a dog was kept in the stables, and yet, though 
someone had been in and had fetched out a horse, he had 
not barked enough to arouse the two lads in the loft. Ob- 
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viously the midnight visitor was someone whom the dog 
knew well. 5 

“I was already convinced, or almost convinced, that 
John Straker went down to the stables in the dead of the 
night and took out Silver Blaze. For what purpose? For a 
dishonest one, obviously, or why should he drug his own 
stable-boy? And yet I was at a loss to know why. There 
have been cases before now where trainers have made 
sure of great sums of money by laying against their own 
horses through agents and then preventing them from 
winning by fraud. Sometimes it is a pulling jockey. Some- 
times it is some surer and subtler means. What was it here? 
I hoped that the contents of his pockets might help me to 
form a conclusion. 

And they did so. You cannot have forgotten the singular 
knife which was found in the dead man’s hand, a knife 
which certainly no sane man would choose for a weapon. 
It was, as Dr. Watson told us, a form of knife which is used 
for the most delicate operations known in surgery. And it 
was to be used for a delicate operation that night. You 
must know, with your wide experience of turf matters, Colo- 
nel Ross, that it is possible to make a slight nick upon the 
tendons of a horse’s ham, and to do it subcutaneously, so 
as to leave absolutely no trace. A horse so treated would 
develop a slight lameness, which would be put down to a 

strain in exercise or a touch of rheumatism, but never to 
foul play.” 

“Villain! Scoundrel!” cried the colonel. 

“We have here the explanation of why John Straker 
wished to take the horse out on to the moor. So spirited 
a creature would have certainly roused the soundest of 
sleepers when it felt the prick of the knife. It was abso- 
lutely neGessary to do it in the open air.” 

“I have been blind!” cried the colonel. “Of course that 
was why he needed the candle and struck the match.” 

! “Undoubtedly. But in examining his belongings I was 
fortunate enough to discover not only the method of the 
crime but even its motives. As a man of the world, Colonel, 
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you know that men do not carry other people’s bills about 
in their pockets. We have most of us quite enough to do,to 
settle our own. I at once concluded that Straker was lead- 
ing a double life and keeping a second establishment. The 
nature of the bill showed that there was a lady in the case, 
and one who had expensive tastes. Liberal as you are with 
your servants, one can hardly expect that they can buy 
twenty-guinea walking dresses for their ladies. I questioned 
Mrs. Straker as to the dress without her knowing it, and, 
having satisfied myself that it had never reached her, I 
made a note of the milliner’s address and felt that by call- 
ing there with Straker’s photograph I could easily aS DORE 
of the mythical Derbyshire. 

“From that time on all was plain. Straker had led out 
the horse to a hollow where his light would be invisible. 
Simpson in his flight had dropped his cravat, and Straker 
had picked it up—with some idea, perhaps, that he might 
use it in securing the horse’s leg. Once in the hollow, he had 
got behind the horse and had struck a light; but the crea- 
ture, frightened at the sudden glare, and with the strange 
instinct of animals feeling that some mischief was intended, 
had lashed out, and the steel shoe had struck Straker full 
on the forehead. He had already, in spite of the rain, taken 
off his overcoat in order to do his delicate task, and so, as 
‘he fell, his knife gashed his thigh. Do I make it clear?” 

“Wonderful!” cried the colonel. “Wonderful! You might — 
have been there!” 

“My final shot was, I confess, a very long one. It struck 
me that so astute a man as Straker would not undertake 
this delicate tendon-nicking without a little practice. What 
could he practice on? My eyes fell upon the sheep, and I 
asked a question which, rather to my surprise, showed that 
my surmise was correct. 

“When I returned to London I called upon the milliner, 
who had recognized Straker as an excellent customer of 
the name of Derbyshire, who had a very dashing wife, 
with a strong partiality for expensive dresses. I have no 
doubt that this woman had plunged him over head and 

ears in debt, and so led him into this miserable plot.” 
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“You have explained all but one thing,” cried the colo- 
nel. “Where was the horse?” 

“Ah, it bolted, and was cared for by one of your neigh- 
bours. We must have an amnesty in that direction, I think. 
This is Clapham Junction, if I am not mistaken, and we shall 
be in Victoria in less than ten minutes. If you care to smoke 
a cigar in our rooms, Colonel, I shall be happy to give you 
any other details which might interest you.” 
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SHORTLY AFTER MY MARRIAGE IJ HAD BOUGHT A CONNEC- 
tion in the Paddington district. Old Mr. Farquhar, from 
whom I purchased it, had at one time an excellent general 
practice; but his age, and an affliction of the nature of St. 
Vitus’s dance from which he suffered, had very much 
thinned it. The public not unnaturally goes on the principle 
that he who would heal others must himself be whole, and 
looks askance at the curative powers of the man whose 
own case is beyond the reach of his drugs. Thus as my 
predecessor weakened his practice declined, until when I 
purchased it from him it had sunk from twelve hundred to 
little more than three hundred a year. I had confidence, 


however, in my own youth and energy and was convinced | 


that in a very few years the concern would be as flourish- 
ing as ever. 

For three months after taking over the practice I was 
kept very closely at work and saw little of my friend Sher- 
lock Holmes, for I was too busy to visit Baker Street, and he 
seldom went anywhere himself save upon professional busi- 
ness. I was surprised, therefore, when, one morning in June, 
as I sat reading the British Medical Journal after break- 
fast, I heard a ring at the bell, followed by the high, some- 
what strident tones of my old companion’s voice. 

“Ah, my dear Watson,” said he, striding into the room, 
“I am very delighted to see you! I trust that Mrs. Watson 
has entirely recovered from all the little excitements con- 
nected with our adventure of the Sign of Four.” 
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“Thank you, we are both very well,” said I, shaking him 

warmly by the hand. 

“And I hope, also,” he continued, sitting down in the 

. Tocking-chair, “that the cares of medical practice have 
not entirely obliterated the interest which you used to take 
in our little deductive problems.” 

“On the contrary,” I answered, “it was only last night 
that I was looking over my old notes, and classifying some 
of our past results.” 

“I trust that you don’t consider your collection closed.” 

“Not at all. I should wish nothing better than to have 
some more of such experiences.” 

“To-day, for example?” 

“Yes, to-day, if you like.” 

“And as far off as Birmingham?” 

“Certainly, if you wish it.” 

“And the practice?” 

“I do my neighbour’s when he goes. He is always ready 
to work off the debt.” 

“Ha! nothing could be better,” said Holmes, leaning 
back in his chair and looking keenly at me from under his 
half-closed lids. “I perceive that you have been unwell 
lately. Summer colds are always a little trying.” 

“I was confined to the house by a servere chill for three 
days last week. I thought, however, that I had cast off every 
trace of it.” 

“So you have. You look remarkably robust.” 

“How, then, did you know of it?” 

“My dear fellow, you know my methods.” 

“You deduced it, then?” 

“Certainly.” 

“And from what?” 

“From your slippers.” 

‘I glanced down at the new patent-leathers which I was 
wearing. “How on earth—” I began, but Holmes answered 
my question before it was asked. 

“Your slippers are new,” he said. “You could not have 
had them more than a few weeks. The soles which you are 
at this moment presenting to me are slightly scorched. For 
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a moment I thought they might have got wet and been 
burned in the drying. But near the instep there is a small 
circular wafer of paper with the shopman’s hieroglyphics — 
upon it. Damp would of course have removed this. You had, 
then, been sitting with your feet outstretched to the fire, 
which a man would hardly do even in so wet a June as this 
if he were in his full health.” 

Like all Holmes’s reasoning the thing seemed simplicity 
itself when it was once explained. He read the thought 
upon my features, and his smile had a tinge of bitterness. 

“T am afraid that I rather give myself away when I ex- 
plain,” said. he. “Results without causes are much more im- 
pressive. You are ready to come to Birmingham, then?” 

“Certainly. What is the case?” 

“You shall hear it all in the train. My client is outside in 
a four-wheeler. Can you come at once?” 

“In an instant.” I scribbled a note to my neighbour, 
rushed upstairs to explain the matter to my wife, and joined 
Holmes upon the doorstep. 

“Your neighbour is a doctor,” said he, nodding at the 
brass plate. 

“Yes, he bought a practice as I did.” 

“An old-established one?” 

“Just the same as mine. Both have been ever since the 
houses were built.” 

“Ah! then you got hold of the best of the two.” 

“J think I did. But how do you know?” 

“By the steps, my boy. Yours are worn three inches 
deeper than his. But this gentleman in the cab is my client, 
Mr. Hall Pycroft. Allow me to introduce you to him. Whip 
your horse up, cabby, for we have only just time to catch 
our train.” 

The man whom I found myself facing was a well-built, 
fresh-complexioned young fellow, with a frank, honest 
face and a slight, crisp, yellow moustache. He wore a very 
shiny. top-hat and a neat suit of sober black, which made 
him look what he was—a smart young City man, of the 
class who have been labelled cockneys, but who give us 
our crack volunteer regiments, and who turn out more fine 
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athletes and sportsmen than any body of men in these is- 
lands. His round, ruddy face was naturally full of cheeri- 
ness, but the corners of his mouth seemed to me to be 
pulled down in a half-comical distress. It was not, how- 
ever, until we were in a first-class carriage and well started 
upon our journey to Birmingham that I was able to learn © 
what the trouble was which had driven him to Sherlock 
Holmes. ; 

_ “We have a clear run here of seventy minutes,” Holmes 
remarked. “I want you, Mr. Hall Pycroft, to tell my friend 
your very interesting experience exactly as you have told 
it to me, or with more detail if possible. It will be of use to 
me to hear the succession of events again. It is a case, Wat- 
son, which may prove to have something in it, or may prove 
to have nothing, but which, at least presents those unusual 
and outré features which are as dear to you as they are to 
me. Now, Mr. Pycroft, I shall not interrupt you again.” 

Our young companion looked at me with a twinkle in 
his eye. . 

“The worst of the story is,” said he, “that I show myself 
up as such a confounded fool. Of course it may work out 
all right, and I don’t see that I could have done otherwise; 
but if I have lost my crib and get nothing in exchange I 
shall feel what a soft Johnny I have been. I’m not very 
good at telling a story, Dr. Watson, but it is like this with 
me: 

“T used to have a billet at Coxon & Woodhouse’s, of 
Draper Gardens, but they were let in early in the spring 
through the Venezuelan loan, as no doubt you remember, 
and came a nasty cropper. I had been with them five 
years, and old Coxon gave me a ripping good testimonial 
when the smash came, but of course we clerks were all 
turned adrift, the twenty-seven of us. I tried here and tried 
there, but there were lots of. other chaps on the same lay 
as myself, and it was a perfect frost for a long time. I had 
been taking three pounds a week at Coxon’s, and I had 
saved about seventy of them, but I soon worked my way 
through that and out at the other end. I was fairly at the 
end of my tether at last, and could hardly find the stamps 
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to answer the advertisements or the envelopes to stick 
them to. I had worn out my boots paddling up office stairs, 
and I seemed just as far from getting a billet as ever. 

“At last I saw a vacancy at Mawson & Williams’s, the 
great stockbroking firm in Lombard Street. I dare say E. C. 
is not much in your line, but I can tell you that this is about 
_ the richest house in London. The advertisement was to be 
answered by letter only. I sent in my testimonial and ap- 
plication, but without the least hope of getting it. Back 
came an answer by return, saying that if I would appear 
next Monday I might take over my new duties at once, 
provided that my appearance was satisfactory. No one 
knows how these things are worked. Some people say that 
the manager just plunges his hand into the heap and takes 
the first that comes. Anyhow it was my innings that time, 
and I don’t ever wish to feel better pleased. The screw was 
a pound a week rise, and the duties just about the same as 
at Coxon’s. 

“And now I come to the queer part of the business. I was 
in diggings out Hampstead way, 17 Potter’s Terrace. Well, 
I was sitting doing a smoke that very evening after I had 
been promised the appointment, when up came my land- 
lady with a card which had ‘Arthur Pinner, Financial 
Agent,’ printed upon it. I had never heard the name before 
and could not imagine what he wanted with me, but of 
course I asked her to show him up. In he walked, a middle- 
sized, dark-haired, dark-eyed, black-bearded man, with a 
touch of the sheeny about his nose. He had a brisk kind 
of way with him and spoke sharply, like a man who knew 
the value of time. 

“Mr. Hall Pycroft, I believe?’ said he. 

“Yes, sir,’ I answered, pushing a chair towards him. 

“Lately engaged at Coxon & Woodhouse’s?’ 

* “Ves, sir.’ 

* “And now on the staff of Mawson’s.’ 

* ‘Quite so.’ 

“ ‘Well,’ said he, ‘the fact is that I have heard some 
really extraordinary stories about your financial ability. 
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You remember Parker, who used to be Coxon’s manager. 
He can never say enough about it.’ 

“Of course-I was pleased to hear this. I had always been 
pretty sharp in the office, but I had never dreamed that I 
was talked about in the City in this fashion. 

“*You have a good memory?’ said he. 

“Pretty fair,’ I answered modestly. 

“Have you kept in touch with the market while you have 
been out of work?’ he asked. 

“Yes. I read the stock-exchange list every morning.’ 

“Now that shows real application!’ he cried. ‘That is 
the way to prosper! You won’t mind my testing you, will 
you? Let me see. How are Ayrshires?’ 

““A hundred and six and a quarter to a hundred and 
five and seven-eighths.’ 

“And New Zealand consolidated?’ 

“A hundred and four.’ ~ 

“ ‘And British Broken Hills?’ 

“Seven to seven-and-six.’ 

“ ‘Wonderful!’ he cried with his hands up. ‘This quite fits 
in with all that I had heard. My boy, my boy, you are very 
much too good to be a clerk at Mawson’s!’ 

“This outburst rather astonished me, as you can think. 
‘Well,’ said I, ‘other people don’t think quite so much of me 
as you seem to do, Mr. Pinner. I had a hard enough fight 
to get this berth, and I am very glad to have it.’ 

“Pooh, man; you should soar above it. You are not.in 
your true sphere. Now, I'll tell you how it stands with me. 
What I have to offer is little enough when measured by 
your ability, but when compared with Mawson’s it’s light to 
dark. Let me see. When do you go to Mawson’s?’ 

““On Monday.’ 

“ ‘Ha, ha! I think I would risk a little sporting flutter that 
you don’t go there at all.’ 

“ ‘Not go to Mawson’s?’ 

_ “‘No, sir. By that day you will be the business manager 
of the Franco-Midland Hardware Company, Limited, with 
a hundred and thirty-four branches in the towns and vil- 
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lages of France, not counting one in Brussels and one in 
San Remo.’ : 

“This took my breath away. ‘I never heard of it,’ said I. 

“ ‘Very likely not. It has been kept very quiet, for the 
capital was all privately subscribed, and it’s too good a 
thing to let the public into. My brother, Harry Pinner, is 
promoter, and joins the board after allotment as manag- 
ing director. He knew I was in the swim down here and 
asked me to pick up a good man cheap. A young, pushing 
man with plenty of snap about him. Parker spoke of you, 
and that brought me here to-night. We can only offer you 
a beggarly five hundred to start with.’ 

“ ‘Rive hundred a year!’ I shouted. 

“Only that at the beginning; but you are to have an 
over-riding commission of one per cent. on all business 
done by your agents, and you may take my word for it that 
this will come to more than your salary.’ 

“ “But I know nothing about hardware.’ 

“Tut, my boy, you know about figures.’ 

“My head buzzed, and I could hardly sit still in my chair. 
But suddenly a little chill of-doubt came upon me. 

“YT must be frank with you,’ said I. ‘Mawson only gives 
me two hundred, but Mawson is safe. Now, really, I know 
so little about your company that—’ 

“ “Ah, smart, smart!’ he cried in a kind of ecstasy of de- 
light. “You are the very man for us. You are not to be talked 
over, and quite right, too. Now, here’s a note for a hun- 
dred pounds, and if you think that we can do business you 
may just slip it into your pocket as an advance upon your 
salary.’ ~ 

“*That is very handsome,’ said I. ‘When should I take 
over my new duties?’ 

“ Be in Birmingham to-morrow at one,’ said he. ‘I have 
a note in my pocket here which you will take to my brother. 
You will find him at 126B Corporation Street, where the 
temporary offices of the company are situated. Of course 
he must confirm your engagement, but between ourselves 
it will be all right.’ 
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“Really, I hardly know how to express my gratitude, 
Mr. Pinner,’ said I. 

“Not at all, my boy. You have only got your deserts. 
There are one or two small things—mere formalities—which 
I must arrange with you. You have a bit of paper beside 
you there. Kindly write upon it “I am perfectly willing to 
act as business manager to the Franco-Midland Hardware 
Company, Limited, at a minimum salary of £500.” ’ 

“I did as he asked, and he put the paper in his pocket. 

““There is one other detail,’ said he. ‘What do you in-+ 
tend to do about Mawson’s?’ 

“T had forgotten all about Mawson’s in my joy. ‘Ill write 
and resign,’ said I. 

“Precisely what I don’t want you to do. I had a row 
Over you with Mawson’s manager. I had gone up to ask 
him about you, and he was very offensive; accused me of 
coaxing you away from the service of the firm, and that 
sort of thing. At last I fairly lost my temper. “If you want 
good men you should pay them a good price,” said I. 

“¢<¥e would rather have our small price than your big 
one,” said he. « 

“* «Pil lay you a fiver,” said I, “that when he has my of- 
fer you'll never so much as hear from him again.” 

—“*<Tyone!” said he. “We picked him out of the gutter, 
and he won’t leave us so easily.” Those were: his very 
words.’ 

“ “The impudent scoundrel!’ I cried. ‘I’ve never so much as 
seen him in my life. Why should I consider him in any way? 
I shall certainly not write if you would rather I didn’t.’ 

“Good! That’s a promise,’ said he, rising from his chair, 
‘Well, I’m delighted to have got so good a man for my 
brother. Here’s your advance of a hundred pounds, and 
here is the letter. Make a note of the address, 126B Corpo- 
ration Street, and remember that one o’clock tomorrow is 
your appointment. Good-night, and may you have all the 
fortune that you deserve!’ . 

“That’s just about all that passed between us, as near as 
I can remember. You can imagine, Dr. Watson, how pleased 
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I was at such an extraordinary bit of good fortune. I sat 
up half the night hugging myself over it, and next day I 
was off to Birmingham in a train that would take me in 
plenty time for my appointment. I took my things to a hotel 
in New Street, and then I made my way to the address 
which had been given me. 

“It was a quarter of an hour before oe time, but I 
thought that would make no difference. 126B was a pas- 
sage between two large shops, which led to a winding 
stone stair, from which there were many flats, let as offices 
to companies or professional men. The names of the occu- . 
pants were painted at the bottom on the wall, but there 
was no such name as the Franco-Midland Hardware Com- 
pany, Limited. I stood for a few minutes with my heart in 
my boots, wondering whether the whole thing was an 
elaborate hoax or not, when up came a man and addressed 
me. He was very like the chap I had seen the night before, 
the same figure and voice, but he was clean-shaven and 
his hair was lighter. 

“Are you Mr. Hall Pycroft?’ he naked: 

“ Yes,’ said I. 

““Oh! I was expecting you, but you are a trifle before 
your time. I had a note from my brother this morning in 
which he sang your praises very loudly.’ 

“JT was just looking for the offices when you came.’ 

“ “We have not got our name up yet, for we only secured 
these temporary premises last week. Come up with me, and 
we-will talk the matter over.’ 

“T followed him to the top of a very lofty stair, and there, 
right under the slates, were a couple of empty, dusty little 
rooms, uncarpeted and uncurtained, into which he led me. 
I had thought of a great office with shining tables and 
rows of clerks, such as I was used to, and I daresay I 
stared rather straight at the two deal chairs and one little 
table, which with a ledger and a waste-paper basket, made 
up the whole furniture. 

“Don’t be ‘disheartened, Mr. Pycroft,’ said my new ac- 
quaintance, seeing the length of my face. ‘Rome was not 
built in a day, and we have lots of money at Shira gems 
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though we don’t cut much dash yet in offices. Pray sit down, 
and let me have your letter.’ 

“I gave it to him, and he read it over very carefully. 

“*You seem to have made a vast impression upon my 
brother Arthur,’ said he, ‘and I know that he is a pretty 
shrewd judge. He swears by London, you know; and I by 
Birmingham; but this time I shall follow his advice. Pray 
consider yourself definitely engaged.’ 

“‘What are my duties?’ I asked. 

“*You will eventually manage the great depot in Paris, 
which will pour a flood of English crockery into the shops 
of a hundred and thirty-four agents in France. The pur- 
chase will be completed in a week, and meanwhile you will 
remain in Birmingham and make yourself useful.’ 

“e ‘How?’ 

“For answer, he took a big red book out of a drawer. 

““This is a directory of Paris,’ said he, ‘with the trades 
after the names of the people. I want you to take it home 
with you, and to mark off all the hardware-sellers, with 
their addresses. It would be of the greatest use to me to 
have them.’ : 

“ Surely, there are classified lists?’ I suggested. 

“ ‘Not reliable ones. Their system is different from ours. 
Stick at it, and let me have the lists by Monday, at twelve. ‘ 
Good-day, Mr. Pycroft. If you continue to show zeal and 
intelligence you will find the company a good master.’ 

“T went back to the hotel with the big book under my 
arm, and with very conflicting feelings in my breast. On 
the one hand, I was definitely engaged and had a hundred 
pounds in my pocket; on the other, the look of the offices, 
the absence of name on the wall, and other of the points 
which would strike a business man had left a bad impres- 
sion as to the position of my employers. However, come 
what might, I had my money, so I settled down to my task. 
All Sunday I was kept hard at work, and yet by Monday 
I had only got as far as H. I went round to my employer, 
found him in the same dismantled kind of room, and was 
told to keep at it until Wednesday, and then come again. 
On Wednesday it was still unfinished, so I hammered away 
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until Friday—that is, yesterday. Then I brought it rae to 
Mr. Harry Pinner.: 

“Thank you very much,’ said he, ‘I fear that I Be 
rated the difficulty of the task. This list will be of vety ma- 
terial assistance to me.’ 

“ It took some time,’ said I. 

““*And now,’ said he, ‘I want you to make a list of the 
furniture shops, for they all sell ‘asin i 

“Very good.’ 

“And you can come up to-morrow evening at seven and 
let me know how you are getting on. Don’t overwork your- 
self. A couple of hours at Day’s Music Hall in the evening 
would do you no harm after your labours.’ He laughed as 
he spoke, and I saw with a thrill that his second tooth upon 
the left-hand side had been very badly stuffed with gold.” 

Sherlock Holmes rubbed his hands with delight, and I 
stared with astonishment at our client. 

“You may well look surprised, Dr. Watson, but it is this 
way,” said he: “When I was speaking to the other chap in 
London, at the time that he laughed at my not going to 
Mawson’s, I happened to notice that his tooth-was stuffed 
in this very identical fashion. The glint of the gold in each 
case caught my eyé, you see. When I put that with the 
voice’and figure being the same, and only those things al- 
tered which might be changed by a razor orya wig, I could 
not doubt that it was the same man. Of course you expect 
two brothers to be alike, but not that they should have the 
same tooth stuffed in the same way. He bowed me out, and 
I found myself in the street, hardly knowing whether I was 
on my head or my heels. Back I went to my hotel, put my. 
head in a basin of cold water, and tried to think it out. 
Why had he sent me from London to Birmingham? Why 
had he got there before me? And why had he written a 
letter from himself to himself? It was altogether too much 
for me, and I could make no sense of it. And then suddenly 
it struck me that what was dark to me might be very light 
to Mr. Sherlock Holmes. I had just time to get up to town 
by the night train to see him this morning, and to bring you 
both back with me to Birmingham.” 
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There was a pause after the stock-broker’s clerk had con- 
cluded his surprising experience. Then Sherlock Holmes 
cocked his eye at me, leaning back on the cushions with‘a 
pleased and yet critical face, like'a connoisseur who has 
just taken his first sip of a comet vintage. 

“Rather fine, Watson, is it not?” said he. “There are 
points in it which please me. I think that you will agree 
with me that an interview with Mr. Arthur Harry Pinner in 
the temporary offices. of the Franco-Midland Hardware 
Company, Limited, would be a rather interesting experience 
for both of us.” 

“But how can we do it?” I asked. 

“Oh, easily enough,” said Hall Pycroft cheerily. “You are 
two friends of mine who are in want of a billet, and what 
could be more natural than that I should bring you both 
_ round to the managing director?” 

“Quite so, of course,” said Holmes. “J should like to have 
a look at the gentleman and see if I can make anything 
of his little game. What qualities have you, my friend, which 
would make your services so valuable? Or is it possible . 
that—” He began biting his nails and staring blankly out 
of the window, and we hardly drew another word from 
him until we were in New Street. 

At seven o’clock that evening we were walking, the three 
of us, down Corporation Street to the company’s offices. 

“Tt is no use our being at all before our time,” said our 
client. “He only comes there to see me, apparently, for the 
place is deserted up to the very hour he names.” 

“That is suggestive,” remarked Holmes. 

“By Jove, I told you so!” cried the clerk. “That’s he walk- 
ing ahead of us there.” 

He pointed to a smallish, dark, well-dressed man who 
was bustling along the other side of the road. As we 
watched him he looked across at a boy who was bawling 
out the latest edition of the evening paper, and, running’ 
over among the cabs and busses, he bought one from him. 
Then, clutching it in his hand, he vanished through a door- 
way. ° 

“There he goes!” cried Hall Pycroft. “These are the com- 
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pany’s offices into which he has gone. Come with me, and 
I'll fix it up as easily as possible.” 

Following his lead, we ascended five stories, until we 
found ourselves outside a half-opened door, at which our 
client tapped. A voice within bade us enter, and we entered 
a bare, unfurnished room such as Hall Pycroft had de- 
scribed. At the single table sat the man whom we had seen 
in the street, with his evening paper spread out in front of 
him, and as he looked up at us it seemed to me that I had 
never looked upon a face which bore such marks of grief, 
and of something beyond grief—of a horror such as comes 
to few men in a lifetime. His brow glistened with perspira- 

tion, his cheeks were of the dull, dead white of a fish’s 
belly, and his eyes were wild and staring. He looked at his 
clerk as though he failed to recognize him, and I could see 
by the astonishment depicted upon our conductor’s face that 
this was by no means the usual appearance of his employer. 

“You look ill, Mr. Pinner!” he exclaimed. 

“Yes, I am not very well,” answered the other, making 
obvious efforts to pull himself together and licking his dry 
lips before he spoke. “Who are these gentlemen whom you 
have brought with you?” 

“One is Mr. Harris, of Bermondsey, and the other is Mr. 


Price, of this town,” said our clerk glibly. “They are friends - 


of mine and gentlemen of experience, but they have been 
out of a place for some little time, and they hoped that 
perhaps you might find an opening for them in the com- 
pany’s employment.” 

“Very possibly! very possibly!” cried\Mr. Pinner with a 
ghastly smile. “Yes, I have no doubt that we shall be able 
to do something for you. What is your particular line, Mr. 
Harris?” 

“I am an accountant,” said Holmes. 

“Ah, yes, we shall want something of the sort. ‘And you, 
Mr. Price?” 

“A clerk,” said I. 


“I have every hope that the company may accommodate ° 


you. I will let you know about it as soon as we come to 
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any conclusion. And now I beg that you will go. For God’s 
sake leave me to myself!” 

These last words were shot out of him, as though the con- 
straint which he was evidently setting upon himself had sud- 
denly and utterly burst asunder. Holmes and I glanced at 
each other, and Hall Pycroft took a step towards the table. 

“You forget, Mr. Pinner, that I am here by tenors 
to receive some directions from you,” said he. 

“Certainly, Mr. Pycroft, certainly,” the other resumed in 
a calmer tone. “You may wait here a moment and there is 
no reason why your friends should not wait with you. I will 
be entirely at your service in three minutes, if I might tres- 
pass upon your patience so far.” He rose with a very cour- 
teous air, and, bowing to us, he passed out through a door 
at the farther end of the room, which he closed behind him. 

“What now?” whispered Holmes. “Is he giving us the 
slip?” 

“Impossible,” answered Pycroft. 

“Why so?” 

“That door leads into an inner room.” 

“There is no exit?” 

“None.” 

“Ts it furnished?” 

“It was empty yesterday.” 

“Then what on earth can he be doing? There is some- 
thing which I don’t understand in this matter. If ever a man 
was three parts mad with terror, that man’s name is Pinner. 
What can have put the shivers on him?” 

“He suspects that we are detectives,” : suggested. 

“That’s it,” cried Pycroft. 

Holmes shook his head. “He did not nee pale. He was 
pale when we entered the room,” said he. “It is just possible 
that—” 

His words were interrupted by a sharp rat-tat from the 
direction of the inner door. 

- “What the deuce is he knocking at his own door for?” 
cried the clerk. 

Again and much louder came the rat-tat-tat. We all 
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gazed expectantly at the closed door. Glancing at Holmes, 
I saw his face turn rigid, and he leaned forward in intense 
excitement. Then suddenly came a low guggling, gargling 
sound, and a brisk drumming upon woodwork. Holmes 
sprang frantically across the room and pushed at the door. 
It was fastened on the inner side. Following his example, 
we threw ourselves upon it with all our weight. One hinge 
snapped, then the other, and down came the door with a 
crash. Rushing over it, we found ourselves in the inner room. 
It was empty. 

_ But it was only for a moment that we were at fault. At 
One corner, the corner nearest the room which we had left, 
there was a second door. Holmes sprang to it and pulled 
it open. A coat and waistcoat were lying on the floor, and 
from a hook behind the door, with his own braces round 
his neck, was hanging the managing director of the Franco- 
Midland Hardware Company. His knees were drawn up, his 
head hung at a dreadful angle to his body, and the clatter 
of his heels against the door made the noise which had 
broken in upon our conversation. In an instant I had caught 
him round the waist, and held him up while Holmes and 
Pycroft untied the elastic bands which had disappeared 
between the livid creases of skin. Then we carried him into 
the other room, where he lay with a clay-coloured face, 
puffing his purple lips in and out with every breath—a 
dreadful wreck of all that he had been but five minutes 
before. 

“What do you think of him, Watson?” asked Holmes. 

I stooped over him and examined him. His pulse was 
feeble and intermittent, but his breathing grew longer, and 
there was a little shivering of his eyelids, which showed a 
thin white slit of ball beneath. | 

“Tt has been touch and go with him,” said I, “but he'll 
live now. Just open that,window, and hand me the water 
carafe.” I undid his collar, poured the cold water over his 
face, and raised and sank his arms until he drew a long, 
natural breath. “It’s only a question of time now,” said I 
as I turned away from him. 
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Holmes stood by the table, with his hands deep in his 
trousers’ pockets and his chin upon his breast. 

“I suppose we ought to call the police in now,” said he. 
“And yet I confess that I’d like to give them a complete case 
when they come.” 

“It’s a blessed mystery to me,” cried Pycroft, scratching 
his head. “Whatever they wanted to bring me all the way 
up here for; and then—” 

“Pooh! All that is clear enough,” said Holmes impatiently. 
“Tt is this last sudden move.” 

“You understand the rest, then?” 

“I think that it is fairly obvious. What do you say, Wat- 
son?” 

I shrugged my shoulders. “I must confess that I am out of 
my depths,” said I. 

“Oh, surely if you consider the events at first they can 
only point to one conclusion.” 

“What do you make of them?” 

“Well, the whole thing hinges upon two points. The first 
is the making of Pycroft write a declaration by which he 
entered the service of this preposterous company. Do you 
not see how very suggestive that is?” 

“I am afraid I miss the point.” 

“Well, why did they want him to do it? Not as a busi- 
ness matter, for these arrangements are usually verbal, and 
there was no earthly business reason why this should be an 
exception. Don’t you see, my young friend, that they were 
very anxious to obtain a specimen of your handwriting, and 
had no other way of doing it?” 

“And why?” 

“Quite so. Why? When we answer that we have made 
some progress with our little problem. Why? There can be 
only one adequate reason. Someone wanted to learn to 
imitate your writing and had to procure a specimen of it 
first» And now if we pass on to the second point we find 
that each throws light upon the other. That point is the re- 
quest made by Pinner that you should not resign your 
place, but should leave the manager of this important busi- 
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_ ness in the full expectation that a Mr. Hall Pycroft, whom 
. he had never seen, was about to enter the office upon the 
Monday morning.” 

“My God!” cried our client, “what a blind beetle I have 
been!” . 

“Now you see the point about the handwriting. Suppose 
that someone turned up in your place who wrote a com- 
pletely different hand from that in which you had applied 
for the vacancy, of course the game would have been up. 
But in the interval the rogue had learned to imitate you, 
and his position was therefore secure, as I presume that 
nobody in the office had ever set eyes upon you.” 

“Not a soul,” groaned Hall Pycroft. . 

“Very good. Of course it was of the utmost importance 
to prevent you from thinking better of it, and also to keep 
you from coming into contact with anyone who might tell 
you that your double was at work in Mawson’s office. 
Therefore they gave you a handsome advance on your 
salary, and ran you off to the Midlands, where they gave 
you enough work to do to prevent your going to London, 
where you might have burst their little game up. That is 
all plain enough.” 

“But why should this man pretend to be his own brother?” 

_ “Well, that is pretty clear also. There are evidently only 
two of them in it. The other is impersonating you at the of- 
fice. This one acted as your engager, and then found that 
he could not find you an employer without admitting a third 
person into his plot. That he was most unwilling to do. He 
changed his appearance as far as he could, and trusted 
that the likeness, which you could not fail to observe, would 
be put down to a family resemblance. But for the happy 
chance of the gold stuffing, your suspicions would probably 

never have been aroused.” 
’ Hall Pycroft shook his clenched hands in the air. “Good 
Lord!” he cried, “while I have been fooled in this way, what 
has this other Hall Pycroft been doing at Mawson’s? What 
should we do, Mr. Holmes? Tell me what to do.” 

“We must wire to Mawson’s.” 

“They shut at twelve on Saturdays.” 
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“Never mind. There may be some door-keeper or attend- 
ant—” 

“Ah, yes, they keep a permanent guard there on account 
of the value of the securities that they hold. I remember 
hearing it talked of in the City.” 

“Very good, we shall wire to him and see if all is well, 
and if a clerk of your name is working there. That is clear 
enough, but what is not so clear is why at sight of us one 
of the rogues should instantly walk out of the room and 
hang himself.” 

“The paper!” croaked a voice behind us. The man was 
sitting up, blanched and ghastly, with returning reason in 
his eyes, and hands which rubbed nervously at the broad 
red band which still encircled his throat. 

“The paper! Of course!” yelled Holmes in a paroxysm of 
excitement. “Idiot that I was! I thought so much of our visit 
that the paper never entered my head for an\instant. To 
be sure, the secret must lie there.” He flattened it out upon 
the table, and a cry of triumph burst from his lips. “Look 
at this, Watson,” he cried. “It is a London paper, an early 
edition of the Evening Standard. Here is what we want. 
Look at the headlines: ‘Crime in the City. Murder at Maw- 
son & Williams’s. Gigantic attempted Robbery. Capture of 
the Criminal.’ Here, Watson, we are all equally anxious to 
hear it, so kindly read it aloud to us.” 

It appeared from its position in the paper to have been 
the one event of importance in town, and the account of it 
ran in this way: 


“A desperate attempt at robbery, culminating 
in the death of one man and the capture of the 
criminal, occurred this afternoon in the City. For 
some time back Mawson & Williams, the famous 
financial house, have been the guardians of se- 
curities which amount in the aggregate to a sum 
of considerably over a million sterling. So con- 
scious was the manager of the responsibility 
which devolved upon him in consequence of the 
great interests at stake that safes of the very 
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latest construction have been employed, and an 
armed watchman has been left day and night in 
the building. It appears that last week a new 
clerk named Hall Pycroft was engaged by the 
firm. This person appears to have been none 
other than Beddington, the famous forger and 
cracksman, who, with his brother, has only re- 
cently emerged from a five years’ spell of penal 
servitude. By some means, which are not yet clear, 
he succeeded in winning, under a false name, this 
official position in the office, which he utilized 
in order to obtain mouldings of various locks, and 
a thorough knowledge of the position of the 
strongroom and the safes. 

“It is customary at Mawson’s for the clerks to 
leave at midday on Saturday. Sergeant Tuson, of 
the City police, was somewhat surprised, there- 
fore, to see a gentleman with a carpet-bag come 
down the steps at twenty minutes past one. His 
suspicions being aroused, the sergeant followed 
the man, and with the aid of Constable Pollock 
succeeded, after a most desperate resistance, in 
arresting him. It was at once clear that a daring 
and gigantic robbery had been committed. Near- 
ly a hundred thousand pounds’ worth of Ameri- 
can railway bonds, with a large amount of script 
in mines and other companies, was discovered in 
the bag. On examining the premises the body of 
the unfortunate watchman was found doubled up 
and thrust into the largest of the safes, where it 
would not have been discovered until Monday 
morning had it not been for the prompt action 
of Sergeant Tuson. The man’s skull had been 
shattered by a blow from a poker delivered from 
behind. There could be no doubt that Beddington 
had obtained entrance by pretending that he had 
left something behind him, and having murdered 
the watchman, rapidly rifled the large safe, and 
then made off with his booty. His brother, who 
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usually works with him, has not appeared in this 
job as far as can at present be ascertained, al- 
though the police are making energetic inquiries 
as to his whereabouts.” 


“Well, we may save the police some little trouble in that 
direction,” said Holmes, glancing at the haggard figure 
huddled up by the window. “Human nature is a strange ~ 
mixture, Watson. You see that even a villain and murderer 
can inspire such affection that his brother turns to suicide 
when he learns that his neck is forfeited. However, we have 
no choice as to our action. The doctor and I will remain on 
guard, Mr. Pycroft, if you will have the kindness to step 
out for the police.” 
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DURING MY LONG AND INTIMATE ACQUAINTANCE WITH MR, 
Sherlock Holmes I had never heard him refer to his rela- 
tions, and hardly ever to his own early life. This reticence 
upon his part had increased the somewhat inhuman effect - 
which he produced upon me, until sometimes I found myself 
regarding him as an isolated phenomenon, a brain without a 
heart, as deficient in human sympathy as he was preéminent 
in intelligence. His aversion to women and his disinclination 
to form new friendships were both typical of his unemo- 
tional character, but not more so than his complete suppres- 
sion of every reference to his own people. I had come to 
believe that he was an orphan with no relatives living; but 
one day, to my very great surprise, he began to talk to me 
about his brother. 

It was after tea on a summer evening, and the conversa- 
tion, which had roamed in a desultory, spasmodic fashion 
from golf clubs to the causes of the change in the obliquity 
of the ecliptic, came round at last to the question of atavism 
and hereditary aptitudes. The point under. discussion was, 
how far any singular gift in an individual was due to his 
ancestry and how far to his own early training. 

“In your own case,” said I, “from all that you have told 
me, it seems obvious that your faculty of observation and 
your peculiar facility for deduction are due to your own 
systematic training.” 

“To some extent,” he answered thoughtfully. “My ances- 
tors were country squires, who appear to have led much 
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the same life as is natural to their class. But, none the less, 
my turn that way is in my veins, and may have come with 
my grandmother, who was the sister of Vernet, the French 
artist. Art in the blood is liable to take the strangest forms.” 

“But how do you know that it is hereditary?” 

“Because my brother Mycroft possesses it in a larger 
degree than I do.” ; 

This was news to me indeed. If there were another man 
with such singular powers in England, how was it that nei- 
ther police nor public had heard of him? I put the question, 
with a hint that it was my companion’s modesty which made 
him acknowledge his brother as his superior. Holmes 
laughed at my suggestion. 

“My dear Watson,” said he, “I cannot agree with those 
who rank modesty among the virtues. To the logician all 
things should be seen exactly as they are, and to under- 
estimate one’s self is as much a departure from truth as to 
exaggerate one’s own powers. When I say, therefore, that 
Mycroft has better powers of observation than I, you may 
take it that I am speaking the exact and literal truth.” 

“Is he your junior?” 

“Seven years my senior.” 

“How comes it that he is unknown?” 

“Oh, he is very well known in his own circle.” 

- “Where, then?” 

“Well, in the Diogenes Club, for example.” 

I had never heard of the institution, and my face must 
have proclaimed as much, for Sherlock Holmes pulled out 
his watch. 

“The Diogenes Club is the queerest club in London, and 
Mycroft one of the queerest men. He’s always there from 
quarter to five to twenty to eight. It’s six now, so if you 
care for a stroll this beautiful evening I shall be very happy 
to introduce you to two curiosities.” 

Five minutes later we were in the street, walking towards 
Regent’s Circus. 

“You wonder,” said my companion, “why it is that My- 
croft does not use his powers for detective work. He is in- 
capable of it.” 
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“But I thought you said—” 

“TI said that he was my superior in observation and de- 
duction. If the art of the detective began and ended in rea- 
soning from an armchair, my brother would be the greatest 
criminal agent that ever lived. But he has no ambition and 
no energy. He will not even go out of his way to verify his 
own solutions, and would rather be considered wrong than 
to take the trouble to prove himself right. Again and 
again I have taken a problem to him, and have received an 
explanation which has afterwards proved to be the correct 
one. And yet he was absolutely incapable of working out 
the practical points which must be gone into before a case 
could be laid before a judge or jury.” 

“It is not his profession, then?” 

“By no means. What is to me a means of livelihood is 
to him the merest hobby of a dilettante. He has an extraor- 
dinary faculty for figures, and audits the books in some of 
the government departments. Mycroft lodges in Pall Mall, 
and he walks round the corner into Whitehall every morn- 
ing and back every evening. From year’s end to year’s end 
he takes no other exercise, and is seen nowhere else, except 
only in the Diogenes Club, which is just opposite his rooms.” 

“T cannot recall the name.” — 

“Very likely not. There are many men in London, you © 
know, who, some from shyness, some from misanthropy, 
have no wish for the company of their fellows. Yet they 
are not averse to comfortable chairs and the latest periodi- 
cals. It is for the convenience of these that the Diogenes 
Club was started, and it now contains the most unsociable 
and unclubable men in town. No member is permitted to 
take the least notice of any other one. Save in the Stran- 
ger’s Room, no talking is, under any circumstances, allowed, 
and three offences, if brought to the notice of the commit- 
tee, render the talker liable to expulsion. My brother was 
one of the founders, and I have myself found it a very 
soothing atmosphere.” 

We had reached Pall Mall as we talked, and were walk- 
ing down it from the St. James’s end. Sherlock Holmes 
stopped at a door some little distance from the Carlton, 
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and, cautioning me not to speak, he led the way into the 
hall. Through the glass panelling I caught a glimpse of a 
large and luxurious room, in which a considerable number 
of men were sitting about and reading papers, each in his 
own little nook. Holmes showed me into a small chamber 
which looked out into Pall Mall, and then, leaving me for 
a minute, he came back with a companion whom I knew 
could only be his brother. 

Mycroft Holmes ‘was a much larger and stouter man 
than Sherlock. His body was absolutely corpulent, but his 
face, though massive, had preserved something of the 
sharpness of expression which was so remarkable in that of 
his brother. His eyes, which were of a peculiarly light, 
watery gray, seemed to always retain that far-away, intro- 
spective look which I had only observed in Sherlock’s when 
he was exerting his full powers. 

“I am glad to meet you, sir,” said he, putting out a 
broad, fat hand like the flipper of a seal. “I hear of Sher- 
lock everywhere since you became his chronicler. By the 
way, Sherlock, I expected to see you round last week to 
consult me over that Manor House case. I thought you might 
be a little out of your depth.” 

“No, I solved it,” said my friend, smiling. 

“It was Adams, of course.” 

“Yes, it was Adams.” 

“I was sure of it from the first.” The two sat down to- 
gether in the bow-window of the club. “To anyone who 
wishes to study mankind this -is the spot,” said Mycroft. 
“Look at the magnificent types! Look at these two men who 
are coming towards us, for example.” 

“The billiard-marker and the other?” 

“Precisely. What do you make of the other?” 

The two men had stopped opposite the window. Some 
chalk marks over the waistcoat pocket were the only signs 
of billiards which I could see in one of them. The other was 
a very small, dark fellow, with his hat pushed back and 
several packages under his arm. 

“An old soldier, I perceive,” said Sherlock. 

“And very recently discharged,” remarked the brother. 
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“Served in India, I see.” 

“And a non-commissioned officer.” 

“Royal Artillery, I fancy,” said Sherlock. 

“And a widower.” ~ 

“But with a child.” 

“Children, my dear boy, children.” 

“Come,” said I, laughing, “this is a little too much.” 

_ “Surely,” answered Holmes, “it is not hard to say that a 
man with that bearing, expression of authority, and sun- 

baked skin, is a soldier, is more than a private, and is not 

long from India.” 

“That he has not left the service long is shown by his 
still wearing his ammunition boots, as they are called,” ob- 
served Mycroft. 

“He had not the cavalry stride, yet he wore his hat on 
one side, as is shown by the lighter skin on that side of his 
brow. His weight is against his being a sapper. He is in the 
artillery.” 

“Then, of course, his complete mourning shows that he 
has lost someone very dear. The fact that he is doing his 
own shopping looks as though it were his wife. He has been 
buying things for children, you perceive. There is a rattle, 
which shows that one of them is very young. The wife proba- 
bly died in childbed. The fact that he has a picture-book 
under his arm shows that there is another child to be 
thought of.” . 

I began to understand what my friend meant when he 
said that his brother possessed even keener faculties than 
he did himself. He glanced across at me and smiled. My- 
croft took snuff from a tortoise-shell box ‘and brushed away 
the wandering grains from his coat front with a large, red 
silk handkerchief. 

“By the way, Sherlock,” said he, “I have had something 
quite after your own heart—a most singular problem—sub- 
mitted to my judgment. I really had not the energy to fol- 
low it up save in a very incomplete fashion, but it gave me 
a basis for some pleasing speculations. If you would care 
to hear the facts—” 

“My dear Mycroft, I should be delighted.” 
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The brother scribbled a note upon a leaf of his pocket- 
book, and, ringing the bell, he handed it to the waiter. 

“I have asked Mr. Melas to step across,” said he. “He 
lodges on the floor above me, and I have some slight ac- 
quaintance with him, which led him to come to me in his 
perplexity. Mr. Melas is a Greek by extraction, as I under- 
stand, and he is‘a remarkable linguist. He earns his living 
partly as interpreter in the law courts and partly by acting 
as guide to any wealthy Orientals who may visit the North- 
umberland Avenue hotels. I think I will leave him to tell his 
very remarkable experience in his own fashion.” 

A few minutes later we were joined by a short, stout man 
whose olive face and coal black hair proclaimed his South- 
ern origin, though his speech was that of an educated Eng- 
lishman. He shook hands eagerly with Sherlock Holmes, 
and his dark eyes sparkled with pleasure when he under- 
stood that the specialist was anxious to hear his story. 

“I do not believe that the police credit me—on my word, 
I do not,” said he in a wailing voice. “Just because they 
have never heard of it before, they think that such a thing 
cannot be. But I know that I shall never be easy in my mind 
until I know what has become of my poor man with the 
sticking-plaster upon his face.” 

“T am all attention,” said Sherlock Holmes. 

“This is Wednesday evening,” said Mr. Melas. “Well, 
then, it was Monday night—only two days ago, you under- 
stand—that all this happened. I am an interpreter, as per- 
haps my neighbour there has told you. I interpret all lan- 
guages—or nearly all—but as I am a Greek by birth and 
with a Grecian name, it is with that particular tongue that 

-I am principally associated. For many years I have been the 
_ chief Greek interpreter in London, and my name is very 
well known in the hotels. 

“It happens not unfrequently that I am sent for at 
strange hours by foreigners who get into difficulties, or by 
travellers who arrive late and wish my services. I was not 
surprised, therefore, on Monday night when a Mr. Latimer, 
a very fashionably dressed young man, came up to my 
rooms and asked me to accompany him in a cab which was 
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waiting at the door. A Greek friend had come to see him 
upon business, he said, and as he could speak nothing but 
his own tongue, the services of an interpreter were indis- 
pensable. He gave me to understand that his house was 
some little distance off, in Kensington, and he seemed to 
be in a great hurry, bustling me rapidly into the cab when 
we had descended to the street. 

“I say into the cab, but I soon became doubtful as to 
whether it was not a carriage in which I found myself. It 
was certainly more roomy than the ordinary four-wheeled 
disgrace to London, and the fittings, though frayed, were 
of rich quality. Mr. Latimer seated himself opposite to me 
and we started off through Charing Cross and up the 
Shaftesbury Avenue. We had come out upon Oxford Street 
and I had ventured some remark as to this being a round- 
about way to Kensington, when my words were arrested 
by the extraordinary conduct of my companion. 

“He began by drawing a most formidable-looking bludg- 
eon loaded with lead from his pocket, and switching it 
backward and forward several times, as if to test its weight 
and strength. Then he placed it without a word upon the 
seat beside him. Having done this, he drew up the win- 
dows on each side, and I found to my astonishment that 
they were covered with paper so as to prevent my seeing 
. through them. 

“T am sorry to cut off your view, Mr. Melas,’ said he. 
‘The fact is that I have no intention that you should see 
what the place is to which we are driving. It might possibly 
be inconvenient to me if you could find your way there 
again.’ 

“As you can imagine, I was utterly taken aback by such 
an address. My companion was a powerful, broad-shoul- 
dered young fellow, and, apart from the weapon, I should 
not have had the slightest chance in a struggle with him. 

““This is very extraordinary conduct, Mr. Latimer,’ I 
stammered. “You must be aware that what you are doing 
is quite illegal.’ 

“Tt is somewhat of a liberty, no doubt,’ said he, ‘but 
we'll make it up to you. I must warn YOU, however, Mr. 
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Melas, that if at any time to-night you attempt to raise an 
alarm or do anything which is against my interests, you will 
find it a very serious thing. I beg you to remember that no 
one knows where you are, and that, whether you are in 
this carriage or in my house, you are equally in my power.’ 

“His words were quiet, but he had a rasping way of say- 
ing them, which was very menacing. I sat in silence wonder- 
ing what on earth could be his reason for kidnapping me 
in this extraordinary fashion. Whatever it might be, it was 
perfectly clear that there was no possible use in my resist- 
ing, and that I could only wait to see what might befall. 

“For nearly two hours we drove without my having the 
least clue as to where we were going. Sometimes the rattle 
of the stones told of a paved causeway, and at others our 
smooth, silent course suggested asphalt; but, save by this 
variation in sound, there was nothing at all which could in 
the remotest way help me to form a guess as to where we 
were. The paper over each window was impenetrable to 
light, and a blue curtain was drawn across the glasswork 
in front. It was a quarter-past seven when we left Pall Mall, 
and my watch showed me that it was ten minutes to nine 
when we at last came to a standstill. My companion let 
down the window, and I caught a glimpse of a low, arched 
doorway with a lamp burning above it. As I was hurried 
from the carriage it swung open, and I found myself inside 
the house, with a vague impression of a lawn and trees on 
each side of me as I entered. Whether these were private 
grounds, however, or bona-fide country was more than I 
could possibly venture to say. / 

“There was a coloured gas-lamp inside which was turned 
so low that I could see little save that the hall was of some 
size and hung with pictures. In the dim light I could make 
out that the person who had opened the door was a small, 
mean-looking, middle-aged man with rounded shoulders. 
As he turned towards us the glint of the light showed me 
that he was wearing glasses. 

“ Ts this Mr. Melas, Harold?’ said he. 

Less, 

“ ‘Well done, well done! No ill-will, Mr. Melas, I hope, 
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but we could not get on without you. If you deal fair with 
us you'll not regret it, but if you try any tricks, God help 
you!’ He spoke in a nervous, jerky fashion, and with little 
giggling laughs in between, but somehow he impressed me 
with fear more than the other. 

“What do you want with me?’ I asked. 

“ “Only to ask a few questions of a Greek gentleman who 
is: visiting us, and to let us have the answers. But say no 
more than you are told to say, or—’ here came the nervous 
giggle again—‘you had better never have been born.’ 

“As he spoke he opened a door and showed the way 
into a room which appeared to be very richly furnished, 
but again the only light was afforded by a single lamp 
half-turned down. The chamber was certainly large, and 
the way in which my feet sank into the carpet as I stepped 
across it told me of its richness. I caught glimpses of velvet 
chairs, a high white marble mantelpiece, and what seemed 
to be a suit of Japanese armour at one side of it. There was 
a chair just under the lamp, and the elderly man motioned 
that I should sit in it. The younger had left us, but he sud- 
denly returned through another door, leading with him a 
gentleman clad in some sort of loose dressing-gown who 
moved slowly towards us. As he came into the circle of dim 
light which enabled me to see him more clearly I was thrilled 
with horror at his appearance. He was deadly pale and 
terribly emaciated, with the protruding, brilliant eyes of a 
man whose spirit was greater than his strength. But what 
shocked me more than any signs of physical weakness was 
that his face was grotesquely criss-crossed with sticking- 
plaster, and that one large pad of it was fastened over his 
mouth. 

“Have -you the slate, Harold?’ cried the older man, as . 
this strange being fell rather than sat down into a chair. 
‘Are his hands loose? Now, then, give him the pencil. You 
are to ask.the questions, Mr. Melas, and he will write the 
answers. Ask him first of all whether he is prepared to sign 
the papers?’ 

“The man’s eyes flashed fire. 

“ ‘Never!’ he wrote in Greek upon the slate. 
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“On no conditions?’ I asked at the bidding of our tyrant. 

““Only if I see her married in my presence by a Greek 
priest whom I know.’ 

“The man giggled in his venomous way. 

“*You know what awaits you, then?’ 

“I care nothing for myself.’ 

“These are samples of the questions and answers which 
made up our strange half-spoken, half-written conversation. 
Again and again I had to ask him whether he would give 
in and sign the documents. Again and again I had the same 
indignant reply. But soon a happy thought came to me. I 
took to adding on little sentences of my own to each ques- 
tion, innocent ones at first, to test whether either of our 
companions knew anything of the matter, and then, as I 
found that they showed no sign I played a more dangerous 
game. Our conversation ran something like this: 

“*You can do no good by this obstinacy. Who are you?’ 

“TI care not. I am a stranger in London.’ 

“Your fate will be on your own head. How long have 
you been here?’ 

“ “Let it be so. Three weeks.’ 

“The property can never be yours. What ails you?’ 

“Tt shall not go to villains. They are starving me.’ 

“*You shall go free if you sign. What house is this?’ 

* 1 will never sign. I do not know.’ 

“You are not doing her any service. What is your name?’ 

“Tet me hear her say so. Kratides.’ . 

“You shall see her if you sign. Where are you from?’ 

“Then I shall never see her. Athens.’ 

“Another five minutes, Mr. Holmes, and I should have 
wormed out the whole story under their very noses. My very 
next question might have cleared the matter up, but at that 
instant the doof opened and a woman stepped into the 
room. I could not see her clearly enough to know more than 
that she was tall and graceful, with black hair, and clad 
in some sort of loose, white gown. 

“ ‘Harold,’ said she, speaking English with a broken ac- 
cent. ‘I could not stay away longer. It is so lonely up there 
with only— Oh, my God, it is Paul!’ 
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“These last words were in Greek, and at the same instant. 
the man with a convulsive effort tore the plaster from his 
lips, and screaming out ‘Sophy! Sophy!’ rushed into the 
woman’s arms. Their embrace was but for an instant, how- 
ever, for the younger man seized the woman and pushed 
her out of the room, while the elder easily overpowered 
his emaciated victim and dragged him away through the 
other door. For a moment I was left alone in the room, and 
I sprang to my feet with some vague idea that I might in 
some way get a clue to what this house was in which I 
found myself. Fortunately, however, I took no steps, for 
looking up I saw that the older man was standing in the 
doorway, with his eyes fixed upon me. 

““That will do, Mr. Melas,’ said he. ‘You perceive that 
we have taken you into our confidence over some very pri- 
vate business. We should not have troubled you, only that 
our friend who speaks Greek and who began these nego- 
tiations has been forced to return to the East. It was quite 
necessary for us to find someone to take his place, and we 
were fortunate in hearing of your powers.’ 

“IT bowed. 

“There are five sovereigns here,’ said he, walking up to 
me, ‘which will, I hope, be a sufficient fee. But remember,’ 
he. added, tapping me lightly on the chest and giggling, 
‘if you speak to a human soul about this—one human soul, 
mind—well, may God have mercy upon your soul!’ 

“JT cannot tell you the loathing and horror with which this 
insignificant-looking man inspired me. I could see him better 
now as the lamp-light shone upon him. His features were — 
peaky and sallow, and his little pointed beard was thready 
and ill-nourishted. He pushed his face forward as he spoke 
and his lips and eyelids were continually twitching like a 
man with St. Vitus’s dance. I could not help thinking that 
his strange, catchy little laugh was also a symptom of some 
nervous malady. The terror of his face lay in his eyes, how- 
ever, steel gray, and glistening coldly with a malignant, in- 
exorable cruelty in their depths. - 

“ ‘We shall know if you speak of this,’ said he. ‘We have 
our own means of information. Now you will find the car- 
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riage waiting, and my friend will see you on your way.’ 
“I was hurried through the hall and into the vehicle, 
again obtaining that momentary glimpse of trees anda 
garden. Mr. Latimer followed closely at my heels and took 
his place opposite to me without a word. In silence we 
again drove for an interminable distance with the windows 
raised, until at last, just after midnight, the carriage pulled 
up. 
“You will get down here, Mr. Melas,’ said my compan- 
ion. ‘I am sorry to leave you so far from your house, but 
there is no alternative. Any attempt upon your part to fol- 
low the carriage can only end in injury to yourself.’ 

“He opened the door as he spoke, and.I had hardly time 
to spring out when the coachman lashed the horse and the 
carriage rattled away. I looked around me in astonishment. 
I was on some sort of a heathy common mottled over with 
dark clumps of furze-bushes. Far away stretched a line of 
houses, with a light here and there\in the upper windows, 
On the other side I saw the red signal-lamps of a railway. 

“The carriage which had brought me was already out of 
sight. I stood gazing round and wondering where on earth 
I might be, when I saw someone coming towards me in the 
darkness. As he came up to me I made out that he was a 
railway porter. 

““Can you tell:me what place this is?’ I asked. 

“ ‘Wandsworth Common,’ said he. 

““Can I get a train into town?’ 

“Tf you walk on a mile or so to Clapham Junction,’ said 
he, ‘you'll just be in time for the last to Victoria.’ 

“So that was the end of my adventure, Mr. Holmes. I do 
not know where I was, nor whom I spoke with, nor anything 
save what I have told you. But I know that there is’ foul 
play going on, and I want to help that unhappy man if I 
can. I told the whole story to Mr. Mycroft Holmes next 
morning, and subsequently to the police.” - 

We all sat in silence for some little time after listening 
to this extraordinary narrative. Then Sherlock looked across 
at his brother. 

“Any steps?” he asked. 
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Mycroft picked up uae Daily News, which was lying on 
the side-table. 


“Anybody supplying any information as to the 
whereabouts of a Greek gentleman named Paul 
Kratides, from Athens, who is unable to speak 
English, will be rewarded. A similar reward paid 
to anyone giving information about a Greek lady 
whose first name is Sophy. X 2473. 


That was in all the dailies. No answer.” 

“How about the Greek legation?” 

“I have inquired. They know nothing.” 

“A wire to the head of the Athens police, then?” 

“Sherlock has all the energy of the family,” said Mycroft, 
turning to me. “Well, you take the case up by all means 
and let me know if you do any good.” 

“Certainly,” answered my friend, rising from his chair. 
“Tl let you know, and Mr. Melas also. In the meantime, Mr. 
Melas, I should certainly be on my guard if I were you, for 
of course they must know through these advertisements that 
you have betrayed them.” 

As we walked home together, Holmes stopped at a tele- 
graph office and sent off several wires. 

“You see, Watson,” he remarked, “our evening has been 
by no means wasted. Some of my most interesting cases 
have come to me in this way through Mycroft. The problem 
which we have just listened to, although it can admit of but 
one explanation, has still some distinguishing features.” 

“You have hopes of solving it?” 

“Well, knowing as much as we do, it will be singular in- 
deed if we ‘fail to discover the rest. You must yourself have 
formed some theory which will explain the facts to which 
we have listened.” 

“In a vague way, yes.” 

“What was your idea, then?” 

“It seemed to me to be obvious that this Greek girl had 
been carried off by the young Englishman named as 
Latimer.” 
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“Carried off from where?” 

“Athens, perhaps.” 

Sherlock Holmes shook his head. “This young man could 
not talk a word of Greek. The lady could talk English fairly 
well. Inference—that she had been in England some little 
time, but he had not been in Greece.” 

“Well, then, we will presume that she had once come on 
a visit to England, and that this Harold had persuaded her 
to fly with him,” 

“That is more probable.” 

“Then the brother—for that, I fancy, must be the feishien: 
ship—comes over from Greece to interfere. He imprudently 
puts himself into the power of the young man and his older 
associate. They seize him and use violence towards him in 
order to make him sign some papers to make over the girl’s 
fortune—of which he may be trustee—to them. This he re- 
fuses to do. In order to negotiate with him they have to get 
an interpreter, and they pitch upon this Mr. Melas, having 
used some other one before. The girl is not told of the ar- 
rival of her brother and finds it out by the merest accident.” 

“Excellent, Watson!” cried Holmes. “I really fancy that 
you are not far from the truth. You see that we hold all 
the cards, and we have only to fear some sudden act of 
violence on their part. If they give us time we must have 
them.” 

“But how can we find where this house lies?” 

“Well, if our conjecture is correct and the girl’s name is 
or was Sophy Kratides, we should have no difficulty in 
tracing her. That must be our main hope, for the brother is, 
of course, a complete stranger. It is clear that some time 
has elapsed since this Harold established these relations 
with the girl—some weeks, at any rate—since the brother in 
Greece has had time to hear of it and come across. If they 
have been living in the same place during this time, it is 
probable that we shall have some answer to Mycroft’s ad- 
vertisement.” 

We had reached our house in Baker Street while we had 
been talking. Holmes ascended the stair first, and as he 
opened the door of our room he gave a start of surprise. 
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Looking over his shoulder, I was equally astonished. His 
brother Mycroft was sitting smoking in the armchair. 

“Come in, Sherlock! Come in, sir,” said he blandly, smii- 
ing at our surprised faces. “You don’t expect such energy 
from me, do you, Sherlock? But somehow this case attracts ~ 
me.” 

“How did you get here?” 

“I passed you in a hansom.” 

“There has been some new development?” 

“I had an answer to my adyertisement.” 

“Ah!? 

“Yes, it came within a few minutes of your leaving.” 

“And to what effect?” 

Mycroft Holmes took out a sheet of paper. 

“Here it is,” said he, “written with a J pen on royal cream 
paper by a middle-aged man with a weak constitution. 


“Sir [he says]: 

“In answer to your advertisement of to-day’s 
date, I beg to inform you that I know the young 
lady in question very well. If you should care to 
call upon me I could give you some particulars as 
to her painful history. She is living at present at 
The Myrtles, Beckenham. 

“Yours faithfully, 
“J. Davenport.” 


“He writes from Lower Brixton,” said Mycroft Holmes. 
“Do you not think that we might drive to him now, Sherlock, 
and learn these particulars?” 

“My dear Mycroft, the brother’s life is more valuable than 
the sister’s story. I think we should call at Scotland Yard 
for Inspector Gregson and go straight out to Beckenham. 
We know that’ a man is being done to death, and every 
hour may be vital.” 

“Better pick up Mr. Melas on our way,” I suggested. “We 
may need an interpreter.” 

“Excellent,” said Sherlock Holmes. “Send the boy for a 
four-wheeler, and we shall be off at once.” He opened the 
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table-drawer as he spoke, and I noticed that he slipped his 
revolver into his pocket. “Yes,” said he in answer to my 
glance, “I should say, from what we have heard, that we 
are dealing with a particularly dangerous gang.” 

It was almost dark before we found ourselves in Pall Mall, 
at the rooms of Mr. Melas. A gentleman had just called 
for him, and he was gone. 

“Can you tell me where?” asked Mycroft Holmes. 

“I don’t know, sir,” answered the woman who had 
opened the door; “I only know that he drove away with 
the gentleman in a carriage.” 

“Did the gentleman give a name?” 

“No, sir.” 

“He wasn’t a tall, handsome, dark young man?” 

“Oh, no, sir. He was a little gentleman, with glasses, thin 
in the face, but very pleasant in his ways, for he was laugh- 
ing all the time that he was talking.” 

“Come along!” cried Sherlock Holmes abruptly. “This 
grows serious,” he observed as we drove to Scotland Yard. 
“These men have got hold of Melas again. He is a man of 
no physical courage, as they are well aware from their ex- 
perience the other night. This villain was able to terrorize 
him the instant that he got into his presence. No doubt they 
want his professional services, but, having used him, they 
may be inclined to punish him for what they will regard as 
his treachery.” 

Our hope was that, by taking train, we might get to 
Beckenham as soon as or sooner than the carriage. On 
reaching Scotland Yard, however, it was more than an 
hour before we could get Inspector Gregson and comply 
with the legal formalities which would enable us to enter 
the house. It was a quarter to ten before we reached Lon- 
don Bridge, and half past before the four of us alighted on 
the Beckenham platform. A drive of half a mile brought us 
to The Myrtles—a large, dark house standing back from the 
road in its own grounds. Here we dismissed our cab and 
made our way up the drive together. 

“The windows are all dark,” remarked the inspector. “The 
house seems deserted.” 
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“Our birds are flown and the nest empty,” said Holmes. 

“Why do you say so?” 

“A carriage heavily loaded with luggage has passed out 
during the last hour.” — 

The inspector laughed. “I saw the wheel-tracks in the 
light of the gate-lamp, but where does the luggage come 
in?” 

“You may have observed the same wheel-tracks going 
the other way. But the outward-bound ones were very much 
deeper—so much so that we can say for a certainty that 
there was a very considerable weight on the carriage.” 

“You get a trifle beyond me there,” said the inspector, 
shrugging his shoulders. “It will not be an easy door to 
force, but we will try if we cannot make someone hear us.” 

He hammered loudly at the knocker and pulled at the 
bell, but without any success. Holmes had slipped away, but 
he came back in a few minutes. 

“T have a window open,” said he. 

“It is a mercy that you are on the side of the force, and 
not against it, Mr. Holmes,” remarked the inspector as he 
noted the clever way in which my friend had forced back 
the catch. “Well, I think that under the circumstances we 
may enter without an invitation.” 

One after the other we made our way into a large apart- 
ment, which was evidently that in which Mr. Melas had 
found himself. The inspector had lit his lantern, and by its 
light we could see the two doors, the curtain, the lamp, 
and the suit of Japanese mail as he had described them. 
On the table lay two glasses, an empty brandy-bottle, and 
the remains of a meal. 

“What is that?” asked Holmes suddenly. 

We all stood still and listened. A low moaning sound was 
coming from somewhere over our heads. Holmes rushed to 
the door and out into the hall. The dismal noise came from 
upstairs. He dashed up, the inspector and I at his heels, 
while his brother Mycroft followed as quickly as his great 
bulk would permit. 

‘Three doors faced us upon the second floor, and it was 
from the central of these that the sinister sounds were issu- 
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ing, sinking sometimes into a dull mumble and rising again 
into a shrill whine. It was locked, but the key had been left 
on the outside. Holmes flung open the door and rushed in, 
but he was out again in an instant, with his hand to his 
throat. 

“It’s charcoal,” he cried. “Give it time. It will clear.” 

Peering in, we could see that the only light in the room 
came from a dull blue flame which flickered from a small 
brass ‘tripod in the centre. It threw a livid, unnatural circle 
upon the floor, while in the shadows beyond we saw the 
vague loom of two figures which crouched against the wall. 
From the open door there reeked a horrible poisonous ex- 
halation which set us gasping and coughing. Holmes rushed 
to the top of the stairs to draw in the fresh air, and then, 
dashing into the room, he threw up the window and hurled 
the brazen tripod out into the garden. 

“We can enter in a minute,” he gasped, darting out 
again. “Where is a candle? I doubt if we could strike a 
match in that atmosphere. Hold the light at the door and 
we shall get them out, Mycroft, now!” 

With a rush we got to the poisoned men and dragged 
them out into the well-lit hall. Both of them were blue- . 
lipped .and insensible, with swollen, congested faces and 
protruding eyes. Indeed, so distorted were their features 
that, save for his black beard and stout figure, we might 
have failed to recognize in one of them the Greek inter- 
preter who had parted from us only a few hours before 
at the Diogenes Club. His hands and feet were securely 
strapped together, and he bore over one eye the marks of 
a violent blow. The other, who was secured in a similar 
fashion, was a tall man in the last stage of emaciation, with 
several strips of sticking-plaster arranged in a grotesque 
pattern over his face. He had ceased to moan as we laid 
him down, and a glance showed me that for him at least 
our aid had come too late. Mr. Melas, however, still lived, 
and in less than an hour, with the aid of ammonia and 
brandy, I had the satisfaction of seeing him open his eyes, 
and of knowing that my hand had drawn him back from 
that dark valley in which all paths meet. 
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It was a simple story which he had to tell, and one which 
did but confirm our own deductions. His visitor, on entering 
his rooms, had drawn a life-preserver from his sleeve, and 
had so impressed him with the fear of instant and inevitable 
_ death that he had kidnapped him for the second time. In- 
deed, it was almost mesmeric, the effect which this giggling 
ruffian had produced upon the unfortunate linguist, for he 
could not speak of him save with trembling hands and a 
blanched cheek. He had been taken swiftly to Beckenham, 
and had acted as interpreter in a second interview, even 
more dramatic than the first, in which the two Englishmen 
had menaced their prisoner with instant death if he did not 
comply with their demands. Finally, finding him proof 
against every threat, they had hurled him back into his 
prison, and after reproaching Melas with his treachery, 
which appeared from the newspaper advertisement, they 
had stunned him with a blow from a stick, and he remem- 
bered nothing more until he found us bending over him. 

And this was the singular case of the Grecian Interpreter, 
the explanation of which is still involved in some mystery. 
We were able to find out, by communicating with the gen- 
tleman who had answered the advertisement, that the un- 
fortunate young lady came of a wealthy Grecian family, 
and that she had been on a visit to some friends in Eng- 
land. While there she had met a young man named Harold 
Latimer, who had acquired an ascendency over her and 
had eventually persuaded her to fly with him. Her friends, 
shocked at the event, had contented themselves with inform- 
ing her brother at Athens, and had then washed their 
hands of the matter. The brother, on his arrival in England, 
had imprudently placed himself in the power of Latimer and 
of his associate, whose name was Wilson Kemp—a man of 
the foulest antecedents. These two, finding that through 
his ignorance of the language he was helpless in their 
hands, had kept him a prisoner, and had endeavoured by 
cruelty and starvation to make him sign away his own and 
his sister’s property. They had kept him in the house without 
the girl’s knowledge, and the plaster over the face had 
been for the purpose of making recognition difficult in case 
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she should ever catch a glimpse of him. Her feminine per- 
ceptions, however, had instantly seen through the disguise 
when, on the occasion of the interpreter’s visit, she had 
seen him for the first time. The poor girl, however, was her- 
self a prisoner, for there was no one about the house ex- 
cept the man who acted as coachman, and his wife, both 
of whom were tools of the conspirators. Finding that their 
secret was out, and that their prisoner was not to be co- 
erced, the two villains with the girl had fled away at a few 
hours’ notice from the furnished house which they had hired, 
having first, as they thought, taken vengeance both upon 
the man who had defied and the one who had betrayed 
them. 

Months afterwards a curious newspaper cutting reached 
us from Buda-Pesth. It told how two Englishmen who had 
been travelling with a woman had met with a tragic end. 
They had each been stabbed, it seems, and the Hungarian 
police were of opinion that they had quarrelled and had 
inflicted mortal injuries upon each other. Holmes, however, 
is, I fancy, of a different way of thinking, and he holds to 
this day that, if one could find the Grecian girl, oné might 
learn how the wrongs of herself and her brother came to 
be avenged. 
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IT WAS ON A BITTERLY COLD NIGHT AND FROSTY MORNING, . 
towards the end of the winter of 97, that I was awakened by 
a tugging at my shoulder. It was Holmes. The candle in his 
hand shone upon his eager, stooping face, and told me at a 
glance that something was amiss. 

“Come, Watson, come!” he cried. “The game is afoot. 
Not a word! Into your clothes and come!” 

Ten, minutes later we were both in a cab, and rattling 
through the silent streets on our way to Charing Cross Sta- 
tion. The first faint winter’s dawn was beginning to appear, 
and we could dimly see the occasional figure of an early 
workman as he passed us, blurred and indistinct in the 
opalescent London reek. Holmes nestled in silence into his 
heavy coat, and I was glad to do the same, for the air was 
most bitter, and neither of us had broken our fast. 

It was not unti! we had consumed some hot-tea at the 
station and taken our places in the Kentish train that we 
were sufficiently thawed, he to speak and I to listen. Holmes 
drew, a note from his pocket, and read aloud: 


Abbey Grange, Marsham, Kent, 
3:30 A.M. 
My Dear Mr. Holmes: 

I should be very glad of your immediate assist- 
ance in what promises to be a most remarkable 
case. It is something quite in your line. Except for 
releasing the lady I will see that everything is 
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kept exactly as I have found it, but I beg you not 
to lose an instant, as it is difficult to leave Sir 
Eustace there. 
Yours faithfully, 
Stanley Hopkins. 


“Hopkins has called me in seven times, and on each 
occasion his summons has been entirely justified,” said 
Holmes. “I fancy that every one of his cases had found its 
way into your collection, and I must admit, Watson, that 
you have some power of selection, which atones for much 
which I deplore in your narratives. Your fatal habit of look- 
ing at everything from the point of view of a story instead 
of as a scientific exercise has ruined what might have been 
an instructive and even classical series of demonstrations. 
You slur over work of the utmost finesse and delicacy, in 
order to dwell upon sensational details which may excite, 
but cannot possibly instruct, the reader.” 

“Why do you not write them yourself?” I said, with some 
bitterness. , 

“T will, my dear Watson, I will. At present I am, as you 
know, fairly busy, but I propose to devote my declining 
years to the composition of a textbook, which shall focus 
the whole art of detection into one volume. Our present 
research appears to be a case of murder.” 

“You think this Sir Eustace is dead, then?” 

“I should say so. Hopkins’s writing shows considerable" 
agitation, and he is not an emotional man. Yes, I gather 
there has been violence, and that the body is left for our 
inspection. A mere suicide would not have caused him to 
send for me. As to the release of the lady, it would appear 
that she has been locked in her room during the tragedy. 
We are moving in high life, Watson, crackling paper, ‘E. B.’ 
monogram, coat-of-arms, picturesque address. I think that 
friend Hopkins will live up to his reputation, and that we 
Shall have an interesting morning. The crime was commit- 
‘ted before twelve last night.” 

“How can you possibly tell?” 

“By an inspection of the trains, and by reckoning the 
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time. The local police had to be called in, they had to com- 
- municate with Scotland Yard, Hopkins had to go out, and 
he in turn had to send for me. All that makes a fair night’s 
work. Well, here we are at Chiselhurst Station, and we 
shall soon set our doubts at rest.” ~ 

A drive of a couple of miles through narrow country 
lanes brought.us to a park gate, which was opened for us 
by an old lodge-keeper, whose haggard face bore the re- 
flection of some great disaster. The avenue ran through a 
noble park, between lines of ancient elms, and ended in a 
low, widespread house, pillared in front after the fashion 
of Palladio. The central part was evidently of a great age 
and shrouded in ivy, but the large windows showed that 
modern changes had been carried out, and one wing of the 
house appeared to be entirely new. The youthful figure and 
alert, eager face of Inspector Stanley Hopkins cont pated 
us in the open doorway. 

“I’m very glad you have come, Mr. Holmes. And you, 
too, Dr. Watson. But, indeed, if I had my time over again, I 
should not have troubled you, for since the lady has come 
to herself, she has given so clear an account of the affair 
that there is not much left for us to do. You remember that 
Lewisham gang of burglars?” 

“What, the three Randalls?” 

“Exactly; the father.and two sons. It’s their work. I have 
not a doubt of it. They did a job at Sydenham a fortnight 
ago and were seen and described. Rather cool to do an- 
other so soon and so near, but it is they, beyond all doubt. 
It’s a hanging matter this time.” 

“Sir Eustace is dead, then?” 

“Yes, his head was knocked in with his own poker.” 

“Sir Eustace Brackenstall, the driver tells me.” 

“Exactly—one of the richest men in Kent—Lady Bracken- 
stall is in the morning-room. Poor lady, she has had a most 
dreadful experience. She seemed half dead when I saw her 
first. I think you had best see her and hear her account of 
the facts. Then we will examine the dining-room together.” 

Lady Brackenstall was no ordinary person. Seldom have 
I seen so graceful a figure, so womanly a presence, and so 
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beautiful a face. She was a blonde, golden-haired, blue- 
eyed, and would no doubt have had the perfect complex- 
ion which goes with such colouring, had not her recent 
experience left her drawn and haggard. Her sufferings 
were physical as well as mental, for over one eye rose a 
hideous, plum-coloured swelling, which her maid, a tall, 
austere woman, was bathing assiduously with vinegar and 
water. The lady lay back exhausted upon a couch, but her 
quick, observant gaze, as we entered the room, and the 
alert expression of her beautiful features, showed that 
neither her wits nor her courage had been shaken by her 
terrible experience. She was enveloped in a loose dressing- 
gown of blue and silver, but a black sequin-covered 
dinner-dress lay upon the couch beside her. 

“TI have told you all that happened, Mr. Hopkins,” she 
said, wearily. “Could you not repeat it for me? Well, if you 
think it necessary, I will tell these gentlemen what occurred. 
Have they been in the dining-room yet?” 

“I thought they had better hear your ladyship’s story 
first.” 

“T shall be glad when you can arrange matters. It is hor- 
rible to me to think of him still lying there.” She shuddered 
and buried her face in her hands. As she did so, the loose 
gown fell back from her forearms. Holmes uttered an ex- 
clamation. 

“You have other injuries, madam! What is this?” Two 
vivid red spots stood out on one of the white, round limbs. 
She hastily covered it. 

“Tt is nothing. It has no connection with this hideous busi- 
ness tonight. If you and your friend will sit down, I will tell 
you all I can. 

“I am the wife of Sir Eustace Brackenstall. I have been 
married about a year. I suppose that it is no use my at- 
tempting to conceal that our marriage has not been a hap- 
py one. I fear that all our neighbours would tell you that, 
even if I were to attempt to deny it. Perhaps the fault may 
be partly mine. I was brought up in the freer, less conven- 
tional atmosphere of South Australia, and this English life, 
with its proprieties and its primness, is not congenial to me. 
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But the main reason lies in the one fact, which is notorious 
to everyone, and that is that Sir Eustace was a confirmed. 
drunkard. To be with such a man for an hour is unpleasant. 
Can you imagine what.it means for a sensitive and high- 
spirited woman to be tied to him for day and night? It is a 
sacrilege, a crime, a villainy to hold that such a marriage 
is binding. I say that these monstrous laws of yours will 
bring a curse upon the land—God will not let such wicked- 
ness endure.” For an instant she sat up, her cheeks flushed, 
and her eyes blazing from under the terrible mark upon her 
brow. Then the strong, soothing hand of the austere maid 
drew her head down on to the cushion, and the wild anger 
died away into passionate sobbing. At last she continued: 

“T will tell you about last night. You are aware, perhaps, 
that in this house all the servants sleep in the modern wing. 
This central block is made up of the dwelling-rooms, with 
the kitchen behind and our bedroom above. My maid, The- 
tesa, sleeps above my room. There is no one else, and no 
sound could alarm those who are in the farther wing. This 
must have been well known to the robbers, or ee would 
not have acted as they did. 

“Sir Eustace retired about half-past ten. The servants 
had already gone to their quarters. Only my maid was, up, 
and she had remained in her room at the top of the house 
until I needed her services. I sat until after eleven in this 
room, absorbed in a book. Then I walked round to see that 
all was right before I went upstairs. It was my custom to do 
this myself, for, as I have explained, Sir Eustace was not 
always to be trusted. I went into the kitchen, the butler’s 
pantry, the gun-room, the billiafd-room, the drawing-room 
‘ and finally the dining-room. As I approached the window, 
which is covered with thick curtains, I suddenly felt the wind 
blow upon my face and realized that it was open. I flung 
the curtain aside and found myself face to face with a 
broad-shouldered elderly man, who had just stepped into 
the room. The window is a long French one, which really 
forms a door leading to the lawn. I held my bedroom can- 
dle lit in my hand, and, by its light, behind the first man I 
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saw two others, who were in the act of entering. I stepped 
back, but the fellow was on me in an instant. He caught 
me first by the wrist and then by the throat. I opened my 
mouth to scream, but he struck me a savage blow with his 
fist over the eye, and felled me to the ground. I must have 
been unconscious for a few minutes, for when I came to 
myself, I found that they had torn down the bellrope, and 
had secured me tightly to the oaken chair which stands at 
the head of the dining-table. I was so firmly bound that I 
could not move, and a handkerchief round my mouth pre- 
vented me from uttering a sound. It was at this instant that 
my unfortunate husband entered the room. He had evi- 
dently heard some suspicious sounds, and he came pre- 
pared for such a scene as he found. He was dressed in 
nightshirt and trousers, with his favourite blackthorn cudgel 
in his hand. He rushed at the burglars, but another—it was 
an elderly man—stooped, picked the poker out of the grate 
and struck him a horrible blow as he passed. He fell with a 
groan and never moved again. I fainted once more, but 
again it could only have been for a very few minutes dur- 
ing which I was insensible. When I opened my eyes I found 
that they had collected the silver from the sideboard, and 
they had drawn a bottle of wine which stood there. Each 
of them had a glass in his hand. I have already told you, 
have I not, that one’ was elderly, with a beard, and the 
others young, hairless lads. They might have been a father 
with his two sons. They talked together in whispers. Then 
they came over and made sure that I was securely bound. 
Finally they withdrew, closing the window after them. It was 
quite a quarter of an hour before I got my mouth free. 
When I did so, my screams brought the maid to my assist- 
ance. The other servants were soon alarmed, and we sent 
for the local police, who instantly communicated with Lon- 
don. That is really all that I can tell you, gentlemen, and I 
trust that it will not be necessary for me to go over so pain- 
ful a story again.” 

“Any questions, Mr. Holmes?” asked Hopkins. 

“I will not impose any further tax upon Lady Bracken- 
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stall’s patience and time,” said Holmes. “Before I go into 
the dining-room, I should like to hear your experience.” He 
looked at the maid. 

“I saw the men before ever they came into the house,” 
said she. “As I sat by my bedroom window I saw three men 
in the moonlight down by the lodge gate yonder, but I 
thought nothing of it at-the time. It was more than an hour 
after that I heard my mistress scream, and down I ran, to 
find her, poor lamb, just as she says, and him on the floor, 
with his blood and brains over the room. It was enough to 
drive a woman out of her wits, tied there, and her very 
dress spotted with him, but she never wanted courage, did 
Miss Mary Fraser of Adelaide, and Lady Brackenstall of Ab- 
bey Grange hasn’t learned new ways. You’ve questioned 
her long enough, you gentlemen, and now she is coming to 
her own room, just with her old Theresa, to get the rest that 
she badly needs.” 

With a motherly tenderness the gaunt woman put her 
arm round her mistress and led her from the room. 

“She has been with her all her life,” said Hopkins. 
“Nursed her as a baby, and came with her to England 
when they first left Australia, eighteen months ago. The- 
tesa Wright is her name, and the kind of maid you don’t 
pick up nowadays. This way, Mr. Holmes, if you please!” 

The keen interest had passed out of Holmes’s expressive 
face, and I knew that with the mystery all the charm of the 
case had departed. There still remained an arrest to be 
effected, but what were these commonplace rogues that he 
should soil his hands with them? An abstruse and learned 
specialist who finds that he has been called in for a case of 
measles would experience something of the annoyance 
which I read in my friend’s eyes. Yet the scene in the dining- 
room of the Abbey Grange was sufficiently strange to ar- 
rest his attention and to recall his waning interest. 

It was a vety large and high chamber, with carved oak 
ceiling, oaken panelling, and a fine array of deer’s heads 
and ancient weapons around the walls. At the further end 
from the door was the high French window of which we 
had heard. Three smaller windows on the right-hand side 
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filled the apartment with cold winter sunshine. On the left 
was a large, deep fireplace, with a massive, overhanging 
oak mantelpiece. Beside the fireplace was a heavy oaken 
chair with arms and crossbars at the bottom. In and out 
through the open woodwork was woven a crimson cord, 
which was secured at each side to the crosspiece below. In 
releasing the lady, the cord had been slipped off her, but 
the knots with which it had been secured still remained. 
These details only struck our attention afterward, for our 
thoughts were entirely absorbed by the terrible object 
which lay upon the tiger-skin hearthrug in front. of the fire. 

It was the body of a tall, well-made man, about forty 
years of age. He lay upon his back, his face upturned, with 
his white teeth grinning through his short, black beard. His 
two clenched hands were raised above his head, and a 
heavy, blackthorn stick lay across them. His dark, hand- 
some, aquiline features were convulsed into a spasm of vin- 
dictive hatred, which had set his dead face in a terribly 
fiendish expression. He had evidently been in his bed when 
the alarm had broken out, for he wore a foppish, embroi- 
dered nightshirt, and his bare feet projected from his 
trousers. His head was horribly injured, and the whole room 
bore witness to the savage ferocity of the blow which had 
struck him down. Beside him lay the heavy poker, bent into 
a curve by the concussion. Holmes examined both it and the 
indescribable wreck which it had wrought. 

“He must be a powerful man, this elder Randall,” he 
remarked. . 

“Yes,” said Hopkins. “I have some record of the fellow, 
and he is a rough customer.” 

“You should have no difficulty in getting him.” 

“Not the slightest. We have been on the look-out for 
him, and there was some idea that he had got away to 
America. Now that we know that the gang are here, I don’t 
see how they can escape. We have the news at every sea- 
port already, and a reward will be offered before evening. 
What beats me is how they could have done so mad a 
thing, knowing that the lady could describe them and that 
we could not fail to recognize the description.” 
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“Exactly. One would have expected that they would si- 
lence Lady Brackenstali as well.” ~ 

“They may not have realized,” I suggested, “that she had 
recovered from her faint.” 

“That is likely enough. If she seemed to be senseless, 

they would not take her life. What about this poor fellow, 
Hopkins? I seem to have heard some queer stories about 
him.” 

“He was a good-hearted man when he was sober, ‘but a 
perfect fiend when he was drunk, or rather when he was 
half drunk, for he seldom really went the whole way. The 
devil seemed to be in him at such times, and he was ca- 
pable of anything. From what I hear, in spite of all his 
wealth and his title, he very nearly came our way once or: 
twice. There was a scandal about his drenching a dog with 
petroleum and setting it on fire—her ladyship’s dog, to 
make the matter worse—and that was only hushed up with 
difficulty. Then he threw a decanter at that maid, Theresa 
Wright—there was trouble about that. On the whole, and 
between ourselves, it will be a brighter house without him. 
What are you looking at now?” 

‘ Holmes was down on his knees, examining with great at- 
tention the knots upon the red cord with which the lady 
had been secured. Then he carefully scrutinized the broken 
and frayed end where it had snapped off when the burglar 
had dragged it down. 

“When this was pulled down, the bell in the kitchen must 
have rung loudly,” he remarked. 

“No one could hear it. The kitchen mands right at the 
back of the house.” 

“How did the burglar know no one would hear it? How 
dared he pull at a bell-rope in that reckless fashion?” _ 

“Exactly, Mr. Holmes, exactly. You put the very question 
which I have asked myself again and again. There can be 
no doubt that this fellow must have known the house and 
its habits. He must have perfectly understood that the serv- 
ants would all be in bed at that comparatively early hour, 
and that no one could possibly hear a bell ring in the kitch- 
en. Therefore, he must have been in close league with one 
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of the servants. Surely that is evident. But there are eight 
servants, and all of good character.” 

“Other things being equal,” said Holmes, “one wield sus- 
pect the one at whose head the master threw a decanter. 
And yet that would involve treachery towards the mistress 
to whom this woman seems devoted. Well, well, the point 
is a minor one, and when you have Randall you will prob- 
ably find no difficulty in securing his accomplice. The lady’s 
story certainly seems to be corroborated, if it needed cor- 
roboration, by every detail which we see before us.” He 
walked to the French window and threw it open. “There are 
no signs here, but the ground is iron hard, and one would 
not expect them. I see that these candles in the mantelpiece 
have béen lighted.” 

“Yes, it was by their light, and that of the lady’s bed- 
room candle, that the burglars saw their way about.” 

“And what did they take?” 

“Well, they did not take much—only half a dozen articles 
of plate off the sideboard. Lady Brackenstall thinks that 
they were themselves so disturbed by the death of Sir Eus- 
tace that they did not ransack the house, as they would 
otherwise have done.” 

“No doubt that is true, and yet they drank some wine, I 
understand.” 

“To steady their nerves.” 

“Exactly. These three glasses upon the sideboard have 
been untouched, I suppose?” 

“Yes, and the bottle stands as they left it.” 

“Let us look at it. Halloa, halloa! What is this?” 

The three glasses were grouped together, all of them 

_tinged with wine, and one of them containing some dregs 
of beeswing. The bottle stood near them, two-thirds full, 
and beside it lay a long, deeply stained cork. Its appear- 
ance and the dust upon the bottle showed that it was no 
common vintage which the murderers had enjoyed. 

A change had come over Holmes’s manner. He had lost 
his listless expression, and again I saw an alert light of in- 
terest in his keen, deep-set eyes. He raised the cork and 
examined it minutely. 
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“How did they draw it?” he asked. 

Hopkins pointed to a half-opened drawer. In it lay some 
table linen and a large corkscrew. 

“Did Lady Brackenstall say that screw was used?” 

“No, you remember that she was senseless at the oS 
when the bottle was opened.” 

“Quite so. As a matter of fact, that screw was not el 
This bottle was opened by a pocket screw, probably con- 
tained in a knife, and not more than an inch and a half 
long. If you will examine the top of the cork, you will ob- 
serve that the screw was driven in three times before the 
cork was extracted. It has never been transfixed. This long 
screw would have transfixed it and drawn it up with a sin- 
gle pull. When you catch this fellow, you will find that he 
has one of these multiplex knives in his possession.” 

“Excellent!” said Hopkins. 

“But these glasses do puzzle me, I confess. Lady Bracken- 
stall actually saw the three men drinking, did she not?” 

“Yes; she was clear about that.” 

“Then there is an end of it. What more is to be said? And 
yet, you must admit, that the three glasses are very re- 
markable, Hopkins. What? You see nothing remarkable? 
Well, well, let it pass. Perhaps, when a man has special 
knowledge and special powers like my own, it rather en- 
courages him to seek a complex explanation when a sim- 
pler one is at hand. Of course, it must be a mere chance 
about the glasses. Well, good-morning, Hopkins. I don’t see 
. that I can be of any use to you, and you appear to have 
your case very clear. You will let me know when Randall 
is arrested, and:any further developments which may occur. 
I trust that I shall soon have to congratulate you upon a 
successful conclusion. Come, Watson, I fancy that we may 
employ ourselves more profitably at home.” 

During our return journey, I could see by Holmes’s face 
that he was much puzzled by something which he had ob- 
served. Every now and then, by an effort, he would throw 
off the impression, and talk as if the matter were clear, but 
then his doubts would settle down upon him again, and his 
knitted brows and abstracted eyes would show that his 
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thoughts had gone back once more to the great dining- 
room of the Abbey Grange, in which this midnight tragedy 
' had been enacted. At last, by a sudden impulse, just as our 
train was crawling out of a suburban station, he sprang on 
to the platform and pulled me out after him. 

“Excuse me, my dear fellow,” said he, as we watched the 
rear carriages of our train disappearing round a curve, “I 
am sorry to make you the victim of what may seem a mere 
whim, but on my life, Watson, I simply can’t leave that case 
in this condition. Every instinct that I possess cries out 
against it. It’s wrong—it’s all wrong—I’ll swear that it’s 
wrong. And yet the lady’s story was complete, the maid’s 
‘corroboration was sufficient, the detail was fairly exact. 
What have I to put up against that? Three wineglasses, that 
is all. But if I had not taken things for granted, if I had 
examined everything with care which I should have shown 
had we approached the case de novo and had no cut-and- 
dried story to warp my mind, should I not then have found 
something more definite to go upon? Of course I should. Sit 
down on this bench, Watson, until a train for Chiselhurst 
arrives, and allow me to lay the evidence before you, im- 
ploring you in the first instance to dismiss from your mind 
the idea that anything which the maid or her mistress may 
have said must necessarily be true. The lady’s charming 
personality must not: be permitted to warp our judgment. 

“Surely there are details in her story which, if we looked 
at in cold blood, would excite our suspicion. These burglars 
made a considerable haul at Sydenham a fortnight ago. 
Some account of them and of their appearance was in the 
papers, and would naturally occur to anyone who wished 
to invent a story in which imaginary robbers should play 
a part. As a matter of fact, burglars who have done a 
good stroke of business are, as a rule, only too glad to 
enjoy the proceeds in peace and quiet without embarking 
on another perilous undertaking. Again, it is unusual for 
burglars to operate at so early an hour, it is unusual for 
burglars to strike a lady to prevent her screaming, since 
one would fimagine that was the sure way to make her 
scream, it is unusual for them to commit murder when their 
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numbers are sufficient to overpower one man, it is unusual 
for them to be content with a limited plunder when there 
was much more within their reach, and finally, I should say, 
that it was very unusual for such men to leave a bottle half 
empty. How do all these unusuals strike you, Watson?” 

“Their cumulative effect is certainly considerable, and yet 
each of them is quite possible in itself. The most unusual 
thing of all, as it seems to me, is that the lady should be 
tied to the chair.” 

“Well, I am not so clear about that, Watson, for it is 
evident that they must. either kill her or else secure her in 
such a way that she could not give immediate notice of their 
escape. But at any rate I have shown, have I not, that there 
is a certain element of improbability about the lady’s story? 
And now, on the top of this, comes the incident of the wine- 
glasses.” 

“What about the wineglasses?” 

“Can you see them in your mind’s eye?” 

“T see them clearly.” 

“We are told that three men drank from them. Does that 
strike you as likely?” 

“Why not? There was wine in each glass.” 

“Exactly, but there was beeswing only in one glass. You 
must have noticed that fact. What does that suggest to your 
mind?” 

“The last glass filled would be most likely to contain 
beeswing.” 

“Not at all. The bottle was full of it, and it is inconceiv- 
able that the first two glasses were clear and the third 
heavily charged with it. There are two possible explana- 
tions, and only two. One is that after the second glass was 
filled the bottle was violently agitated, and so the third 
glass received the beeswing. That does not appear proba- 
ble. No, no, I am sure that I am right.” 

“What, then, do you suppose?” 

“That only two glasses were used, and that the dregs of 
both were poured into a third glass, so as to give the false 
impression that three people had been here. In that way 
all the beeswing would be in the last glass, would it not? 
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Yes, I am convinced that this is so. But if I have hit upon the 
true explanation of this one small phenomenon, then in an 
instant the case rises from the commonplace to the exceed- 
ingly remarkable, for it can only mean that Lady Bracken- 
stall and her maid have deliberately lied to us, that not one 
word of their story is to be believed, that they have some 
very strong reason for covering the real criminal, and that 
‘We must construct our case for ourselves without any help 
from them. That is the mission which now lies before us, 
and here, Watson, is the Sydenham train.” 

The household at the Abbey Grange were much sur- 
prised at our return, but Sherlock Holmes, finding that 
Stanley Hopkins had gone off to report to headquarters, 
took possession of the dining-room, locked the door upon 
the inside, and devoted himself for two hours to one of 
those minute and laborious investigations which form the 
solid basis on which his brilliant edifices of deduction were 
reared. Seated in a corner like an interested student who 
observes the demonstration of his professor, I followed 
every step of that remarkable research. The window, the 
curtains, the carpet, the chair, the rope—each in turn was 
minutely examined and duly pondered. The body of the 
unfortunate baronet had been removed, and all else re- 
mained as we had seen it in the morning. Finally, to my 
astonishment, Holmes climbed up on to the massive mantel- 
piece. Far above his head hung the few inches of red cord 
which were still attached to the wire. For a long time he 
- gazed upward at it, and then in an attempt to get nearer 
to it he rested his knee upon a wooden bracket on the wall. 
This brought his hand within a few inches of the broken 
end of the rope, but it was not this so much as the bracket 
itself which seemed to engage his attention. Finally, he 
sprang down with an ejaculation of satisfaction. 

“It’s all right, Watson,” said he. “We have got our case 
—one of the most remarkable in our collection. But, dear 
me, how slow-witted I have been, and how nearly I have 
committed the blunder of my lifetime! Now, I think that, 
with a few missing links, my chain is. almost complete.” 

“You have got your men?” 
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“Man, Watson, man. Only one, but a very formidable 
person. Strong as a lion—witness the blow that bent that 
poker! Six foot three in height, active as a squirrel, dex- 
terous with his fingers, finally, remarkably quick-witted, for 
this whole ingenious story is of his concoction. Yes, Watson, 
we have come upon the handiwork of a very remarkable 
individual. And yet, in that bell-rope, he has given us a 
clue which should not have left us a doubt.” 

“Where was the clue?” . 

“Well, if you were to pull down a bell-rope, Watson, 
where would you expect it to break? Surely at the spot 
where it is attached to the wire. Why should it break three 
inches from the top, as this one has done?” 

“Because it is frayed there?” © 

“Exactly. This end, which we can examine, is frayed. He 
was cunning enough to do that with his knife. But the other 
end is not frayed. You could not observe that from here, 
but if you were on the mantelpiece you would see that it is 
cut clean off without any mark of fraying whatever. You 
can reconstruct what occurred. The man needed the rope. 
He would not tear it down for fear of giving the alarm by 
ringing the bell. What did he do? He sprang up on the 
mantelpiece, could not quite reach it, put his knee on the 
-bracket—you will see the impression in the dust—and so got 
his knife to bear upon the cord. I could not reach the place 
by at least three inches—from which I infer that he is at 
least three inches a bigger man than I. Look at that mark 
upon the seat of the oaken chair! What is it?” 

“Blood.” ; 

“Undoubtedly it is blood. This alone puts the lady’s story 
out of court. If she were seated on the chair when the crime 
was done, how comes that mark? No, no, she was placed 
in the chair after the death of her husband. Ill wager that 
the black dress shows a corresponding mark to this. We 
have not yet met our Waterloo, Watson, but this is our 
Marengo, for it begins in defeat and ends in victory. I 
should like now to have a few words with the nurse, The- 
resa. We must be wary for a while, if we are to get the in- 
formation which we want.” 
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She was an interesting person, this stern Australian nurse 
—taciturn, suspicious, ungracious, it took some time before 
Holmes’s pleasant manner and frank acceptance of all that 
she said thawed her into a. corresponding amiability. She 
did not attempt to conceal her hatred for her late em- 
ployer. 

“Yes, sir, it is true that he threw the decanter at me. I 

heard him call my mistress a name, and I told him that he 
would not dare to speak so if her brother had been there. 
Then it was that he threw it at me. He might have thrown a 
dozen if he had but left my bonny bird alone. He was for- 
ever ill-treating her, and she too proud to complain. She 
will not even tell me all that he has done to her. She never 
told me of those marks on her arm that you saw this morn- 
ing, but I know very well that they come from a stab with a 
hatpin. The sly devil—God forgive me that I should speak 
of him so, now that he is dead! But a devil he was, if ever 
one walked the earth. He was all honey when first we met 
him—only eighteen months ago, and we both feel as if it 
were eighteen years. She had only just arrived in London. 
Yes, it was her first voyage—she had never been from home 
before. He won her with his title and his money and his 
false London ways. If she made a mistake she has paid for 
it, if ever a woman did. What month did we meet him? 
Well, I tell you it was just after we arrived. We arrived in 
June, and it was July. They were married in January of last 
year. Yes, she is down in the morning-room again, and I 
have no doubt she will see you, but you must not ask too 
much of her, for she has gone through all that flesh and 
blood will stand.”. 
_ Lady Brackenstall was reclining on the same couch, but 
_looked brighter than before. The maid had entered with 
us, and began once more to foment the bruise upon her 
mistress’s brow. } 

“T hope,” said the lady, “that you have not come to cross- 
examine me again?” 

“No,” Holmes answered, in his gentlest voice, “I will not 
cause you any unnecessary trouble, Lady Brackenstall, and 
my whole desire is to make things easy for you, for I am 
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convinced that you are a much-tried woman. If you will 
treat me as a friend and trust me, you may find that I will 
justify your trust.” 

“What do you want me to do?” 

“To tell me the truth.” 

“Mr. Holmes!” : 

“No, no, Lady Brackenstall—it is no use. You may have 
heard of any little reputation which I possess. I will stake it 
all on the fact that your story is an absolute fabrication.” 

Mistress and maid were both staring at Holmes with pale 
faces and frightened eyes. 

“You are an impudent fellow!” cried Theresa. “Do you 
mean to say that my mistress had told a lie?” 

Holmes rose from his chair. 

“Have you nothing to tell me?” 

“T have told you everything.” 

“Think once more, Lady Brackenstall. Would it not be 
better to be frank?” 

For an instant there was hesitation in her beautiful face. 
Then some new strong thought caused it to set like a mask. 

“I have told you all I know.” 

Holmes took his hat and shrugged his shoulders. “I am 
sorry,’ he said, and without another word we left the room 
and the house. There was a pond in the park, and to this 
my friend led the way. It was frozen over, but a single hole: 
was left for the convenience of a solitary swan. Holmes 
gazed at it, and then passed on to the lodge gate. There 
he scribbled a short note for Stanley Hopkins, and left it 
with the lodge-keeper. 

“Tt may be a hit, or it may be a miss, but we are bound 
to do something for friend Hopkins, just to justify this sec- 
ond visit,” said he. “I will not quite take him into my con- 
fidence yet. I think our next scene of operations must be the 
shipping office of the Adelaide-Southampton line, which 
stands at the end of Pall Mall, if I remember right. There 
is a second line of steamers which connect South Australia 
with England, but we will draw the larger cover first.” 

Holmes’s card sent in to the manager ensured instant at- 
tention, and he was not long in acquiring all the informa- 
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tion he needed. In June of ’95, only one of their line had 
reached a home port. It was the Rock of Gibraltar, their 
largest and best boat. A reference to the passenger list 
showed that Miss Fraser, of Adelaide, with her maid had 
made the voyage in her. The boat was now somewhere 
south-of the Suez Canal on her way to Australia. Her offi- 
cers were the same as in 95, with one exception. The first 
officer, Mr. Jack Crocker, had been made a captain and 
was to take charge of their new ship, the Bass Rock, sailing 
in two days’ time from Southampton. He lived at Syden- 
ham, but he was likely to be in that morning for instruc- 
_tions, if we cared to wait for him. 

No, Mr. Holmes had no desire to see him, but would be 
glad to know more about his record and character. 

His record was magnificent. There was not an officer in 
the fleet to touch him. As to his character, he was reliable 
on duty, but a wild, desperate fellow off the deck of his 
ship—hot-headed, excitable, but loyal, honest, and kind- 
hearted. That was the pith of the information with which 
Holmes left the office of the Adelaide-Southampton com- 
pany. Thence he drove to Scotland Yard, but, instead of 
entering, he sat in his cab with his brows drawn down, lost 
in profound thought. Finally he drove round to the Char- 
ing Cross telegraph office, sent off a message, and then, 
at last, we made for Baker Street once more. 

“No, I couldn’t do it, Watson,” said he, as we reéntered 
our room. “Once that warrant was made out, nothing on 

earth would save him. Once or twice in my career I feel 

that I have done more real harm by my discovery of the 
criminal than ever he had done by his crime. I have 
learned caution now, and I had rather play tricks with the 
law of England than with my own conscience. Let us know 
a little more before we act.” 

Before evening, we had a visit from Inspector igontes, 
Hopkins. Things were not going very well with him. 

“I believe that you are a wizard, Mr. Holmes. I really do 
sometimes think that you have powers that are not human. 
Now, how on earth could you know that the stolen silver 
was at the bottom of that pond?” 
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“I didn’t know it.” 

“But you told me to examine it.” 

“You got it, then?” 

“Yes,“l' got at.” 

“T am very glad if I have helped you.” 

“But you haven’t helped me. You have made the affair 
far more difficult. What sort of burglars are they who steal 
silver and then throw it into the nearest pond?” 

“It was certainly rather eccentric behaviour. I was merely 
going on the idea that if the silver had been taken by per- 
sons who did not want it—who merely took it for a blind, 
as it were—then they would naturally be anxious to get rid 
of it.” 

“But why should such an idea cross your mind?’ ; 

“Well, I thought it was possible. When they came out 
- through the French window, there was the pond with one 
tempting little hole in the ice, right in front of their noses. 
Could there be a better hiding-place?” 

“Ah, a hiding-place—that is better!” cried Stanley Hop- — 
kins. “Yes, yes, I see it all now! It was early, there were 
folk upon the roads, they were afraid of being seen with 
the silver, so they sank it in the pond, intending to return 
for it when the coast was clear. Excellent, Mr. Holmes— 
that is better than your idea of a blind.” 

“Quite so, you have got an admirable theory. I have no 
doubt that my own ideas were quite wild, but you must ad- 
mit that they have ended in discovering the silver.” 

“Yes, sir—yes. It was all your doing. But I have had a 
bad setback.” 

“A setback?” 

“Yes, Mr. Holmes. The Randall gang were arrested in 
New York this morning.” 

“Dear me, Hopkins! That is certainly rather against your 
theory that they committed a murder in Kent last night.” 

“It is fatal, Mr. Holmes—absolutely fatal. Still, there are 
other gangs of three besides the Randalls, or it may be 
some new gang of which the police have never heard.” 
- “Quite so, it is perfectly possible. What, are you off?” 

“Yes, Mr. Holmes, there is no rest for me until I have got 
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to the bottom of the business. I suppose you have no hint 
to give me?” 

“I have given you one.” 

“Which?” 

“Well, I suggested a blind.” 

“But why, Mr. Holmes, why?” 

“Ah, that’s the question, of course. But I commend the 
idea to your mind. You might possibly find that there was 
something in it. You won’t stop for dinner? Well, good-bye, 
and let us know how you get on.’ 

Dinner was over, and the table cleared before Holmes 
alluded to the matter again. He had lit his pipe and held 
his slippered feet to the cheerful blaze of the fire. Suddenly 
he looked at his watch. 

“I expect developments, Watson.” 

“When?” 

“Now—within a few minutes. I dare say you thought I 
acted rather badly to Stanley Hopkins just now?” 

“IT trust your judgment.” 

“A very sensible reply, Watson. You must look at it this 
way: what I know is unofficial, what he knows is official. 
I have the right to private judgment, but he has none. He 
must disclose all, or he is a traitor to his service. In a doubt- 

_ful case I would not put him in so painful a position, and 
so I reserve my information until my own mind is clear upon 
the matter.” 

“But when will that be?” 

“The time has come. You will now be present at the last 

‘scene of a remarkable little drama.” 

There was a sound upon the stairs, and our door was 
opened to admit as fine a specimen of manhood as ever 
passed through it. He was a very tall young man, golden- 
moustached, blue-eyed, with a skin which had been burned 
by tropical suns, and a springy step, which showed that the 
huge frame was as active as it was strong. He closed the 
door behind him, and then he stood with clenched hands 
and heaving breast, choking down some overmastering — 
emotion. 

“Sit down, Captain Crocker. You got my telegram?” 
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Our visitor sank into an armchair and looked from one 
to the other of us with questioning eyes. 

“TI got your telegram, and I came at the hour you said. 
I heard that you had been down to the office. There was 
no getting away from you. Let’s hear the worst. What are 
you going to do with me? Arrest me? Speak out, man! You 
can’t sit there and play with me like a cat with a mouse.” 

“Give him a cigar,” said Holmes, “Bite on that, Captain 
Crocker, and don’t let your nerves run away with you. I 
should not sit here smoking with you if I thought that you 
were a common criminal, you may be sure of that. Be frank 
with me and we may do some good. Play tricks with me, 
and I'll crush you.” 

“What do you wish me to do?” 

“To give me a true account of all that happened at the 
Abbey Grange last night—a true account, mind you, with 
nothing added and nothing taken off. I know so much al- 
ready that if you go one inch off the straight, I'll blow ‘this 
police whistle from my window and the affair goes out of 
my hands forever.” 

The sailor thought for a little. Then he struck his leg with . 
his great sunburned hand. 

“Til chance it,” he cried. “I believe you are a man of 
your word, and a white man, and I'll tell you the whole 
story. But one thing I will say first. So far as I am con- 
cerned, I regret nothing and I fear nothing, and I would 
do it all again and be proud of the job. Damn the beast, 
if he had as many lives as a cat, he would owe them all to 
me! But it’s the lady, Mary—Mary Fraser—for never will I 
call her by that accursed name. When I think of getting her 
into trouble, I who would give my life just to bring one smile 
to her dear face, it’s that that turns my soul into water. And - 
yet—and yet—what less could I do? I'll tell you my story, 
gentlemen, and then I'll ask you, as man to man, what less 
could I do? 

“I must go back a bit. You seem to know everything, so I 
expect that you know that I met her when she was~a pas- 
senger and I was first officer of the Rock of Gibraltar. 
From the first day I met her, she was the only woman to 
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me. Every day of that voyage I loved her more, and many 
a time since have I kneeled down in the darkness of the 
night watch and kissed the deck of that ship because I 
knew her dear feet had trod it. She was never engaged to 
me. She treated me as fairly as ever a woman treated a 
man. I have no complaint to make. It was all love on my 
side, and all good comradeship and friendship on hers. 
When we parted she was a free woman, but I could never 
again be a free man. 

“Next time I came back from sea, I heard of her mar- 
riage. Well, why shouldn’t she marry whom she liked? Title 
and money—who could carry them better than she? She 
was born for all that is beautiful and dainty. I didn’t grieve 
over her marriage. I was not such a selfish hound as that. 
I just rejoiced that good luck had come her way, and that 
she had not thrown herself away on a penniless sailor. 
That’s how I loved Mary Fraser. 

“Well, I never thought to see her again, but last voyage 
I was promoted, and the new boat was not yet launched, 
so I had to wait for a couple of months with my people at 
Sydenham. One day out in a country lane I met Theresa 
Wright, her old maid. She told me all about her, about him, 
about everything. I tell you, gentlemen, it nearly drove me 
mad. This drunken hound, that he should dare to raise his 
hand to her, whose boots he was not worthy to lick! I met 
Theresa again. Then I met Mary herself—and met her 
again. Then she would meet me no more. But the other day 
I had a notice that I was to start on my voyage within a 
week, and I determined that I would see her once before I 
left. Theresa was always my friend, for she loved Mary and 
hated this villain almost as much as I did. From her I 
learned the ways of the house. Mary used to sit up reading 
in her own little room downstairs. I crept round there last 
night and scratched at the window. At first she would not 
open to me, but in her heart I know that now she loves me, 
and she could not leave me in the frosty night. She whis- 
pered to me to come round to the big front window, and I 
found it open before me, so as to let me into the dining- 
room. Again I heard from her own lips things that made 
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my blood boil, and again I cursed this brute who mishan- 
dled the woman I loved. Well, gentlemen, I was standing 
with her just inside the window, in all innocence, as God is 
my judge, when he rushed like a madman into the room, 
called her the vilest name that a man could use to a wom- 
an, and welted her across the face with the stick he had in 
his hand. I had sprung for the poker, and it was a fair 
fight between us. See here, on my arm, where his first blow 
fell. Then it was my turn, and I went through him as if he 
had been a rotten pumpkin. Do you think I was sorry? Not 
I! It was his life or mine, but far more than that, it was his 
life or hers, for how could I leave her in the power of this 
madman? That was how I killed him. Was I wrong? well, 
. then, what would either of you gentlemen have done, if 
you had been in my position?” 

“She had screamed when he struck her, and that brought 
old Theresa down from the room above. There was a bottle 
of wine on the sideboard, and I opened it and poured a 
little between Mary’s lips, for she was half dead with shock. 
Then I took a drop myself. Theresa was as cool as ice, and 
it was her plot as much as mine. We must make it appear 
that burglars had done the thing. Theresa kept on repeat- 
ing our story to her mistress, while I swarmed up and cut 
the rope of the bell. Then I lashed her in her chair, and 
frayed out the end of the rope to make it look natural, else 
they would wonder how in the world a burglar could have 
got up there to cut it. Then I gathered up a few plates and 
pots of silver, to carry out the idea of the robbery, and 
there I left them, with orders to give the alarm when I had 
a quarter of an hour’s start. I dropped the silver into the 
pond, and made off for Sydenham, feeling that for once in 
my life I had done a real good night’s work. And that’s the 
truth and the whole truth, Mr. Holmes, if it costs me my 
neck.” at 

Holmes smoked for some time in silence. Then he crossed 
the room, and shook our visitor by the hand. 

“That’s what I think,” said he. “I know that every word is 
true, for you have hardly said a word which I did not know. 
No one but an acrobat or a sailor could have got up to 
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that bell-rope from the bracket, and no one but a sailor 
could have made the knots with which the cord was fas- 
tened to the chair. Only once had this lady been brought 
into contact with sailors, and that was on her voyage, and 
it was someone of her own class of life, since she was trying 
hard to shield him, and so showing that she loved him. You 
see how easy it was for me to lay my hands upon you when 
once I had started upon the right trail.” 

“I thought the police never could have seen through our 
dodge.” 

“And the police haven’t, nor will they, to the best of my 
belief. Now, look here, Captain Crocker, this is a very seri- 
ous matter, though I am willing to admit that you acted 
under the most extreme provocation to which any man 
could be subjected. I am not sure that in defence of your 
own life your action will not be pronounced legitimate. 
However, that is for a British jury to decide. Meanwhile I 
have so much sympathy for you that, if you choose to dis- 
appear in the next twenty-four hours, I will promise you 
that no one will hinder you.” 

“And then it will all come out?” 

“Certainly it will come out.” 

The sailor flushed with anger. 

“What sort of proposal is that to make a man? I know 
enough of law to understand that Mary would be held as 
accomplice. Do you think I would leave her alone to face 
the music while I slunk away? No, sir, let them do their 
worst upon me, but for heaven’s sake, Mr. Holmes, find . 
some way of keeping my poor Mary out of the courts.” 

Holmes for a second time held out his hand to the sailor. 

-“I was only testing you, and you ring true every time. 
Well, it is a great responsibility that I take upon myself, but 
I have given Hopkins an excellent hint, and if he can’t avail 
himself of it I can do no more. See here, Captain Crocker, 
we'll do this in due form of law. You are the prisoner. Wat- 
son, you are a British jury, and I never met a man who was 
more eminently fitted to represent one. I am the judge. 
Now, gentleman of the jury, you have heard the evidence. 
Do you find the prisoner guilty or not guilty?” 
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“Not guilty, my lord,” said I. 

“Vox populi, vox Dei. You are acquitted, Captain Crock- 
er. So long as the law does not find some other victim you 
are safe from me. Come back to this lady in a year, and 
may her future and yours justify us in the judgment which 
we have pronounced this night!” — 
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I HAVE NEVER KNOWN MY FRIEND TO BE IN BETTER FORM, 
both mental and physical, than in the year 95. His increas- 
ing fame had brought with it an immense practice, and I 
should be guilty of an indiscretion if I were even to hint at 
the identity of some of the illustrious clients who crossed our 
humble threshold in Baker Street. Holmes, however, like all 
great artists, lived for his art’s sake, and, save in the case 
of the Duke of Holdernesse, I have seldom known him claim 
any large reward for his inestimable services. So unworldly 
was he—or so capricious—that he frequently refused his 
help to the powerful and wealthy where the problem made 
no appeal to his sympathies, while he would devote weeks 
of most intense application to the affairs of some humble 
client whose case presented those strange and dramatic 
qualities which appealed to his imagination and challenged 
his ingenuity. 

In this memorable year 95, a curious and incongruous 
succession of cases had engaged his attention, ranging 
from his famous investigation of the sudden death of Cardi- 
nal Tosca—an inquiry which was carried out by him at the 
express desire of His Holiness the Pope—down to his arrest 
of Wilson, the notorious canary-trainer, which removed a 
plague-spot from the East End of London. Close on the 
heels of these two famous cases came the tragedy of 
Woodman’s Lee, and the very obscure circumstances which 
surrounded the death of Captain Peter Carey. No record 
of the doings of Mr. Sherlock Holmes would be complete 
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which did not include some account of this very unusual 
affair. 

During the first week of July, my friend had been absent 
so often and so long from our lodgings that I knew he. had 
something on hand. The fact that several rough-looking 
men called during that time and inquired for Captain Basil 
made me understand that Holmes was working somewhere 
under one of the numerous disguises and names with which 
he concealed his own formidable identity. He had at least . 
five small refuges in different parts of London, in which he 
was-able to change his personality. He said nothing of his 
business to me, and it was not my habit to force a con- 
fidence. The first positive sign which he gave me of the 
direction which his investigation was taking was an ex- 
traordinary one. He had gone out before breakfast, and I 
had sat down to mine when he strode into the room, his hat 
upon his head and a huge barbed-headed spear tucked 
like an umbrella under his arm. 

“Good gracious, Holmes!” I cried. “You don’t mean to say 
that you have been walking about London with that thing?” 

“I drove to the butcher’s and back.” 

“The butcher’s?” 

“And I return with an excellent appetite? There can be 
no question, my dear Watson, of the value of exercise be- 
fore breakfast. But I am prepared to bet that you will not 
guess the form that my exercise has taken.” 

“I will not attempt it.” 

He chuckled as he poured out the coffee. 

“If you could have looked into Allardyce’s back shop, 
you would have seen a dead pig swung from a hook in the 
ceiling, and a gentleman in his shirt sleeves furiously stab- 
bing at it with this weapon. I was that energetic person, — 
and I have satisfied myself that by no exertion of my 
strength can IJ transfix the pig with a single blow. Perhaps 
you would care to try?” 

“Not for worlds. But why were you doing this?” 

“Because it seemed to me to have an indirect bearing 
upon the mystery of Woodman’s Lee. Ah, Hopkins, I got 
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your wire last night, and I have been expecting you. Come 
and join us.” 

Our visitor was an exceedingly alert man, thirty years of 
age, dressed in a quiet tweed suit, but retaining the erect 
bearing of one who was accustomed to official uniform. I 
recognized him at once as Stanley Hopkins, a young police 
inspector, for whose future Holmes had high hopes, while 
he in turn professed the admiration and respect of a pupil 
for the scientific methods of the famous amateur. Hopkins’s 
brow was clouded, and he sat down with an air of deep 
dejection. 

“No, thank you, sir. I breakfasted before I came round. 
I spent the night in town, for I came up yesterday to re- 
port.” 

“And what had you to report?” 

“Failure, sir, absolute failure.” 

“You have made no progress?” 

“None.” 

“Dear me! I must have a look at the matter.” 

“I wish to heavens that you would, Mr. Holmes. It’s my 
first big chance, and I am at my wit’s end. For goodness’ 
sake, come down and lend me a hand.” 

“Well, well, it just happens that I have already read all 
the available evidence, including the report of the inquest, 
with some care. By the way, what do you make of that 
tobacco pouch, found on the scene of the crime? Is there 
no clue there?” 

Hopkins looked surprised. 

“It was the man’s own pouch, sir. His initials were inside 
it. And it was of sealskin—and he was an old sealer.” 

“But he had no pipe.” 

“No, sir, we could find no pipe. Indeed, he smoked very 
little, and yet he might have kept some tobacco for his 
friends.” 

“No doubt. I only mention it because, if I had heen han- 
dling the case, I should have been inclined to make that 
the starting-point of my investigation. However, my friend, 
Dr. Watson, knows nothing of this matter, and I should be 
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none the worse for hearing the sequence of events once 
more. Just give us some short sketches of the essentials.” 

Stanley Hopkins drew a slip of paper from his pocket. 

“T have a few dates here which will give you the career 
of the dead man, Captain Peter Carey. He was born in ’45 
—fifty years of age. He was a most daring and successful 
seal and whale fisher. In 1883 he commanded the steam 
sealer Sea Unicorn, of Dundee. He had then had several 
successful voyages in succession, and in the following year, 
1884, he retired. After that he travelled for some years, 
and finally he bought a small place called Woodman’s Lee, 
near Forest Row, in Sussex. There he has lived for six years, 
and there he died just a week ago to-day. 

“There were some most singular points about the man. In 
ordinary life, he was a strict Puritan—a silent, gloomy fel- 
low. His household consisted of his wife, his daughter, aged 
twenty, and two female servants. These last were continual- 
ly changing, for it was never a very cheery situation, and 
sometimes it became past all bearing. The man was an in- 
termittent drunkard, and when he had the fit on him he 
was a perfect fiend. He has been known to drive his wife 
and daughter out of doors in the middle of the night and 
flog them through the park until the whole village outside 
the gates was aroused by their screams. 

“He was summoned once for a savage assault upon the 
old vicar, who. had called upon him to remonstrate with 
him upon his conduct. In short, Mr. Holmes, you would go 
far before you found a more dangerous man than Peter 
Carey, and I have heard that he bore the same character 
when he commanded his ship. He was known in the trade 
as Black Peter, and the name was given him, not only on 
account of his swarthy features and the colour of his huge 
beard, but for the humours which were the terror of all 
around him.’ I need not say that he was loathed and 
avoided by every one of his neighbours, and that I have 
' not heard one single word of sorrow about his terrible end. 

“You must have read in the account of the inquest about 
the man’s cabin, Mr. Holmes, but perhaps your friend here 
has not heard of it. He had built himself a wooden outhouse 
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—he always-called it the ‘cabin’—a few hundred yards from 
his house, and it was here that he slept every night. It was 
a little, single-roomed: hut, sixteen feet by ten. He kept the 
key in his pocket, made his own bed, cleaned it himself, 
and allowed no other foot to cross the threshold. There are 
small windows on each side, which were covered by cur- 
tains and never opened. One of these windows was turned 
towards the high road, and when the light burned in it at _ 
night the folk used to point it out to each other and wonder 
what Black Peter was doing in there. That’s the window, 
Mr. Holmes, which gave us one of the few bits of positive 
evidence that came out at the inquest. 

“You remember that a stonemason, named Slater, walk- 
ing from Forest Row about one o’clock in the morning— 
two days before the murder—stopped as he passed the 
grounds and looked at the square of light still shining 
among the trees. He swears that the shadow of a man’s 
head turned sideways was clearly visible on the blind, and 
that this shadow was certainly not that of Peter Carey, 
whom he knew well. It was that of a bearded man, but the 
beard was short and bristled forward in a way very differ-- 
ent from that of the captain. So he says, but he had been 
two hours in the public-house, and it is some distance from 
the road to the window. Besides, this refers to the Monday, 
and the crime was done upon the Wednesday. 

“On the Tuesday, Peter Carey was in one of his blackest 
moods, flushed with drink and as savage as a dangerous 
wild beast. He roamed about the house, and the women 
ran for it when they heard him coming. Late in the evening, 
he went down to his own hut. About two o’clock the follow- 
ing morning, his daughter, who slept with her window. 
open, heard a most fearful yell from that direction, but it 
was no unusual thing for him to bawl and shout when he 
was in drink, so no notice was taken. On rising at seven, 
one of the maids noticed that the door of the hut was open, 
but so great was the terror which the man caused that it 
was midday before anyone would venture down to see 
what had become of him. Peeping into the open door, they 
saw a sight which sent them flying, with white faces, into 
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the village. Within an hour, I was on the spot and had 
taken over the case. 

“Well, I have fairly steady nerves, as you know, Mr. 
Holmes, but I give you my word, that I got a shake when 
I put my head into that little house. It was droning like a 
harmonium with the flies and blue-bottles, and the floor 
and walls were like a slaughter-house. He had called it a 
cabin, and a cabin it was, sure enough, for you would have 
thought that you were in a ship. There was a bunk at one 
end, a sea-chest, maps and charts, a picture of the Sea 
Unicorn, a line of logbooks on a shelf, all exactly as one 
would expect to find it in a captain’s room. And there, in 
the middle of it, was the man himself—his face twisted like 
a lost soul in torment, and his great brindled beard -stuck 
upward in his agony. Right through his broad breast a steel 
harpoon had been driven, and it had sunk deep into the 
wood of the wall behind him. He was pinned like a beetle 
on a card. Of course, he was quite dead, and had been so 
from the instant that he had uttered that last yell of agony. | 

“I know your methods, sir, and I applied them. Before I 
permitted anything to be moved, I examined most carefully 
the ground outside, and also the floor of the room. There 
were no footmarks.” 

“Meaning that you saw none?” 

“TI assure you, sir, that there were none.” 

“My good Hopkins, I have investigated many crimes, but 
I have never yet seen one which was committed by a flying 
creature. As long as the criminal remains upon two legs so 
long must there be some indentation, some abrasion, some 
trifling displacement which can be detected by the scientific 
searcher. It is incredible that this blood-bespattered room 
contained no trace which could have aided us. I under- 
stand, however, from the inquest that there were some ob- 
jects which you failed to overlook?” 

The young inspector winced at my companion’s ironical 
comments. 

“T was a fool not to call you in at the time, Mr. Holmes. 
However, that’s past praying for now. Yes, there were sev- 
eral objects in the room which called for special attention. 
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One was the harpoon with which the deed was committed. 
It had been snatched down from a rack on the wall. Two 
others remained there, and there was a vacant place for 
the third. On the stock was engraved ‘SS. Sea Unicorn, 
Dundee.’ This seemed to establish that the crime had been | 
done in a moment of fury, and that the murderer had seized 
the first weapon which came in his way. The fact that the 
crime was committed at two in the morning, and yet Peter 
Carey was fully dressed, suggested that he had an ap- 
pointment with the murderer, which is borne out by the fact 
that a bottle of rum and two dirty glasses stood upon the 
table.” 

“Yes,” said Holmes; “I think that both inferences are per- 
missible. Was there any other spirit but rum in the room?” 

“Yes, there was a tantalus containing brandy and whisky 
on the sea-chest. It is of no importance to us, however, since 
the decanters were full, and it had therefore not been 
used.” 

“For all that, its presence has some significance,” said 
Holmes. “However, let us hear some more about the objects 
which do seem to you to bear upon the case.” 

“There was this tobacco-pouch upon the table.” 

“What part of the table?” 

“It lay in the middle. It was of coarse sealskin—the 
straight-haired skin, with a leather thong to bind it. Inside 
was ‘P. C.’ on the flap. There was half an ounce of strong 
ship’s tobacco in it.” 

“Excellent! What more?” 

Stanley Hopkins drew from his pocket a drab-covered 
notebook. The outside was rough and worn, the leaves dis- 
coloured. On the first page were written the initials 
“J. H. N.” and the date “1883.” Holmes laid it on the table 
and examined it in his minute way, while Hopkins and I 
gazed over each shoulder. On the second page were the 
printed letters “C, P. R.,” and then came several sheets of 
‘numbers. Another heading was “Argentine,” another “Cos- 
ta Rica,” and another “San Paulo,” each with pages of 
signs and figures ‘after it. : 

“What do you make of these?” asked Holmes. 
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“They appear to be lists of Stock Exchange securities. I 
thought that ‘J. H. N.’ were the initials of a broker, and. 
that ‘C. P. R.’ may have been his client.” 

“Try Canadian Pacific Railway,” said Holmes. 

Stanley Hopkins swore between his teeth, and struck his 
thigh with: his clenched hand. 

“What a fool I have been!” he cried. “Of course, it is as 
you say. Then ‘J. H: N.’ are the only initials we have to 
solvé. I have already examined the old Stock Exchange 
lists, and I can find no one in 1883, either in the house or 
among the outside brokers, whose initials correspond with 
these. Yet I feel that the clue is the most important one that 
I hold. You will admit, Mr. Holmes, that there is a possibility 
that these initials are those of the second person who was 
present—in other words, of the murderer. I would also urge 
that. the introduction into the case of a document relating 
to large masses of valuable securities gives us for the first 
time some indication of a motive for the crime.’ 

Sherlock Holmes’s face showed that he was thoroughly 
taken aback by this new development. 

“T must admit both your points,” said he. “I confess that 
this notebook, which did not appear at the inquest, modi- 
fies any views which I may have formed. I had come to a 
theory of the crime in which I can find no place for this. 
Have you endeavoured to trace any of the securities here 
mentioned?” 

. “Inquiries are now being made at the offices, but I fear 

that the complete register of the stockholders of these 
South American concerns is in South America, and that 
some weeks must elapse before we can trace the shares.” 

Holmes had been examining the cover of the notebook 
with his magnifying lens. 

“Surely there is some discolouration here,” said he. 

“Yes, sir, it is a blood-stain. I told you that I picked the 
book off the floor.” 

“Was the blood-stain above or below?” 

“On the side next the boards.” 

“Which proves, of course, that the book was dropped 
after the crime was committed.” 
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“Exactly, Mr. Holmes. I appreciated that point, and I 
conjectured that it was dropped by the murderer in his hur- 
ried flight. It lay near the door.” 

“I suppose that none of these securities have been found 
among the’ property of the dead man?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Have you any reason to suspect robbery?” 

“No, sir. Nothing seemed to have been touched.” 

“Dear me, it is certainly a very interesting case. Then 
there was a knife, was there not?” 

“A sheath-knife, still in its sheath. It lay at the feet of the 
dead man. Mrs. Carey has identified it as being her hus- 
band’s property.” 

Holmes was lost in thought for some time. 

“Well,” said he, at last, “I suppose I shall have to come 
out and have a look at it.” 

Stanley Hopkins gave a cry of joy. 

“Thank. you, sir. That will, indeed, be a weight off my 
mind.” 

Holmes shook his finger at the inspector. 

“It would have been an easier task a week ago,” said he. 
“But even now my visit may not be entirely fruitless. Wat- 
son, if you can spare the time, I should be very glad of your 
company. If you will call a four-wheeler, Hopkins, we shall 
be ready to start for Forest Row in a quarter of an hour.” 


Alighting at the small wayside station, we drove for some 
miles through the remains of widespread woods, which 
were once part of that great forest which for so long held 
the Saxon invaders at bay—the impenetrable “weald,” for 
sixty years the bulwark of Britain. Vast sections of it have 
been cleared, for this is the seat of the first ironworks of 
the country, and the trees have been felled to smelt the 
ore. Now the richer fields of the North have absorbed the 
trade, and nothing save these ravaged groves and great 
scars in the earth show the work of the past. Here, in a 
clearing upon the green slope of a hill, stood a long, 
low, stone house, approached by a curving drive running 
through the fields. Nearer the road, and surrounded on 
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three sides by bushes, was a small outhouse, one window 
and the door facing in our direction. It was the scene of the 
murder. 

Stanley Hopkins led us first to the house, where he in- 
troduced jus to a haggard, gray-haired woman, the widow 
of the murdered man, whose gaunt and deep-lined face, 
with the furtive look of terror in the depths of her red- 
rimmed eyes, told of the years of hardship and ill-usage 
which she had endured. With her was her daughier, a pale, 
fair-haired girl, whose eyes blazed defiantly at us as she 
told us that she was glad that her father was dead, and 
that she blessed the hand which had struck him down. It 
was a terrible household that Black Peter Carey had made 
for himself, and it was with a sense of relief that we found 
ourselves in the sunlight again and making our way along 
a path which had been worn across the fields by the feet 
of the dead man. 

The outhouse was the simplest of dwellings, wooden- 
walled, shingle-roofed, one window beside the door and 
one on the farther side. Stanley Hopkins drew the key from 
his pocket and had stooped to the lock, when he paused 
with a look of attention and surprise upon his face. 

“Someone has been tampering with it,” he said. 

There could be no doubt of the fact. The woodwork was 
cut, and the scratches showed white through the paint, as 
if they had been that instant done. Holmes had been ex- 
amining the window. 

“Someone has tried to force this also. Whoever it was 
has failed to make his way in. He must have been a very 
poor burglar.” 

“This is a most extraordinary thing,” said the inspector, 
“I could swear that these marks were not here yesterday 
evening.” ; 

“Some curious person from the village, perhaps,” I sug- 
gested. 

“Very unlikely. Few of them would dare to set foot in the 
grounds, far less try to force their way into the cabin. What 
do you think of it, Mr. Holmes?” 

“T think that fortune‘s very kind to us.” 
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“You mean that the person will come again?” 

“It is very probable. He came expecting to find the door 
open. He tried to get in with the blade of a very small pen- 
knife. He could not manage it. What would he do?” 

“Come again next night with a more useful tool.” 

“So I should say. It will be our fault if we are not there 
to receive him. Meanwhile, let me see the inside of the cab- 
in.” 

The traces of the tragedy had been removed, but the 
furniture within the little room still stood as it had been on 
the night of the crime. For two hours, with most intense con- 
centration, Holmes examined every object in turn, but his 
face showed that his quest was not a successful one. Once 
only he paused in his patient investigation. 

“Have you taken anything off this shelf, Hopkins?” 

“No, I have moved nothing.” 

“Something has been taken. There is less dust in this 
corner of the shelf than elsewhere. It may have been a 
book lying on its side. It may have been a box. Well, well, 
I can do nothing more. Let us walk in these beautiful woods, 
Watson, and give a few hours to the birds and the flowers. 
We shall meet you here later, Hopkins, and see if we can 
come to closer quarters with the gentleman who has paid 
this visit in the night.” 

It was past eleven o’clock when we formed our little 
ambuscade. Hopkins was for leaving the door of the hut 
open, but Holmes was of the opinion that this would rouse 
the suspicions of the stranger. The lock was a perfectly sim- 
ple one, and only a strong blade was needed to push it 
back. Holmes also suggested that we should wait, not inside 
the hut, but outside it, among the bushes which grew round 
the farther window. In this way we should be able to watch 
our man if he struck a light, and see what his object was 
in this stealthy nocturnal visit. 

It was a long and melancholy vigil, and yet brought with 
it something of the thrill which the hunter feels when he lies 
beside the water-pool, and waits for the coming of the thirsty 
beast of prey. What savage creature was it which might 
steal upon us out of the darkness? Was it a fierce tiger of 
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crime, which could only be taken fighting hard with flashing 
fang .and claw, cr would it prove to be some skulking 
jackal, dangerous only to the weak and unguarded? 

In absolute silence we crouched- amongst the bushes, 
waiting for whatever might come. At first the steps of a few 
belated villagers, or the sound of voices from the village, 
lightened our vigil, but one by one these interruptions died 
away, and an absolute stillness fell upon us, save for the 
chimes of the distant church, which told us of the progress 
of the night, and for the rustle and whisper of a fine rain 
falling amid the foliage which roofed us in. 

Half-past two had chimed, and it was the darkest hour 
which precedes the dawn, when we all started as a low but 
sharp click came from the direction of the gate. Someone 
had entered the drive. Again there was a long silence, and 
I had begun to fear that it was a false alarm,’ when a 
stealthy step was heard upon the other side of the hut, and 
a moment later a metallic scraping and clinking. The man 
was trying to force the lock. This time his skill was greater 
or his tool was better, for there was a sudden snap and 
the creak of the hinges. Then a match was struck, and next 
instant the steady light from a candle filled the interior of 
the hut. Through the gauze curtain our eyes were all riv- 
eted upon the scene within. 

The nocturnal visitor was a young man, frail and thin, 
with a black moustache, which intensified the deadly pallor 
of his face. He could not have been much above twenty 
years of age. I have never seen any human being who ap- 
peared to be in such a pitiable fright, for his teeth were 
visibly chattering, and he was shaking in every limb. He 
was dressed like a gentleman, in Norfolk jacket and knick- 
erbockers, with a cloth cap upon his head. We watched 
him staring round with frightened eyes. Then he laid the 
candle-end upon the table and disappeared from our view 
into one of the corners. He returned with a large book, one 
of the logbooks which formed a line upon the shelves. 
Leaning on the table, he rapidly turned over the leaves of 
this volume until he came to the entry which he sought. 
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’ Then, with an angry gesture of his clenched hand, he 
closed the book, replaced it in the corner, and put out the 
light. He had hardly turned to leave the hut when Hopkins’s 
hand was on the fellow’s collar, and I heard his loud gasp 
of terror as he understood that he was taken. The candle 
was relit, and there was our wretched captive, shivering 
and cowering in the grasp of the detective. He sank down 
upon the sea-chest, and looked helplessly from one of us to 
the other. 

“Now, my fine fellow,” said Stanley Hopkins, “who are 
you, and what do you want here?” 

The man pulled himself together, and faced us with an 
effort at self-composure. 

“You are detectives, I suppose?” said he. “You imagine I 
‘am connected with the death of Captain Peter Carey. I as- 
sure you that I am innocent.” : 

“We'll see about that,” said Hopkins. “First of all, what 
is your name?” 

“It is John Hopley Neligan.” 

I saw Holmes and Hopkins exchange a quick glance. 

“What are you doing here?” 

“Can I speak confidentially?” 

“No, certainly not.” 

“Why should I tell you?” 

“If you have no answer, it may go badly with you at the 
trial.” 

The young man winced. 

“Well, I will tell you,” he said. “Why should I not? And 
yet I hate to think of this old scandal gaining a new lease 
of life. Did you ever hear of Dawson and Neligan?” 

I could see, from Hopkins’s face, that he never had, but 
Holmes was keenly interested. 

“You mean the West Country bankers,” said he. “They 
failed for a million, ruined half the county families of Corn- 
wall, and Neligan disappeared.” 

“Exactly. Neligan was my father.” - 

At last we were getting something positive, and yet it 
seemed a long gap between an absconding banker and 
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Captain Peter Carey pinned against the wall with one of © 


his own harpoons. We all listened intently to the young 
man’s words. 

“It was my father who was really concerned. Dawson 
had retired. I was only ten years of age at the time, but I 
was old enough to feel the shame and horror of it all. It 
has always been said that my father stole all the securities 
and fied. It is not true. It was his belief that if he were given 
time in which to realize them, all would be well and every 
creditor paid in full. He started in his little yacht for Nor- 
way just before the warrant was issued for his arrest. I can 
remember that last night, when he bade farewell to my 
mother. He left us a list of the securities he was taking, 
and he swore that he would come back with his honour 
cleared, and that none who had trusted him would suffer. 
Well, no word was ever heard from him again. Both the 
yacht and he vanished utterly. We believed, my mother 
and I, that he and it, with the securities that he had taken 
with him, were at the bottom of the sea. We had a faithful 
friend, however, who is a business man, and it was he who 
discovered some time ago that some of the securities which 
my father had with him had reappeared on the London 
market. You can imagine our amazement. I spent months 
in trying to trace them, and at last, after many doubtings 
and difficulties, I discovered that the original seller had 
been Captain Peter Carey, the owner of this hut. 

“Naturally, I made some inquiries about the man. I found 
that he had been in command of a whaler which was due 
to return from the Arctic seas at the very time when my fa- 
ther was crossing to Norway. The autumn of that year was 
a stormy one, and there was a long succession of southerly 
gales. My father’s yacht may well have been blown to the 
north, and there met by Captain Peter Carey’s ship. If that 
were so, what had become of my father? In any case, if I 
could prove from Peter Carey’s evidence how these securi- 
ties came on the market it would be a proof that my father 
had not sold them, and that he had no view to personal 
profit when he took them. 

“I came down to Sussex with the intention of seeing the 
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captain, but it was at this moment that his terrible death 
occurred. I read at the inquest a description of his cabin, in 
which it stated that the old logbooks of his vessel were pre- 
served in it. It struck me that if I could see what occurred in 
the month of August, 1883, on board the Sea Unicorn, I 
might settle the mystery of my father’s fate. I tried last night 
to get at these logbooks, but was unable to open the door. 
Tonight I tried again and succeeded, but I find that the 
pages which deal with that month have been torn from the 
book. It was at that moment I found myself a Paes in 
your hands.” 

“Is that all?” asked Hopkins. 

“Yes, that is all.” His eyes shifted as he said it. 

“You have nothing else to tell us?” 

He hesitated. 

“No, there is nothing.” 

“You have not been here before last night?” 

“No. 3° 

“Then how do you account for that?” cried Hopkins, as 
he held up the damning notebook, with the initials of our 
prisoner on the first leaf and the blood-stain on the cover. 

The wretched man collapsed. He sank his face in his 
hands, and trembled all over. 

“Where did you get it?” he groaned. “I did not know. I 
thought I had lost it at the hotel.” ; 

“That is enough,” said Hopkins, sternly. “Whatever else 
you have to say, you must say in court. You will walk down 
with me now to the police-station. Well, Mr. Holmes, I am 
very much obliged to you and to you friend for coming 
down to help me. As it turns out your presence was unneces- 
sary, and I would have brought the case to this successful 
issue without you, but, none the less, I am grateful. Rooms 
have been reserved for you at the Brambletye Hotel, so we 
can all walk down to the village together.” 

“Well, Watson, what do you think of it?” asked Holmes, 
as we travelled back next morning. 

“I can see that you are not satisfied.” 

“Oh, yes, my dear Watson, I am perfectly satisfied. At 
the same time, Stanley Hopkins’s methods do not commend 
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themselves to me. I am disappointed in Stanley Hopkins. I 
had hoped for better things from him. One should always 
look for a possible alternative, and provide against it. It 
is the first rule of criminal investigation.” 

. “What, then, is the alternative?” 

“The line of investigation which I have myself been pur- 
suing. It may give us nothing. I cannot tell. But at least I 
shall follow it to the end.” 

Several letters: were waiting for Holmes at Baker Street. 
He snatched one of them up, opened it, and burst out into 
a triumphant chuckle of laughter. 

“Excellent, Watson! The alternative develops. Have you 
telegraph forms? Just write a couple of messages for me: 
‘Sumner, Shipping Agent, Ratcliff Highway. Send three men 
on, to arrive ten to-morrow morning.—Basil.’ That’s my 
name in those parts. The other is: ‘Inspector Stanley Hop- 
kins, 46 Lord Street, Brixton. Come breakfast tomorrow at 
nine-thirty. Important. Wire if unable to come.—Sherlock 
Holmes.’ There, Watson, this infernal case has haunted me 
for ten days. I hereby banish it completely from my pres- 
ence. To-morrow, I trust that we shall hear the last of it 
forever.” 

Sharp at the hour named Inspector Stanley Hopkins ap- 
peared, and we sat down together to the excellent break- 
fast which Mrs. Hudson had prepared. The young detective 
was in high spirits at his success. > 

“You really think that your solution: must be correct?” 
asked Holmes. 

“I could not imagine a more complete case.” 

“It did not seem to me conclusive.” 

“You astonish me, Mr. Holmes. What more could one ask 
for?” 

“Does your explanation cover every point?” 

“Undoubtedly. I find that young Neligan arrived at the 
Brambletye Hotel on the very day of the crime. He came 
on the pretence of playing golf. His room was on the 
ground-floor, and he could get out when he liked. That very 
night he went down to Woodman’s Lee, saw Peter Carey at 
the hut, quarrelled with him, and killed him with the har- 
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poon. Then, horrified by what he had done, he fled out of 
the hut, dropping the notebook which he had brought with 
him in order to question Peter Carey about these different 
securities. You may have observed that some of them were 
“marked with ticks, and the others—the great majority— 
were not. Those which are ticked have been traced on the 
London market, but the others, presumably, were still in 
the possession of Carey, and young Neligan, according to 
his own account, was anxious to recover them in order to 
do the right thing by his father’s creditors. After his flight 
he did not dare to approach the hut again for some time, 
but at last he forced himself to do so in order to obtain the 
information which he needed. Surely that is all simple and 
obvious?” 

Holmes smiled and shook his head. 

“It seems to me to have only one drawback, Hopkins, 
and that is that it is intrinsically impossible. Have you tried 
to drive a harpoon through a body? No? Tut, tut, my dear 
sir, you must really pay attention to these details. My friend 
Watson could tell you that I spent a whole morning in that 
exercise. It is no easy matter, and requires a strong and 
practised arm. But this blow was delivered with such vio- 
lence that the head of the weapon sank deep into the wall. 
Do you imagine that this anaemic youth was capable of so. 
frightful an assault? Is he the man who hobnobbed in rum 
and water with Black Peter in the dead of the night? Was 
it his profile that was seen on the blind two nights before? 
No, no, Hopkins, it is another and more formidable person 
for whom we must seek.” 

The detective’s face had grown longer and longer dur- 
ing Holmes’s speech. His hopes and his ambitions were all 
crumbling about him. But he would not abandon his posi- 
tion without a struggle. 

“You can’t deny that Neligan was present that night, Mr. 
Holmes. The book will prove that. I fancy that I have evi- 
dence enough to satisfy a jury, even if you are able to pick 
a hole in it. Besides, Mr. Holmes, I have laid my hand upon 
my man. As to this terrible person of yours, where is he?” 

“I rather fancy that he is on the stair,” said Holmes, 
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serenely. “I think, Watson, that you would do well to put 
that revolver where you can reach it.” He rose and laid a 
written Popes upon a side-table. “Now we are ready,” said 
he. 

There had been some talking in gruff voices outside, and 
now Mrs. Hudson opened the door to say that there were 
three men inquiring for Captain Basil. 

““Show them in one by one,” said Holmes. / 

The first who entered was a little Ribston pippin of a 
man, with ruddy cheeks and fluffy white side-whiskers. 
Holmes had drawn a letter from his pocket. 

“What name?” he asked. 

* “James Lancaster.” 

“I am sorry, Lancaster, but the berth is full. Here is half 
a sovereign for your trouble. Just step into this room and 
wait there for a few minutes.” 

The second man was a long, dried-up creature, with lank 
hair and sallow cheeks. His name was Hugh Pattins. He 
also recieved his dismissal, his half-sovereign, and the order 
to wait. 

The third applicant was a man of remarkable appear- 
ance. A fierce bull-dog face was framed in a tangle of hair 
and beard, and two bold, dark eyes gleamed behind the 
cover of thick, tufted, overhung eyebrows. He saluted and 
stood sailor-fashion, turning his cap round in his hanes: 

“Your name?” asked Holmes. 

“Patrick Cairns.” 

“Harpooner?” 

“Yes, sir. Twenty-six voyages.” 

“Dundee, I suppose?” 

mY Sei SID sa) 

“And ready to start with an exploring ship?” 

*Y es;))Sir: 

“What wages?” 

“Eight pounds a month.” 

“Could you start at once?” 

“As soon as I get my kit.”. 

“Have you your papers?” 
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“Yes, sir.” He took a sheaf of worn and greasy forms 
from his pocket. Holmes glanced over them and returned 
them. 

“You are just the man I want,” said he. “Here’s the 
agreement on the side-table. If you sign it the whole matter 
will be settled.” 

The seaman lurched across the room and took up the 
pen. 

“Shall I sign here?” he asked, stooping over the table. 

Holmes leaned over his shoulder and passed both hands 
over his neck. 

“This will do,” said he. 

I heard a click of steel and a bellow like an enraged 
bull. The next instant Holmes and the seaman. were rolling 
on the ground together. He was a man of such gigantic 
strength that, even with the handcuffs which Holmes had so 
deftly fastened upon his wrists, he would have very quickly 
overpowered my friend had Hopkins and I not rushed to 
his rescue. Only when I pressed the cold muzzle of the re- 
volver to his temple did he at last understand that resist- 
ance was vain. We lashed his ankles with cord, and rose 
breathless from the struggle. 

“I must really apologize, Hopkins,” said Sherlock 
Holmes. “I fear that the scrambled eggs are cold. However, 
you will enjoy the rest of your breakfast all the better, will 
you not, for the thought that you have brought your case 
to a triumphant conclusion.” 

Stanley Hopkins was speechless with amazement. 

“I don’t know what to say, Mr. Holmes,” he blurted out 
at last, with a very red face. “It seems to me that I have | 
been making a fool of myself from the beginning. I under- 
stand now, what I should never have forgotten, that I am 
the pupil and you are the master. Even now I see what you 
have done, but I don’t know how you did it or what it sig- 
nifies.” 

“Well, well,” said Holmes, good-humouredly. “We all 
learn by experience, and your lesson this time is that you 
- should never lose sight of the alternative. You were so ab- 
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sorbed in young Neligan that you could not spare a 
thought to Patrick Cairns, the true murderer of Peter Car- 
ey.” 

The hoarse voice of the seaman broke in on our conver- 
sation. a 

“See here, mister,” said he, “I make no complaint of be- 
ing manhandled in this fashion, but I would have you call 
things by their right names. You say I murdered Peter Car- 
ey, I say I killed Peter Carey, and there’s all the difference. 
Maybe you don’t believe what I say. Maybe you think I am 
just slinging you a yarn.” 

“Not at all,” said Holmes. “Let us hear what you have to 
say.” 

“It’s soon told, and, by the Lord, every word of it is truth. 
I knew Black Peter, and when he pulled out his knife I 
whipped a harpoon through him sharp, for I knew that it 
was him or me. That’s how he died. You can call it murder. 
Anyhow, I’d as soon die with a rope round my neck as with 
_ Black Peter’s knife in my heart.” 

“How came you there?” asked Holmes. 

“T’ll tell it you from the beginning. Just sit me up a little, 
so as I can speak easy. It was in °83 that it happened— 
August of that year. Peter Carey was master of the Sea 
Unicorn, and I was spare harpooner. We were coming out 
of the ice-pack on our way home, with head winds and a 
week’s southerly gale, when we picked up a little craft that 
had been blown north. There was one man on her—a 
landsman. The crew had thought she would founder and 
‘had made for the Norwegian coast in the dinghy. I guess 
they were all drowned. Well, we took him on board, this 
man, and he and the skipper had some long talks in the 
-cabin. All the baggage we took off with him was one tin 
box. So far as I know, the man’s name was never men- 
tioned, and on the second night he disappeared as if he 
’ had never been. It was given out that he had either thrown 
himself overboard or fallen overboard in the heavy weath- 
er that we were having. Only one man knew what had 
happened to him, and that was me, for, with my own eyes, 
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I saw the skipper tip up his heels and put him over the rail. 
in the middle watch of a dark night, two days before we 
sighted the Shetland Lights. 

“Well, I kept my knowledge to myself, and waited to see 
what would come of it. When we got back to Scotland it 
was easily hushed up, and nobody asked any questions. A 
stranger died by accident, and it was nobody’s business to 
inquire. Shortly after Peter Carey gave up the sea, and it 
was long years before I could find where he was. I guessed 
that he had done the deed for the sake of what was in that 
tin box, and that he could afford now to pay me well for 
keeping my mouth shut. 

“I found out where he was through a sailor man that had 
met him in London, and down I went to squeeze him. The 
first night he was reasonable enough, and was ready to — 
give me what would make me free of the sea for life. We 
were to fix it all two nights later. When I came, I found 
him three parts drunk and in a vile temper. We sat down 
and we drank and we yarned about old times, but the 
more he drank the less I liked the look on his face. I spotted 
that harpoon upon the wall, and I thought I might need it 
before I was through. Then at last he broke out at me, 
spitting and cursing, with murder in his eyes and a great 
clasp-knife in his hand. He had not time to get it from the 
sheath before I, had the harpoon through him. Heavens! 
what a yell he gave! and his face gets between me and 
my sleep. I stood there, with his blood splashing round me, 
and I waited for a bit, but all was quiet, so I took heart 
once more: I looked round, and there was the tin box on 
the shelf. I had as much right to it as Peter Carey, anyhow, 
so I took it with me and left the hut. Like a fool I left my 
baccy-pouch upon the table. 

“Now I'll tell you the queerest> part of the whole story. I 
had hardly got outside the hut when I heard someone com- 
ing, and I hid among the bushes. A man came slinking 
along, went into the hut, gave a cry as if he had seen a 
ghost, and legged it as hard as he could run until he was 
out of sight. Who he was or what he wanted i is more than I 
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can tell. For my part I walked ten miles, got a train at Tun- 
bridge Wells, and so reached London, and no one the 
wiser. 

“Well, when I came to examine the box I found there 
was no money in it, and nothing but papers that I would 
not dare to sell. I had lost my hold on Black Peter and was 
stranded in London without a shilling. There was only my 
trade left. I saw these advertisements about harpooners, 
and high wages, so I went to the shipping agents, and they 
sent me here. That’s all I know, and I say again that if I 
killed Black Peter, the law should give me thanks, for I 
saved them the price of a hempen rope.” 

“A very clear statement,” said Holmes, rising and light- 
ing his pipe. “I think, Hopkins, that you should lose no time 
in conveying your prisoner to a place of safety. This room 
is not well adapted for a cell, and Mr. Patrick Cairns occu- 
pies too large a proportion of our carpet.” 

“Mr. Holmes,” said Hopkins, “I do not know how to ex- 
press my gratitude. Even now I do not understand how you 
attained this result.” : 

“Simply by having the good fortune to get the right clue 
from the beginning. It is very possible if I had known about 
this notebook it might have led away my thoughts, as it 
did yours. But all I heard pointed in the one direction. The 
amazing strength, the skill in the use of the harpoon, the 
rum and water, the sealskin‘tobacco-pouch with the coarse 
tobacco—all these pointed to a seaman, and one who had 
been a whaler. I was convinced that the initials ‘P. C.’ upon 
the pouch were a coincidence, and not those of Peter Car- 
ey, since he seldom smoked, and no pipe was found in his 
cabin. You remember that I asked whether whisky and 

‘brandy were in the cabin. You said they were. How many 
_landsmen are there who would drink rum when they could 
get these other spirits? Yes, I was certain it was a seaman.” 

“And how did you find him?” 

“My dear sir, the problem had become a very simple 
one. If it were a seaman, it could only be a seaman who 
had been with him on the Sea Unicorn. So far as I could 
learn he had sailed in no other ship. I spent three days in 
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wiring to Dundee, and at the end of that time I had as- 
certained the names of the crew of the Sea Unicorn in 
1883. When I found Patrick Cairns among the harpooners, 
my research was nearing its end. I argued that the man 
was probably in London, and that he would desire to leave 
the country for a time. I therefore spent some days in the 
East End, devised an Arctic expedition, put forth tempting 
terms for harpooners who would serve under Captain Basil 
—and behold the result!” 

“Wonderful!” cried Hopkins. “Wonderful!” 

“You must obtain the release of young Neligan as soon 
as possible,” said Holmes. “I confess that I think you owe 
him some apology. The tin box must be returned to him, but, 
of course, the securities which Peter Carey has sold are lost 
forever. There’s the cab, Hopkins, and you can remove your 
man. If you want me for the trial, my address and that of 
Watson will be somewhere in Norway—I’ll send particu- 
lars later.” 
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IT IS YEARS SINCE THE INCIDENTS OF WHICH I SPEAK TOOK 
place, and yet it is with diffidence that I allude to them. For 
a long time, even with the utmost discretion and reticence, it 
would have been impossible to make the facts public, but 
now the principal person concerned is beyond the reach of 
human law, and with due suppression the story may be told 
in such fashion as to injure no one. It records an absolutely 
unique experience in the career both of Mr. Sherlock 
Holmes and of myself. The reader will excuse me if I con- 
ceal the date or any other fact by which he might trace 
the actual occurrence. : 

We had been out for: one of our evening rambles, 
Holmes and IJ, and had returned about six o’clock on a 
cold, frosty winter’s evening. As Holmes turned up the lamp 
the light fell upon a card on the table. He glanced at it, 
and then, with an ejaculation of disgust, threw it on the 
floor. I picked it up and read: 


CHARLES AUGUSTUS MILVERTON, 
Appledore Towers, 


Hampstead. 
Agent. 


“Who is he?” I asked. - 
“The worst man in London,” Holmes answered, as he sat 
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down and stretched his legs before the fire. “Is anything on 
the back of the card?” 

I turned it over. 

“Will call at 6:30—C. A. M.,” I read. 

“Hum! He’s about due. Do you feel a creeping, shrinking 
sensation, Watson, when you stand before the serpents in 
the Zoo, and see the slithery, gliding, venomous creatures, 
with their deadly eyes and wicked, flattened faces? Well, 
that’s how Milverton impresses me. I’ve had to do with fifty 
murderers in my career, but the“worst of them never gave 
me the repulsion which I have for this fellow. And yet I 
can’t get out of doing business with him—indeed, he is here 
at my invitation.” 

“But who is he?” 

“Tl tell you, Watson. He is the king of all the blackmail- 
ers. Heaven help the man, and still more the woman, whose 
secret and reputation come into the power of Milverton! 
With a smiling’ face and a heart of marble, he will squeeze 
and squeeze until he had drained them dry. The fellow is a 
genius in his way, and would have made his mark in some 
more savoury trade. His method is as follows: He allows it 
to be known that he is prepared to pay very high sums for 
letters which compromise people of wealth and position. 
He receives these wares not only from treacherous valets 
or maids, but frequently from genteel ruffians, who have 
gained the confidence and affection of trusting women. He 
deals with no niggard hand. I happen to know that he paid 
seven hundred pounds to a footman for a note two lines in 
length, and that the ruin of a noble family was the result. - 
Everything which is in the market goes to Milverton, and 
there are hundreds in this great city who turn white at his 
name. No one knows where his grip may fall, for he is far 
too rich and far too cunning to work from hand to mouth. 
He will hold a card back for years in order to play it at 
the moment when the stake is best worth winning. I have 
said that he is the worst man in London, and I would ask 


you how could one compare the ruffian, who in hot blood 


bludgeons his mate, with this man, who methodically and 
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at his leisure tortures the soul and wrings the nerves in or- 
der to add to his already swollen money-bags?” 

I had seldom heard my friend speak with such intensity 
of feeling. 

“But surely,” said I, “the fellow nee. be within the grasp 
of the law?” 

“Technically, no doubt, but practically not. What would 
it profit a woman, for example, to get him a few months’ 
imprisonment if her own ruin must immediately follow? His 
victims dare not hit back. df ever he blackmailed an inno- 
cent person, then indeed we should have him, but he is as 
cunning as the Evil One. No, no, we must find other ways 
to fight him.” 

“And why is he here?” 

“Because an illustrious client has placed her piteous case 
in my hands. It is the Lady Eva Blackwell, the most beauti- 

ful débutante of last season. She is to be married in a fort- 
night to the Earl of Dovercourt. This fiend has several im- 
prudent letters—imprudent, Watson, nothing worse—which 
were written to an impecunious young squire in the country. 
They would suffice to break off the match. Milverton will 
send the letters to the Earl unless a large sum of money is 
paid him. I have been commissioned to meet him, and—to 
make the best terms IJ can.’ 

At that instant-there was a clatter and a rattle in the 
street below. Looking down I saw a stately carriage and 
pair, the brilliant lamps gleaming on the glossy haunches 
of the noble chestnuts. A footman opened the door, and a 
small, stout man in a shaggy astrakhan overcoat de- 
scended. A minute later he was in the room. 

Charles Augustus Milverton was a man of fifty, with a 
large, intellectual head, a round, plump, hairless face, a 
perpetual frozen smile, and two keen gray eyes, which 
gleamed brightly from behind broad, gold-rimmed glasses. 
There was something of Mr. Pickwick’s benevolence in his 
appearance, marred only by the insincerity of the fixed 
smile and by the hard glitter of those restless and pene- 
trating eyes. His voice was as smooth and suave as his 
countenance, as he advanced with a plump little hand ex- 
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tended, murmuring his regret for having missed us at his 
first visit. Holmes disregarded the outstretched hand and 
looked at him with a face of granite. Milverton’s smile 
broadened, he shrugged his shoulders, removed his over- 
coat, folded it with great Ueliberation over the back of a 
chair, and then took a seat. 

“This gentleman?” said he, with a wave in my direction. 
“Ts it discreet? Is it right?” 

“Dr. Watson is my friend and partner.” 

“Very good, Mr. Holmes. It is only in your client’s inter- 
ests that I protested. The matter is so very delicate—” 

“Dr. Watson has already heard of it.” 

“Then we can proceed to business. You say that you are 
acting for Lady Eva. Has she empowered you to accept my 
terms?” 

“What are your terms?” 

“Seven thousand pounds.” 

“And the alternative?” 

“My dear sir, it is painful for me to discuss it, but if the 
money is not paid on the 14th, there certainly will be no 
marriage on the 18th.” His insufferable smile was more 
complacent than ever. 

Holmes thought for a little. 

“You appear to me,” he said, at last, “to be taking mat- 
ters too much for granted. I am, of course, familiar with the 
contents of these letters. My client will certainly ‘do what I 
may advise. I shall counsel her to tell her future husband 
the whole story and to trust to his generosity.” 

Milverton chuckled. 

“You evidently do not know the Earl,” said he. 

From the baffled look upon Holmes’s face, I could see 
clearly that he did. 

“What harm is there in the letters?” he asked. 

“They are sprightly—very sprightly,” Milverton an- 
swered. “The lady was a charming correspondent. But I ° 
can assure you that the Earl of Dovercourt would fail to 
appreciate them. However, since you think otherwise, we 
will let it rest at that. It is purely a matter of business. If 
you think that it is in the best interests of your client that 
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these letters should be placed in the hands of the Earl, 
then you would indeed be foolish to pay so large a sum of 
money to regain them.” He rose and seized his astrakhan 
coat. > 

Holmes was gray with anger and mortification. 

_ “Wait a little,” he said. “You go too fast. We should cer- 
tainly make every effort to avoid scandal in so. delicate a 
matter.” 

Milverton relapsed into his chair. 

“T was sure that you would see it in that light,” he purred. 

“At the same time,” Holmes continued, “Lady Eva is not 
a wealthy woman. I assure you that two thousand pounds 
would be a drain upon her resources, and that the sum you 
name is utterly beyond her power. I beg, therefore, that 
you will return the letters at the price I indicate, which is, I -. 
- assure you, the highest that you can get.” 

Milverton’s smile broadened and his eyes Gulliticd hu- 
morously. 

“IT am aware that what you say 3 is true about the lady’s 
resources,” said he. “At the same time you must admit that 
the occasion of a lady’s marriage is a very suitable time for 
her friends and relatives to make some little effort upon 
her behalf. They may hesitate as to an acceptable wed- 
ding present. Let me assure them that this little bundle of 
letters would give more joy than all the candelabra and 
butter-dishes in London.” 

“Tt is impossible,” said Holmes. 

“Dear me, dear me, how unfortunate!” cried Milverton, 
taking out a bulky pocketbook. “I cannot help thinking 
that ladies are ill-advised in not making an effort. Look at 
this!” He held up a little note with a coat-of-arms upon the 
envelope. “That belongs to—well, perhaps it is hardly fair 
to tell the name until to-morrow morning. But at that time 
it will be in the hands of the lady’s husband. And all be- 
cause she will not find a beggarly sum which she could get 
by turning her diamonds into paste. It is such a pity! Now, 
you remember the sudden end of the engagement between 
the Honourable Miss Miles and Colonel Dorking? Only two 
days before the wedding, there was a paragraph in the 
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- Morning Post to say that it was all off. And why? It is almost 
incredible, but the absurd sum of twelve hundred pounds 
would have settled the whole question. Is it not pitiful? And 
here I find you, a man of sense, boggling about terms, 
when your client’s future and honour are at stake. You sur- 
prise me, Mr. Holmes.” 

“What I say is true,” Holmes answered. “The money can- 
not be found. Surely it is better for you to take the sub- 
stantial sum which I offer than to ruin this woman’s career, 
which can profit you in no way?” 

“There you make a mistake, Mr. Holmes. An exposure 
would profit me indirectly to a considerable extent. I have 
eight or ten similar cases maturing. If it was circulated 


| among them that I had made a severe example of the Lady 


Eva, I should find all of them much more open to reason. 
You see my point?” 

Holmes sprang from his chair. 

“Get behind him, Watson! Don’t let him out! Now, sir, 
let us, see the contents of that notebook.” 

Milverton had glided as quick as a rat to the side of the 
room and stood with his back against the wall. 

“Mr. Holmes, Mr. Holmes,” he said, turning the front of 


| his coat and exhibiting the butt of a large revolver, which 
_ projected from the inside pocket. “I have been expecting 


you to do something original. This has been done so often, - 
and what good has ever come from it? I assure you that I 
am armed to the teeth, and I am perfectly prepared to use 


| my weapons, knowing that the law will support me. Be- 
| sides, your supposition that I would bring the letters here in 


a notebook is entirely mistaken. I would do nothing so fool- 
ish. And now, gentlemen, I have one or two little interviews 
this evening, and it is a long drive to Hampstead.” He 
stepped forward, took up his coat, laid his hand on his re- 


volver, and turned to the door. I picked up a chair, but 

Holmes shook his head, and I laid it down again. With a 

bow, a smile, and a twinkle, Milverton was out of the room, 

and a few moments after we heard the slam of the car- 

riage door and the rattle of the wheels as he drove away. 

Holmes sat motionless by the fire, his hands buried deep 
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in his trouser pockets, his chin sunk upon his breast, his eyes 
fixed upon the glowing embers. For half an hour he was 
silent and still. Then, with the gesture of a man who has 
taken his decision, he sprang to his feet and passed into his 
bedroom. A little later a rakish young workman, with a 
goatee beard and a swagger, lit his clay pipe at the lamp 
before descending into the street. “’li be back some time, 
Watson,” said he, and vanished into the night. I understood 
that he had opened his campaign against Charles Augustus 
Milverton, but I little dreamed the strange shape which that 
campaign was destined to take. 

For some days Holmes came and went at all hours in this 
attire, but beyond a remark that his time was spent at 
Hampstead, and that it was not wasted, I knew nothing of 
what he was doing. At last, however, on a wild, tempestu- 
ous evening, when the wind screamed and rattled against 
the windows, he returned.from his last expedition, and hav- 
ing removed his disguise he sat before the fire and laughed 
heartily in his silent inward fashion. 

“You would not call me a marrying man, Watson?” 

“No, indeed!” 

“You'll be interested to hear that I’m engaged. an 

“My dear fellow! I congrat—”. 

“To Milverton’s housemaid.” 

“Good heavens, Holmes!” 

“TY wanted information, Watson.” 

“Surely you have gone too far?” 

“It was a most necessary step. I am a plumber with a 
' rising business, Escott, by name. I have walked out with her 
each evening, and I have talked with her. Good heavens, 
those talks! However, I have got all I wanted. I know Mil- 
verton’s house as I know the palm of my hand.” 

“But the girl, Holmes?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“You can’t help it, my dear Watson. You must play your 
cards as best you can when such a stake is on the table. 
However, I rejoice to say that I have a hated rival, who will 
certainly cut me out the instant that my back is turned. 
What a splendid night it is!” 
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“You like this weather?” 

“It suits my purpose. Watson, I mean to burgle Milver- 
ton’s house to-night.” 

I had a catching of the breath, and my skin went cold at 
the words, which were slowly uttered in a tone of concen- 
trated resolution. As a flash of lightning in the night shows 
up in an instant every detail of a wild landscape, so at one 
glance I seemed to see every possible result of such an ac- 
tion—the detection, the capture, the honoured career end- 
ing in irreparable failure and disgrace, my friend himself 
lying at the mercy of the odious Milverton. : 

“For heaven’s sake, Holmes, think what you are doing,” 
I cried. 

“My dear fellow, I have given it every consideration. I 
am never precipitate in my actions, nor would I adopt so 
energetic and, indeed, so dangerous a course, if any other 
were possible. Let us look at the matter clearly and fairly. 
. | suppose that you will admit that the action is morally justi- 
fiable, though technically criminal. To burgle his house is no 
more than to forcibly take his pocketbook—an action in 
which you were prepared to aid me.” 

I turned it over in my mind. | 

“Yes,” I said, “it is morally justifiable so long as our ob- 
ject is to take no articles save those which are used for an 
illegal purpose.” 

“Exactly. Since it is morally justifiable, I have only to 
consider the question of personal risk. Surely a gentleman 
should not lay much stress upon this, when a lady is in most 
desperate need of his help?” 

“You will be in such a false position.” 

“Well, that is part of the risk. There is no other possible 
way of regaining these letters. The unfortunate lady has 
not the money, and there are none of her people in whom 
she could confide. To-morrow is the last day of grace, and 
unless we can get the letters to-night, this villain will be as 
good as his word and will bring about her ruin. I must, 
therefore, abandon my client to her fate or I must play this 
last card. Between ourselves, Watson, it’s a sporting duel 
between this fellow Milverton and me. He had, as you saw, 
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the best, of the first exchanges, but my self-respect and my 
reputation are concerned to fight it to a finish.” 

“Well, I don’t like it, but I suppose it must be,” said I. 
“When do we start?” 

“You are not coming.” i 

“Then you are not going,” said I. “I give you my word of 
honour—and I never broke it in my life—that I will take a 
cab straight to the police-station and give you away, un- 
less you let me share this adventure with you.’ 

“You can’t help me.’ 

“How do you know that? You can’t tell what may hap- 
pen. Anyway, my resolution is taken. Other people besides 
you have self-respect, and even reputations.” 

Holmes had looked annoyed, but his brow cleared, and 
he clapped me on the shoulder. 

“Well, well, my déar fellow, be it so. We have shared 
this same room for some years} and it would be amusing if 
we ended by sharing the same cell. You know, Watson, I 
don’t mind confessing to you that I have always had an 
idea that I would have made a highly efficient criminal. 

_ This is the chance of my lifetime in that direction. See here!” 
He took a neat little leather case out of a drawer, and 
opening it he exhibited a number of shining instruments. 
“This is a first-class, up-to-date burgling kit, with nickel- 
plated jemmy, diamond-tipped glass-cutter, adaptable keys, 

_ and every modern improvement which the march of civili- 
zation demands. Here, too, is my dark lantern. Everything 
is in order. Have you a pair of silent shoes?” 

“T have rubber-soled tennis shoes.” 

“Excellent! And a mask?” 

“TY can make a couple out of black silk.” 

“I can see that you have a strong, natural turn for this 
sort of thing. Very good, do you make the masks. We shall 

-have some cold supper before we start. It is now nine-thirty. 
At eleven we shall drive as far as Church Row. It is a 
quarter of an hour’s walk from there to Appledore Towers. 
We shall be at work before midnight. Milverton is a heavy 
sleeper, and retires punctually at ten-thirty. With any Ae 
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we should be back here by two, with the Lady Eva’s letters 
in my pocket.” 

Holmes and I put on our dress-clothes, so that we might 
appear to be two theatre-goers homeward bound. In Ox- 
ford Street we picked up a hansom and drove to an ad- 
dress in Hampstead. Here we paid off our cab, and: with 
our great coats buttoned up, for it was bitterly cold, and 
the wind seemed to blow through us, we walked along the 
edge of the heath. 

“It’s a business that needs delicate treatment,” said 
Holmes. “These documents are contained in a safe in the 
fellow’s study, and the study is the ante-room of his bed- 
chamber. On the other hand, like all these stout, little men 
who do themselves well, he is a plethoric sleeper. Agatha 
—that’s my fiancée—says it is a joke in the servants’ hall 
that it’s impossible to wake the master. He has a secretary 
who is devoted to his interests, and never budges from the 
study all day. That’s why we are going at night. Then he 
has a beast of a dog which roams the garden. I met Agatha 
the last two evenings, and she locks the brute up so as to 
give me a clear run. This is the house, this big one in its own 
grounds. Through the gate—now to the right among the 
laurels. We might put on our masks here, I think. You see, 
there is not a glimmer of light in any of the windows, and 
everything is working splendidly.” 

-With our black silk face-coverings, which turned us into 
two of the most truculent figures in London, we stole up to 
the silent, gloomy house. A sort of tiled veranda extended 
along one side of it, lined by several windows and two 
doors. (i 

“That’s his bedroom,’ Holmes whispered. “This door 
opens straight into the study. It would suit us best, but it is 


bolted as well as locked, and we should make too much - 


noise getting in. Come round here. There’s a greenhouse 
which opens into the drawing-room.” 

The place was locked, but Holmes removed a circle of 
glass and turned the key from the inside. An instant after- 
wards he had closed the door behind us, and we had be- 
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come felons in the eyes of the law. The thick, warm air of 
the conservatory and the rich, choking fragrance of exotic 
plants took us by the throat. He seized my hand in the 
darkness and led me swiftly past banks of shrubs which 
brushed against our faces. Holmes had remarkable powers, 
carefully cultivated, of seeing in the dark. Still holding my 
hand in one of his, he opened a door, and I was vaguely 
conscious that we had entered a large room in which a 
cigar had. been smoked not long before. He felt his way 
among the furniture, opened another door, and closed it 
behind us. Putting out my hand I felt several coats hanging 
from the wall, and I understood that I was in a passage. 
We passed along it, and Holmes very gently opened a 
door upon the right-hand side. Something rushed out at. us 
and my heart sprang into my mouth, but I could have 
laughed when I realized that it was the cat. A fire was 
burning in this new room, and again the air was heavy 
with tobacco smoke. Holmes entered on tiptoe, waited for 
me to follow, and then very gently closed the door. We 
were in Milverton’s study, and a portiére at the farther side 
showed the entrance to his bedroom. 

It was a good fire, and the room was illuminated by it. 
Near the door I saw the gleam of an electric switch, but it 
was unnecessary, even if it had been safe, to turn it on. At 
one side of the fireplace was a heavy curtain which coy- 
ered the bay window we had seen from outside. On the 
other side was the door which communicated with the ve- 
randa. A desk stood in the centre, with a turning-chair of 
shining red leather. Opposite was a large bookcase, with 
a marble bust of Athene on the top. In the corner, between 
the bookcase and the wall, there stood a tall, green safe, 
the firelight flashing back from the polished brass knobs 
_ upon its face. Holmes stole across and looked at it. Then 
he crept to the door of the bedroom, and stood with slant- 
ing head listening intently. No sound came from within. 
Meanwhile it had struck me that it would be wise to secure 
our retreat through the outer door, so I examined it. To my 
‘amazement, it was neither locked nor bolted. I touched 
Holmes on the arm, and he turned his masked face in that 
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direction. I saw him start, and he was evidently as sur- 
prised as I. 

“T don’t like it,” he whispered, putting his lips to my very 
ear. “I can’t quite make it out. Anyhow, we have no time 
to lose.” 

“Can I do anything?” 

“Yes, stand by the door. If you hear anyone come, bolt it 
on the inside, and we can get away as we came. If they 
come the other way, we can get through the door if our job 
is done, or hide behind these window curtains if it is not. 
Do you understand?” 

I nodded, and stood by the door. My first feeling of fear 
had passed away, and I thrilled now with a keener zest 
than I had ever enjoyed when we were the defenders of 
the law instead of its defiers. The high object of our mis- 
sion, the consciousness that it was unselfish and chivalrous, 
the villainous character of our opponent, all added to the 
sporting interest of the adventure. Far from feeling guilty, 
I rejoiced and exulted in our dangers. With a glow of ad- 
miration I watched Holmes unrolling his case of instruments 
and choosing his tool with the calm, scientific accuracy of 
a surgeon who performs a delicate operation. I knew that 
the opening of safes was a particular hobby with him, and 
I understood the joy which it gave him to be confronted 
with this green and gold monster, the dragon which held 
in its maw the reputations of many fair ladies. Turning up 
the cuffs of his dress-coat—he had placed his overcoat on 
a chair—Holmes laid out two drills, a jemmy, and several 
skeleton keys. I stood at the centre door with my eyes 
glancing at each of the others, ready for any emergency, 
though, indeed, my plans were somewhat vague as to what 
I should do if we were interrupted. For half an hour, Holmes 
worked with concentrated energy, laying down one tool, 
picking up another, handling each with the strength and 
delicacy of the trained mechanic. Finally I heard a click, 
the broad green door swung open, and inside I had a 
glimpse of a number of paper packets, each: tied, sealed, 
and inscribed. Holmes picked one out, but it was hard to 
read by the flickering fire, and he drew out his little dark 
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lantern, for it was too dangerous, with Milverton in the next 
room, to switch on the electric light. Suddenly I saw him 
halt, listen intently, and then in an instant he had swung 
the door of thg safe to, picked up his coat, stuffed his tools 
into the pockets, and darted behind the window curtain, 
motioning me to do the same. 

It was only when I had joined him there that I heard 
what had alarmed his quicker senses. There was a noise 
somewhere within the house. A door slammed in the dis- 
tance. Then a confused, dull murmur broke itself into the 
measured thud of heavy footsteps rapidly approaching. 
They were in the passage outside the room. They paused 
at the door. The door opened. There was a sharp snick as 
the electric light was turned on. The door closed once more, 
and the pungent reek of a strong cigar was borne to our 
nostrils. Then the footsteps continued backward and for- 
ward, backward and forward, within a few yards of us. 
Finally there was a creak from a chair, and the footsteps 
ceased. Then a key clicked in a lock, and I beata the rustle 
of papers. 

So far I had not dared to look out, a now I gently 
parted the division of the curtains in front of me and 
peeped through. From the pressure of Holmes’s shoulder 
against mine, I knew that he was sharing my observations. 
Right in front of us, and almost within our reach, was the 
broad, rounded back of Milverton. It was evident that we 
had entirely miscalculated his movements, that he had nev- 
er been to his bedroom, but that he had been sitting up in 
some smoking or billiard room in the farther wing of the 
house, the windows of which we had not seen. His broad, 
grizzled head, with its shining patch of baldness, was in. 
the immediate foreground of our vision. He was leaning 
far back in the red leather chair, his legs outstretched, a 
long, black cigar projecting at an angle from his mouth. 
He wore a semi-military smoking jacket, claret-coloured, 
with a black velvet collar. In his hand he held a long, legal 
document which he was reading in an indolent fashion, 
blowing rings of tobacco smoke from his lips as he did so. 
There was no promise of a speedy departure in his com- 
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posed bearing and his comfortable attitude. 

I felt Holmes’s hand steal into mine and give me a reas- 
suring shake, as if to say that the situation was within his 
powers, and that he was easy in his mind. I was not sure 
whether he had seen what was only too obvious from my — 
position, that the door of the safe was imperfectly closed, 
and that Milverton might at any moment observe it. In my 
own mind I had determined that if I were sure, from the 
rigidity of his gaze, that it had caught his eye, I would at 
once spring out, throw my great coat over his head, pinion 
him, and leave the rest to Holmes. But Milverton never 
looked up. He was languidly interested by the papers in his 
hand, and page after page was turned as he followed the 
argument of the lawyer. ‘At least, I thought, when he has 
finished the document and the cigar he will go to his room, 
but before he had reached the end of either, there came a 
remarkable development, which turned our thoughts into 
quite another channel. 

Several times I had observed that Milverton looked at 
his watch, and once he had risen and sat down again, with 
a gesture of impatience. The idea, however, that he might 
have an appointment at so strange an hour never occurred 
to me until a faint sound reached my ears from the veranda 
outside. Milverton dropped his papers and sat rigid in his 
chair. The sound was repeated, and then there came a 
gentle tap at the door. Milverton rose and opened it. 

“Well,” said he, curtly, “you are nearly half an hour 
late.” 

So this was the explanation of the unlocked door and of 
the nocturnal vigil of Milverton. There was the gentle rush _ 
of a woman’s dress. I had closed the slit between the cur- 
tains as Milverton’s face had turned in our direction, but 
now I ventured very carefully to open it once more. He had 
resumed his seat, the cigar still projecting at an insolent 
angle from the corner of his mouth. In front of him, in the 
full glare of the electric light, there stood a tall, slim, dark 
woman, a veil over her face, a mantle drawn round her 
_ chin. Her breath came quick and fast, and every inch of 
the lithe figure was quivering with strong emotion. 
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“Well,” said Milverton, “you made me lose a good 
night’s rest, my dear. I hope you'll prove worth it. You 
couldn’t come any other time—eh?” 

The woman shook her head. 

“Well, if you couldn’t you couldn’t. If the Countess is a 
‘hard mistress, you have your chance to get level with her 
now. Bless the girl, what are you shivering about? That’s 
right. Pull yourself together. Now, let us get down to busi- 
ness.” He took a notebook from the drawer of his desk. 
“You. say that you have five letters which compromise the 
Countess d’Albert. You want to sell them. I want to buy 
them. So far so good. It only remains to fix a price. I should 
want to inspect the letters, of course. If they are really 
good specimens— Great heavens, is it you?” 

The woman, without a word, had raised her veil and 
dropped the mantle from her chin. It was a dark, hand- 
some, clear-cut face which confronted Milverton—a face 
with a curved nose, strong, dark eyebrows shading hard, 
glittering eyes, and a straight, thin-lipped mouth set in a 
dangerous smile. 

“It is I,” she said, “the woman whose life you have 
ruined.” 

Milverton laughed, but fear vibrated in his voice. “You 
were so very obstinate,” said he. “Why did you drive me to 
such extremities? I assure you I wouldn’t hurt a fly of my 
own accord, but every man has his business, and what was 
I to do? I put the price well within your means. You would 
not pay.” z 

“So you sent the letters to my husband, and he—the no- 
blest gentleman that ever lived, a man whose boots I was 
never worthy to lace—he broke his gallant heart and died. 
You remember that last night, when I came through that 
door, I begged and prayed you for mercy, and you laughed 
in my face as you are trying to laugh now, only your cow- 
ard heart cannot keep your lips from twitching. Yes, you 


never thought to see me here again, but it was that night 


which taught me how I could meet you face to face, and 
alone. Well, Charles Milverton, what have you to say?” 
“Don’t imagine that you can bully me,” said he, rising to 
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his feet. “I have only to raise my voice, and I could call my 
servants and have you arrested. But I will make allowance 


‘for your natural anger. Leave the room at once as you 


came, and I will say no more.” 
. The woman stood with her hand buried in her bosom, 


and the same deadly smile on her thin lips. 


“You will ruin no more lives as you have ruined mine. 
You will wring no more hearts as you wrung mine. I will 
free the world of a poisonous thing. Take that, you hound 
—and that!—and that!—and that!—and that!” 

She had drawn a little gleaming revolver, and emptied 
barrel after barrel into Milverton’s body, the muzzle within 
two feet of his shirt front. He shrank away and then fell 
forward upon the table, coughing furiously and clawing 
among the papers. Then he staggered. to his feet, received 
another shot, and rolled upon the floor. “You’ve done me,” 
he cried, and lay still. The woman looked at him intently, 
and ground her heel into his upturned face. She looked 
again, but there was no sound or movement. I heard a 
sharp rustle, the night air blew into the heated room, and 
the avenger was gone. 

No interference upon our part could have saved the man 
from his fate, but, as the woman poured bullet after bullet 
into Milverton’s shrinking body I was about to spring out, 
when I felt Holmes’s cold, strong grasp upon my wrist. I 
understood the whole argument of that firm, restraining’ 
grip—that it was no affair of ours, that justice had over- 
taken a villain, that we had our own duties and our own 
objects, which were not to be lost sight of. But hardly had 
the woman rushed from the room when Holmes, with swift, 
silent steps, was over at the other door. He turned the key 
in the lock. At the same instant we heard voices in the 
house and the sound of hurrying feet. The revolver shots 
had roused the household. With perfect coolness Holmes 
slipped across to the safe, filled his two arms with bundles 
of letters, and poured them all into the fire. Again and 
again he did it, until the safe was empty. Someone turned 
the handle and beat upon the outside of the door. Holmes 
looked swiftly round. The letter which had been the mes- 
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senger of death for Milverton lay, all mottled with his 
blood, upon the table. Holmes tossed it in among the blaz- 
ing papers. Then he drew the key from the outer door, 
passed through after me, and locked it on the outside. 
“This way, Watson,” said he, “we can scale the garden 
wall in this direction.” 

I could not have believed that an alarm could have 
spread so swiftly. Looking back, the huge house was one 
blaze of light. The front door was open, and figures were 
rushing down the drive. The whole garden was alive with 
people, and one fellow raised a view halloa as we emerged 
from the veranda and followed hard at our heels. Holmes 
seemed to know the grounds perfectly, and he threaded 
his way swiftly among a plantation of small trees, I close at 
his heels, and our foremost pursuer panting behind us. It 
was a six-foot wall which barred our path, but he sprang 
to the top and over. As I did the same I felt the hand of the 
man behind me grab at my ankle, but I kicked myself free 
and scrambled over a grass-strewn coping. I fell upon my 
face among some bushes, but Holmes had me on my feet 
in an, instant, and together we dashed away across the 
huge expanse of Hampstead Heath. We had run two miles, 
I suppose, before Holmes at last halted and listened intent- 
ly. All was absolute silence behind us. We had shaken off 
our pursuers and were safe. 


We had breakfasted and were smoking our morning 
pipe on the day after the remarkable experience which I 
have recorded, when Mr. Lestrade, of Scotland Yard, very 
solemn and impressive, was ushered into our modest sitting- 
room. 

“Good-morning, Mr. Holmes,” said he; “good-morning. 
May I ask if you are very busy just now?” 

“Not too busy to listen to you.” 

“TI thought that, perhaps, if you had nothing particular 
on hand, you might care to assist us in a most remarkable 
case, which occurred only last night at Hampstead.” 

“Dear me!” said Holmes. “What was that?” 

“A murder—a most dramatic and remarkable murder. I 
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know how keen you are upon these things, and I would 
take it as a great favour if you would step down to Apple- 
dore Towers, and give us the benefit of your advice. It is 
no ordinary crime. We have had our eyes upon this Mr. 
Milverton for some time, and, between ourselves, he was a 
bit of a villain. He is known to have held papers which he 
used for blackmailing purposes. These papers have all 
been burned by the murderers. No article of value was 
taken, as it is probable that the criminals were men of 
good position, whose sole object was to prevent social ex- 
posure.” 

“Criminals?” said Holmes. “Plural?” 

“Yes, there were two of them. They were as nearly as 
possible captured red-handed. We have their footmarks, 
we have their description, it’s ten to one that we trace 
them. The first fellow was a bit too active, but the second 
was caught by the under-gardener, and only got away 
after a struggle. He was a middle-sized, strongly built man 
—square jaw, thick neck, moustache, a mask over his eyes.” 

“That’s rather vague,” said Sherlock Holmes. “Why, it 
might be a description of Watson!” 

“It’s true,” said the inspector, with amusement. “It might 
be a description of Watson.” 

“Well, I’m afraid I can’t help you, Lestrade,” said 
Holmes. ‘‘The fact is that I knew this fellow Milverton, that I 
considered him one of the most dangerous men in London, 
and that I think there are certain crimes which the law 
cannot touch, and which therefore, to some extent, justify 
private revenge. No, it’s no use arguing. I have made up 
my mind. My sympathies are with the criminals rather than 
with the victim, and I will not handle this case.” 


Holmes had not said one word to me about the tragedy 
which we had witnessed, but I observed all the morning 
that he was in his most thoughtful mood, and he gave me 
the impression, from his vacant eyes and his abstracted 
manner, of a man who is striving to recall something to his 
memory. We were in the middle of our lunch, when he sud- 
denly sprang to his feet. “By Jove, Watson, I’ve got it!” he 
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cried. “Take your hat! Come with me!” He hurried at his top 
speed down Baker Street and along Oxford Street, until we 
had almost reached Regent Circus. Here, on the left hand, 
there stands a shop window filled with photographs of the 
celebrities and beauties of the day. Holmes’s eyes fixed 
themselves upon one of them, and following his gaze I saw 
the picture of a regal and stately lady in Court dress, with 
a high diamond tiara upon her noble head. I looked at that 
delicately curved nose, at the marked eyebrows, at the 
straight mouth, and the strong little chin beneath it. Then 
I caught my breath as I read the time-honoured title of the 
great nobleman and statesman whose wife she had been. 
My eyes met those of Holmes, and he put his finger to his 
lips as we turned away from the window. 
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IT WAS NO VERY UNUSUAL THING FOR MR. LESTRADE, OF 
Scotland Yard, to look in upon us of an evening, and his 
visits were welcome to Sherlock Holmes, for they enabled 
him to keep in touch with all that was going on at the police 
headquarters. In return for the news which Lestrade would 
bring, Holmes was always ready to listen with attention to 
the details of any case upon which the detective was en- 
gaged, and was able occasionally, without any active in- 
terference, to give some hint or suggestion drawn from his 
own vast knowledge and experience. 

On this particular evening, Lestrade had spoken of the 
weather and the newspapers. Then he had. fallen silent, 
puffing thoughtfully at his cigar. Holmes looked keenly at 
him. . 

“Anything remarkable on hand?” he asked. 

“Oh, no, Mr. Holmes—nothing very particular.” 

“Then tell me about it.” 

Lestrade laughed. 

“Well, Mr. Holmes, there is no use denying that there is 
something on my mind. And yet it is such an absurd busi- 
ness, that I hesitated to bother you about it. On the other 
hand, although it is trivial, it is undoubtedly queer, and I 
know that you have a taste for all that is out of the com- 
mon. But, in my opinion, it comes more in Dr. Watson’s line 
than ours.” 

“Disease?” said I. 

“Madness, anyhow. And a queer madness, too. You 
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wouldn’t think there was anyone living at this time of day 
who had such a hatred of Napoleon the First that he would 
break any image of him that he could see.” 

Holmes sank back in his chair. 

“That’s no business of mine,” said he. 

“Exactly. That’s what I said. But then, when the man 
commits burglary in order to break images which are not 
his own, that brings it away from the doctor and on to the 
policeman.” 

Holmes sat up again. 

“Burglary! This is more interesting. Let me hear the de- 
tails.” 

Lestrade took out his official notebook and refreshed his 
memory from its pages. 

“The first case reported was four days ago,” said he. “It 
was at the shop of Morse Hudson, who has a place for the 
sale of pictures and statues in the Kennington Road. The 
assistant had left the front shop for an instant, when he 
heard a crash, and hurrying in he found a plaster bust of 
Napoleon, which stood with several other works of art 
upon the counter, lying shivered into fragments. He rushed 
out into the road, but, although several passers-by de- 
clared that they had noticed a man run out of the shop, he 
could neither see anyone nor could he find any means of 
identifying the rascal. It seemed to be one of those sense- 
less acts of Hooliganism which occur from time to time, 
and it was reported to the constable on the beat as such. 
The plaster cast was not worth more than a few shillings, 
and the whole affair appeared to be too childish for any 
particular investigation. 

“The second case, however, was more serious, and also 
more singular. It occurred only last night. 

“In Kennington Road, and within a few hundred yards of 
Morse Hudson’s shop, there lives a well-known medical 
practitioner, named Dr. Barnicot, who has one of the larg- 
est practices upon the south side of the Thames. His resi- 
dence and principal consulting-room is at Kennington 
Road, but he has a branch surgery and dispensary at Low- 
er Brixton Road, two miles away. This Dr. Barnicot is an 
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enthusiastic admirer of Napoleon, and his house is full of 
books, pictures, and relics of the French Emperor. Some 
little time ago he purchased from Morse Hudson two dupli- 
cate plaster casts of the famous head of Napoleon by the 
French sculptor, Devine. One of these he placed in his hall 
in the house at Kennington Road, and the other on the 
mantelpiece of the surgery at Lower Brixton. Well, when 
Dr. Barnicot came down this morning he was astonished to 
find that his house had been burgled during the night, but 
that nothing had been taken save the plaster head from 
the hall. It had been carried out and had been dashed 
savagely against the garden wall, under which its splin-- 
tered fragments were discovered.” 

Holmes rubbed his hands. 

“This is certainly very novel,” said he. 

“I thought it would please you. But I have not got to the 
end yet. Dr. Barnicot was due at his surgery at twelve 
o’clock, and you can imagine his amazement when, on ar- 
riving there, he found that the window had been opened 
in the night, and that the broken pieces of his second bust 
were strewn all over the room. It had been smashed to 
atoms where it stood. In neither case were there any signs 
which could give us a clue as to the criminal or lunatic who 
had done the mischief. Now, Mr. Holmes, you have got the 
facts.” 

“They are singular, not to say grotesque,” said Holmes. 
“May I ask whether the two busts smashed in Dr. Barnicot’s 
rooms were the exact duplicates of the one which was de- 
stroyed in Morse Hudson’s shop?” 

“They were taken from the same mould.” 

“Such a fact must tell against the theory that the man 
who breaks them is influenced by any general hatred of 
Napoleon. Considering how many hundreds of statues of 

the great Emperor must exist in London, it is too much to 
suppose such a coincidence as that a promiscuous icono- 
clast should chance to begin upon three specimens of the 
same bust.” ; . 

“Well, I thought as you do,” said Lestrade. “On the oth- 
er hand, this Morse Hudson is the purveyor of busts in that 
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part of London, and these three were the only ones which 
had been in his shop for years. So, although, as you say, 
there are many hundreds of statues in London, it is very 
probable that these three were the only ones in that dis- 
trict. Therefore, a local fanatic would begin with them, 
What do you think, Dr. Watson?” 

“There are no limits to the possibilities of monomania,” I 
answered. “There is the condition which the modern French 
psychologists have called the ‘idée fixe,’ which may be 
trifling in. character, and accompanied by complete sanity 
in every other way. A man who had read deeply about 
Napoleon, or who had possibly received some hereditary 
family injury through the great_war, might conceivably — 
form such an idée fixe and under its influence be capable 
of any fantastic outrage.” 

“That won’t do, my dear Watson,” said Holmes, shaking 
his head, “for no amount of idée fixe would enable your 
interesting monomaniac to find out where these busts were 
situated.” 

“Well, how do you explain it?” 

“I don’t attempt to do so. I would only ohierve that there 
is a certain method in the gentleman’s eccentric proceed- 
ings. For example, in Dr. Barnicot’s hall, where a sound 
might arouse the family, the bust was taken outside before 
being broken, whereas in the surgery, where there was less 
danger of an alarm, it was smashed where it stood. The 
affair seems absurdly trifling, and yet I dare call nothing 
trivial when I reflect that some of my most classic cases 
have had the least promising commencement. You will re- 
member, Watson, how the dreadful business of thé Aber- 
netty family was first brought to my notice by the depth 
which the parsley had sunk into the butter upon a hot day. 
I can’t afford, therefore, to smile at your three broken busts, 
Lestrade, and I shall be very much obliged to you if you. 
will let me hear of any fresh development of so singular a 
chain of events.” 

The development for which my friend had asked came 
in a quicker and an infinitely more tragic form than he 
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could have imagined. I was still dressing in my bedroom 
next morning, when there was a tap at the door and 
Holmes entered, a telegram in his hand. He read it aloud: 


“COME INSTANTLY, 131 PITT STREET, KENSINGTON. 
“LESTRADE.” 


“What is it, then?” I asked. 

“Don’t know—may be anything. But I suspect it is the 
sequel of the story of the statues. In that case our friend 
the image-breaker has begun operations in another quar- 
ter of London. There’s coffee on the table, Watson, and I 
have a cab at the door.” 

In half an hour we had reached Pitt Street, a quiet little 
backwater just beside one of the briskest currents of London 

life. No. 131 was one of a row, all flat-chested, respectable, 
and most unromantic dwellings. As we drove up, we found 
the railings in front of the house lined by a curious crowd. 
Holmes whistled. 

“By George! it’s attempted murder at the least. Nothing 
less will hold the London message-boy. There’s a deed of 
violence indicated in that fellow’s round shoulders and out- 
stretched neck. What’s this, Watson? The top steps swilled 
down and the other ones dry. Footsteps enough, anyhow! 
Well, well, there’s Lestrade at the front window, and we 
shall soon know all about it.” 

The official received us with a very grave face and 
showed us into a sitting-room, where an exceedingly un- 
kempt and agitated elderly man, clad in a flannel dressing- 
gown, was pacing up and down. He was introduced to us 
as the owner of the house—Mr. Horace Harker, of the Ceh- 
tral Press Syndicate. 

“It’s the Napoleon bust business again,” said Lestrade. 
“You seemed interested last night, Mr. Holmes, so I thought 
perhaps you would be glad to be present now. that the af- 
fair has taken a very much graver turn.” 

“What has it turned to, then?” 

“To murder. Mr. Harker, will you tell these gentlemen 
exactly what has occurred?” 
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-The man in the dressing-gown turned upon us with a 
most melancholy face. : 

“It’s an extraordinary thing,” said he, “that all my life I 
have been collecting other people’s news, and now that a 
real piece of news has come my own way I am so confused 
and bothered that I can’t put two words together. If I had 
come in here as a journalist, I should have interviewed my- 
self and had two columns in every evening paper. As it is, 
I am giving away valuable copy by teliing my story over 
and over to a string of different people, and I can make no 
use of it myself. However, I’ve heard your name, Mr. Sher- 
lock Holmes, and if you'll only explain this queer business, 
I shall be paid for my trouble in telling you the story.” 

Holmes sat down and listened. 

“It all seems to centre round that bust of Napoleon which 
I bought for this very room about four months ago. I picked 
it up cheap from Harding Brothers, two doors from the High 
Street Station. A great deal of my journalistic work is done 
at night, and I often write until the early morning. So it was 
to-day. I was sitting in my den, which is at the back of the 
top of the house, about three o’clock, when I was con- 
vinced that I heard some sounds downstairs. I listened, but 
they were not repeated, and I concluded that they came 
from outside. Then suddenly, about five minutes later, there 
came a most horrible yeli_the most dreadful sound, Mr. 
Holmes, that ever I heard. It will ring in my ears as long as 
I live. I sat frozen with horror for a minute or two. Then I 
seized the poker and went downstairs. When I entered this 
room I found the window wide open, and I at once ob- 
served that the bust was gone from the mantelpiece. Why 
any burglar should take such a thing passes my under- 
standing, for it was only a plaster cast and of no real value 
whatever. 

“You can see for yourself that anyone going out through 
that open window could reach the front doorstep by taking 
a long stride. This was clearly what the burglar had done, 
so I went round and opened the door. Stepping out into the 
dark, I nearly fell over a dead man, who was lying there. 
I ran back for a light, and there was the poor fellow, a 
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great gash in his throat and the whole place swimming in 
blood. He lay on his back, his knees drawn up, and his 
mouth horribly open. I shall see him in my dreams. I had 
just time to blow on my police-whistle, and then I must have 
fainted, for I knew nothing more until I found the policeman 
standing over me in the hall.” 

“Well, who was the murdered man?” asked Holmes. 

“There’s nothing to show who he was,” said Lestrade. 
“You shall see the body at the mortuary, but we have made 
nothing of it up to now. He is a tall man, sunburned, very 
powerful, not more than thirty. He is poorly dressed, and 
yet does not appear to be a/labourer. A horn-handled 
clasp knife was lying in a pool of blood beside him. Wheth- 
er it was the weapon which did the deed, or whether it 
belonged to the dead man, I do not know. There was no 
name on his clothing, and nothing in his pockets save an 
apple, some string, a shilling map of London, and a photo- 
graph. Here it is.” 

It was evidently taken by a snapshot from a small cam- 
era. It represented an alert, sharp-featured simian man, , 
with thick eyebrows and a very peculiar projection of the 
lower part of the face, like the muzzle of a baboon. 

“And what became of the bust?” asked Holmes, after a 
careful study of this picture. 

“We had news of it just before you came. It has been 
found in the front garden of an empty house in Campden 
House Road. It was broken into fragments. I am going 
round now to see it. Will you come?” 

“Certainly. I must just take one look round.” He exam- 
ined the carpet and the window. “The fellow had either 
very long legs or was a most active man,” said he. “With 
an area beneath, it was no mean feat to reach that 
window-ledge and open that window. Getting back was 
comparatively simple. Are you coming with us to see the 
remains of your bust, Mr. Harker?” 

The disconsolate journalist had seated himself at a 
writing-table. 

“I must try and make something of it,” said he, “though 
I have no doubt that the first editions of the evening papers 
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are out already with full details. It’s like my luck! You re- 
member when the stand fell at Doncaster? Well, I was the 
only journalist in the stand, and my journal the only one 
that had no account of it, for I was too shaken to write it. 
And now I’ll be too late with a murder done on my own 
doorstep.” 

As we left the room, we heard his pen travelling shrilly 
over the foolscap. 

The spot where the fragments of the bust had, been 
found was only a few hundred yards away. For the first 
time our eyes rested upon this presentment of the great 
emperor, which seemed to raise such frantic and destructive 
hatred in the mind of the unknown. It lay scattered, in 
splintered shards, upon the grass. Holmes picked up sever- 
al of them and examined them carefully. I was convinced, 
from,his intent face and his purposeful manner, that at last 

he was upon a Clue. 

“Well?” asked Lestrade. 

Holmes shrugged his shoulders. 

“We have a long way to go yet,” said he. “And yet— 
and yet—well, we have some suggestive facts to act upon. 
The possession of this trifling bust was worth more, in the 
eyes of this strange criminal, than a human life. That is 
one point. Then there is the singular fact that he did not 
break it in the house, or immediately outside the house, if 
to break it was his sole object.” 

* “He was rattled and bustled by meeting this other fel- 
low. He hardly knew what he was doing.” 

“Well, that’s likely enough. But I wish to call your atten- 
tion very particularly to the position of this house, in the 
garden of which the bust was destroyed.” 

Lestrade looked about him. 

“It was an empty house, and so he knew that he would 
not be disturbed in the garden.” 

“Yes, but there is another empty house farther up the 
street which he must have passed before he came to this 
one. Why did he not break it there, since it is evident that 
every yard that he carried it increased the risk of someone 
meeting him?” 
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“I give it up,” said Lestrade. 

Holmes pointed to the street: lamp above our heads. 

“He could see what he was doing here, and he could not 
there. That was his reason.’ 

“By Jove! that’s true.” said the detective. “Now that I 
come to think of it, Dr. Barnicot’s bust was broken not far 
from his red lamp. Well, Mr. Holmes, what are we to do 
with that fact?” 

“To remember it—to docket it. We may come on some- 
thing later which will bear upon it. What steps do you pro- 
pose to take now, Lestrade?” 

“The most practical way of getting at it, in my opinion, 
is to identify the dead man. There should be no difficulty 
about that. When we have found who he is and who his 
associates are, we should have a good start in learning 
what he was doing in’ Pitt Street last night, and who it was 
-who met him and killed him on the doorstep of Mr. Horace 
Harker. Don’t you think so?” 

“No doubt; and yet it is not quite the way in which I 
‘should approach the case.’ 

“What would you do then?” 

“Oh, you must not let me influence you in any way. I 
. suggest that you go on your line and I on mine. We can 
compare notes afterwards, and each will supplement the 
other.” : d 
‘Very good,” said Lestrade. 

“If you are going back to Pitt Street, you might see Mr, 
Horace Harker. Tell him for me that I have quite made up 
my mind, and that it is certain that a dangerous homicidal 
lunatic, with Napoleonic delusions, was in his house -last 
night. It will be useful for his article.” 

Lestrade stared. 

“You don’t seriously believe that?” 

Holmes smiled. 

“Don’t 1? Well, perhaps I don’t. But I am sure that it will 
interest Mr. Horace Harker and the subscribers of the Cen- 
tral Press Syndicate. Now, Watson, I think that we shall 
find that we have a long and rather complex day’s work 
before us. I should be glad, Lestrade, if you could make it 
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convenient to meet us at Baker Street at six o’clock this eve- 
ning. Until then I should like to keep this photograph, 
found in the dead man’s pocket. It is possible that I may 
have to ask your company and assistance upon a smail 
expedition which will have to be undertaken to-night, if my 
chain of reasoning should prove to be correct. Until then 
good-bye and good luck!” 

Sherlock Holmes and I walked tonetier to he High 
Street, where we stopped at the shop of Harding Brothers, 
whence the bust had been purchased. A young assistant 
informed us that Mr. Harding would be absent until after- 
noon, and that he was himself a newcomer, who could give 
us no information. Holmes’s face showed his disappoint- 
ment and annoyance. 

“Well, well, we can’t expect to have it all our own way, 
Watson,” he said, at last. “We must come back in the aft- 
ernoon, if Mr. Harding will not be here until then. I am, as 
you have no doubt surmised, endeavouring to trace these 
busts to their source, in order to find if there is not some- 
thing peculiar which may account for their remarkable fate. 
' Let us make for Mr. Morse Hudson, of the Kennington 
Road, and see if he can throw any light upon the problem.” 

A drive of an hour brought us to the picture-dealer’s 
establishment. He was a small, stout man with a red face 
and a peppery manner. 

“Yes, sir. On my very counter, sir,” said he. “What we 
pay rates and taxes for I don’t know, when any ruffian can 
come in and break one’s goods. Yes, sir, it was I who sold 
Dr. Barnicot his two statues. Disgraceful, sir! A Nihilist plot 
—that’s what I make it. No one but an anarchist would go 
about breaking statues. Red republicans—that’s what I call 
’em. Who did I get the statues from? I don’t see what that 
has to do with it. Well, if you really want to know, I got 
them from Gelder & Co., in Church Street, Stepney. They 
are a well-known house in the trade, and have. been this 
twenty years. How many had I? Three—two and one are 
three—two of Dr. Barnicot’s, and one smashed in broad 
daylight on my own counter. Do I know that photograph? 
No, I don’t. Yes, I do, though. Why, it’s Beppo. He was a 
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kind of Italian piece-work man, who made himself useful 
in the shop. He could carve a bit, and gild and frame, and 
do odd jobs. The fellow left me last week, and I’ve heard 
nothing of him since. No, I don’t know where he came from 
nor where he went to. I had nothing against him while he 
was here. He was gone two days before the bust was 
smashed.” 

“Well, that’s all we could reasonably expect from Morse 
Hudson,” said Holmes, as we emerged from the shop. “We 
have this Beppo as a common factor, both in Kennington 
and in Kensington, so that is worth a ten-mile drive. Now, 
Watson, let us make for Gelder & Co., of Stepney, the 
source and origin of the busts. I shall be surprised if we 
don’t get some help down there.” 

In rapid succession we passed through the fringe of fash- 
ionable London, hotel London, theatrical London, literary 
London, commercial London, and finally, maritime Lon- 
don, till we came to a riverside city of a hundred thousand 
souls, where the tenement houses swelter and reek with the 
outcasts of Europe. Here, in a broad thoroughfare, once the 
abode of wealthy City merchants, we found the sculpture 
works for which we searched. Outside was a considerable 
yard full of monumental masonry. Inside was a large room 
in which fifty workers were carving or moulding. The mana- 
ger, a big blond German, received us civilly and ,gave a 
clear answer to all Holmes’s questions. A reference to his 
books showed that hundreds of casts had been taken from 
a marble copy of Devine’s head of Napoleon, but that the 
three which had been sent to Morse Hudson a year or so 
before had been half of a batch of six, the other three be- 
ing sent to Harding Brothers, of Kensington. There was no 
reason why those six should be different from any of the 
other casts. He could suggest no possible cause why any- 
one should wish to destroy them—in fact, he laughed at the 
idea. Their wholesale price was six shillings, but the retailer 
would get twelve or more. The cast was taken in two 
moulds from each side of the face, and then these two pro- 
files of plaster of Paris were joined together to make the 
complete bust. The work was usually done by Italians, in 
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the room we were in. When finished, the busts were put on 
a table in the passage to dry, and afterwards stored. That 
was all he could tell us. 

But the production of the photograph had remarkable 
effect upon the manager. His face flushed with anger, and 
his brows knotted over his blue Teutonic eyes. 

“Ah, the rascal!” he cried. “Yes, indeed, I know him very 
well. This has always been a respectable establishment, 
and the only time that we have ever had the police in it was 
over this very fellow. It was more than a year ago now. He 
knifed another Italian in the street, and then he came to 
‘the works with the police on his heels, and he -was taken 
here. Beppo was his name—his second name I never knew. 
Serve me right for engaging a man with such a face. But 
he was a good workman—one of the best.” 

“What did he get?” 

“The man lived and he got off with a year. I have no 
doubt he is out now, but he has not dared to show his nose 
here. We have a cousin of his here, and I daresay he could 
tell you where he is.” 

“No, no,” cried Holmes, “not a word to the cousin—not a 
word, I beg of you. The matter is very important, and the 
farther I go with it, the more important it seems to grow. 
- When you referred in your ledger to the sale of those casts 
I observed that the date was June 3rd of last year. Could 
you give me the date when Beppo was arrested?” 

“I could tell you roughly by the pay-list,” the manager 
answered. “Yes,” he continued, after some turning over of 
pages, “he was paid last on May 20th.” 

“Thank you,” said Holmes. “I don’t think that I need in- 
trude upon your time and patience any more.” With a last 
word of caution that he should say nothing as to our re- 
searches, we turned our faces westward once more. 

The afternoon was far advanced before we were able to 
snatch a hasty luncheon at a restaurant. A news-bill at the 
entrance announced “Kensington Outrage. Murder by a 
Madman,” and the contents of the paper showed that Mr. 
Horace Harker had got his account into print after all. Two 

columns were occupied with a highly sensational and flow- 
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ery rendering of the whole incident. Holmes propped it 
against the cruet-stand and read it while he ate. Once or 
twice he chuckled. 

“This is all right, Watson,” said he. “Listen to this: 


“Tt is satisfactory to know that there can be no 
difference of opinion upon this case, since Mr. 
Lestrade, one of the most experienced members 
of the official force, and Mr. Sherlock Holmes, 
the well known consulting expert, have each 
come to the conclusion that the grotesque series 
of incidents, which have ended in so tragic a_ 
fashion, arise from lunacy rather than from de- 
liberate crime. No explanation save mental aber- 
ration can cover the facts. 


The Press, Watson, is a most valuable institution, if you only 
know how to use it. And now, if you have quite finished, we 
will hark back to Kensington and see what the manager of 
Harding Brothers has to say on the matter.” 

The founder of that great emporium proved to be a brisk, 
crisp little person, very dapper and quick, with a clear head 
and a ready tongue. 

“Yes, sir, I have already read the account in the evening 
papers. Mr. Horace Harker is a customer of ours. We sup- 
plied him with the bust some months ago. We ordered three 
busts of that sort from Gelder & Co., of Stepney. They are 
all sold now. To whom? Oh, I daresay by consulting our 
sales book we could very easily tell you. Yes, we have the 
entries here. One to Mr. Harker you see, and one to Mr. 
Josiah Brown, of Laburnum Lodge, Laburnum Vale, Chis- 
wick, and one to Mr. Sandeford, of Lower Grove Road, 
Reading. No, I have never seen this face which you show 
me in the photograph. You would hardly forget it, would 
you, sir, for I’ve seldom seen an uglier. Have we any Ital- 
ians on the staff? Yes, sir, we have several among our work- 
people and cleaners. I daresay they might get a peep at 
that sales book if they wanted to. There is no particular 
reason for keeping a watch upon that book. Well, well, it’s 
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a. very strange business, and I hope that you will let me 
know if anything comes of your inquiries.” 

Holmes had taken several notes during Mr. Harding’s 
evidence, and I could see that he was thoroughly satisfied 
by the turn which affairs were taking. He made no remark, 
however, save that, unless we hurried, we should be late 
for our appointment with Lestrade. Sure enough, when we 
reached Baker Street the detective was already there, and 
we found him pacing up and down in a fever of impa- 
tience. His look of importance showed that his day’s work 
had not been in vain. 

“Well?” he asked. “What luck, Mr. Holmes?” 

“We have had a very busy day, and not entirely a 
wasted’ one,” my friend explained. “We have seen both the 
retailers and also the wholesale manufacturers. I can trace 
each of the busts now from the beginning.” 

“The busts!” cried Lestrade. “Well, well, you have your 
own methods, Mr. Sherlock Holmes, and it is not for me to 
say a word against them, but I think I have done a better 
day’s work than you. I have identified the dead man.” 

“You don’t say so?” 

“And found a cause for the crime.” 

“Splendid!” 

“We have an inspector who makes a specialty of Saffron 
Hill and the Italian Quarter. Well, this dead man had some 
Catholic emblem round his neck, and that, along with his 
colour, made me think he was from the South. Inspector Hill 
knew him the moment he caught sight of him. His name is 
Pietro Venucci, from Naples, and he is one of the greatest 
cut-throats in London. He is connected with the Mafia, 
which, as you know, is a secret political society, enforcing 
its decrees by murder. Now, you see how the affair begins 
to clear up. The other fellow is probably an Italian also, 
and a member of the Mafia. He has broken the rules in 
some fashion. Pietro is set upon his track. Probably the pho- 
tograph we found in his pocket is the man himself, so that 
he may not knife the wrong person. He dogs the fellow, he 
sees him enter a house, he waits outside for him, and in the 
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scuffle he receives his own death-wound. How is that, Mr. 
Sherlock Holmes?” 

Holmes clapped his hands approvingly. 

“Excellent, Lestrade, excellent!” he cried. “But I didn’t 
quite follow your explanation of the destruction of the 
busts.” 

“The busts! You never can get those busts out of your 
head. After all, that is nothing; petty larceny, six months at 
the most. It is the murder that we are really investigating, 
and I tell you that I am gathering all the threads into my 
hands.” 

“And the next stage?” 

“Is a very simple one. I shall go down with Hill to the 
Italian Quarter, find the man whose photograph we have 
got, and arrest him on the charge of murder. Will you come 
with us?” 

“I think not. I fancy we can attain our end in a simpler 
way. I can’t say for certain, because it all depends—well, 
it all depends upon a factor which is completely outside 
our control. But I have great hopes—in fact, the betting is 
exactly two to one—that if you will come with us to-night I 
shall be able to help you to lay him by the heels.” 

“Tn the Italian Quarter?” - 

“No, I fancy Chiswick is an address which is more likely 
to find him. If you will come with me to Chiswick to-night, 
Lestrade, I'll promise to go to the Italian Quarter with you 
to-morrow, and no harm will be done by the delay. And 
now I think that a few hours’ sleep would do us all good, 
for I do not propose to leave before eleven o’clock, and it 
is unlikely that we shall be back before morning. You'll’ 
dine with us, Lestrade, and then you are welcome to the 
sofa until it is time for us to start. In the meantime, Watson, 
I should be glad if you would ring for an express messen- 
ger, for I have a letter to send and it is important that it 
should go at once.” 

Holmes spent the evening in rummaging among the files 
of the old daily papers with which one of our lumber-rooms 
was packed. When at last he descended, it was with tri- 
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umph in his eyes, but he said nothing to either of us as to 
the result of his researches. For my own part, I had fol- 
lowed step by step the methods by which he had traced 
the various windings of this complex case, and, though I 
could not yet perceive the goal which we would reach, I 
understood clearly that Holmes expected this grotesque 
criminal to make an attempt upon the two remaining busts, 
one of which, I remembered, was at Chiswick. No doubt the 
object of our journey was to catch him in the very act, and 
I could not but admire the cunning with which my friend 
had inserted a wrong clue in the evening paper, so as to 
give the fellow the idea that he could continue his scheme 
with impunity. I was not surprised when Holmes suggested 
that I should take my revolver with me. He had himself 
picked up the loaded hunting-crop, which was his favourite 
weapon. 

A four-wheeler was at the door at eleven, and in it we 
drove to a spot at the other side of Hammersmith Bridge. 
Here the cabman was directed to wait. A short walk 
brought us to a secluded road fringed with pleasant houses, 
each standing in its own grounds. In the light of a street 
lamp we read “Laburnum Villa” upon the gate-post of one 
of them. The occtipants had evidently retired to rest, for all 
was dark save for a fanlight.over the hall door, which shed 
a single blurred circle on to the garden path. The wooden 
fence which separated the grounds from the road threw a 
dense black shadow upon the inner side, and here it was 
that we crouched. 

“I fear that you'll have a long aie Holmes whispered. 
“We may thank our stars that it is not raining. I don’t think 
Wwe can even venture to smoke to pass the time. However, 
it’s a two to one chance that we get something to pay us 
for our trouble.” ? 

It proved, however, that our vigil was not to be so long 
as Holmes had led us to fear, and it ended in a very sud- 
den and singular fashion. In an instant, without the least 
sound to warn us of his coming, the garden gate swung 
open, and a lithe, dark figure, as swift and active as an 
ape, sbett up the garden path. We saw it whisk past the 
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light thrown from over the door and disappear against the 
black shadow of the house. There was a long pause, dur- 
ing which we held our breath, and then a very gentle 
creaking sound came to our ears. The window was being 
opened. The noise ceased, and again there was a long si- 
lence. The fellow was making his way into the house. We 
saw the sudden flash of a dark lantern inside the room. 
What he sought was evidently not there, for again we saw 
the flash through another blind, and then through another. 

“Let us get to the open window. We will nab him as he 
climbs out,” Lestrade whispered. 

But before we could move, the man had emerged again. 
As he came out into the glimmering patch of ‘light, we saw 
that he carried something white under his arm. He looked 
stealthily all round him. The silence of the deserted street 
reassured him. Turning his back upon us he laid down his 
burden, and the next instant there was the sound of a 
sharp tap, followed by a clatter and rattle. The man was 
so intent upon what he was doing that he never heard our 
steps as we stole across the grass plot. With the bound of a 
tiger Holmes was on his back, and an instant later Lestrade 
and I had him by either wrist, and the handcuffs had been 
fastened.-As we turned him over I saw a hideous, sallow 
face, with writhing, furious features, glaring up at us, and 
I knew that it was indeed the man of the photpgraph whom 
we had secured. 

But it was not our prisoner to whom Holmes was giving 
his attention. Squatted on the doorstep, he was engaged 
in most carefully examining that which the man had 
brought from the house. It was a bust of Napoleon, like the 
one which we had seen that morning, and it had been bro- 
ken into similar fragments. Carefully Holmes held each sep- 
arate shard to the light, but in no way did it differ from any 
other shattered piece of plaster. He had just completed his 

‘examination when the hall lights flew up, the door opened, 
and the owner of the house, a jovial, rotund figure in shirt 
and trousers, presented himself. y 

“Mr. Josiah Brown, I suppose?” said Holmes. 

“Yes, sir; and you, no doubt, are Mr. Sherlock Holmes? I 
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had the note which you sent by the express messenger, and 
I did exactly what you told me. We locked every door on 
the inside and awaited developments. Well, I’m very glad 
to see that you have got the rascal. I hope, gentlemen, that 
you will come in and have some refreshment.” 

However, Lestrade was anxious to get his man into safe 
quarters, so within a few minutes our cab bad been sum- 
moned and we were all four upon our way to London. Not 
a word would our captive say, but he glared at us from the 
shadow of his matted hair, and once, when my hand 
seemed within his reach, he snapped at it like a hungry 
wolf. We stayed long enough at the police-station to learn 
that a search of his clothing revealed nothing save a few 
shillings and a long sheath knife, the handle of which bore 
copious traces of recent blood. 

“That’s all right,” said Lestrade, as we parted. “Hill 
knows all these gentry, and he will give a name to him. 
You'll find that my theory of the Mafia will work out all 
right. But I’m sure I am exceedingly obliged to you, Mr. 
Holmes, for the workmanlike way in which you laid hands 
upon him. I don’t quite understand it all yet.” 

“I fear it is rather too late an hour for explanations,” 
said Holmes. “Besides, there are one or two details which 
are not finished off, and it is one of those cases which are 
worth working out to the very end. If you will come round 
‘ once more to my rooms at six o’clock tomorrow, I think I 
shall be able to show you that even now you have not 
grasped the entire meaning of this business, which presents 
some features which make it absolutely original in the his- 
tory of crime. If ever I permit you to chronicle any more of 
my little problems, Watson, I foresee that you will enliven 
your pages by an account of the singular adventure of the 
Napoleonic busts.” 

When we met again next evening, Lestrade was fur- 
nished with much information concerning our prisoner. His 
name, it appeared, was Beppo, second name unknown. He 
was a well-known ne’er-do-well among the Italian colony. 
He had once been a skilful sculptor and had earned an 
honest living, but he had taken to evil courses and had 
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twice already been in jail—once for a petty theft, and 
once, as we had already heard, for stabbing a fellow- 
countryman. He could talk English perfectly well. His rea- 
sons for destroying the busts were still unknown, and he 
refused to answer any questions upon the subject, but the 
police had discovered that these same busts might very well 
have been made by his own hands, since he was engaged 
in this class of work at the establishment of Gelder & Co. 
To all this information, much of which we already knew, 
Holmes listened with polite attention, but I, who knew him 
so well, could clearly see that his thoughts were elsewhere, 
and I detected a mixture of mingled uneasiness and expec- 
tation beneath that mask which he was wont to assume. At 
last he started in his chair, and his eyes brightened. There 
had been a ring at the bell. A minute later we heard steps 
upon the stairs, and an elderly red-faced man with griz- 
zled side-whiskers was ushered in. In his right hand he car- 
ried an old-fashioned carpet-bag, which he placed upon 
the table. 

“Is Mr. Sherlock Holmes here?” ; 

My friend bowed and smiled. “Mr. Sandeford, of Read- 
ing, I suppose?” said he. 

“Yes, sir, I fear that I am a little late, but the trains were 
awkward. You wrote to me about a bust that is in my pos- 
session.” ° 

“Exactly.” 

“I have your letter here. You said, ‘I desire to possess a 
copy of Devine’s Napoleon, and am prepared to pay you 
ten pounds for the one which is in your possession.’ Is that 

ight?” 

“Certainly.” 

“I was very much surprised at your letter, for I could not 
imagine how you knew that I owned such a thing.” 

“Of course you must have been surprised, but the ex- 
planation is very simple. Mr. Harding, of Harding Brothers, 
said that they had sold you their last copy, and he, gave 
me your address.” 

“Oh, that was it, was it? Did he tell you what I paid for 
ita? 
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“No, he did not.” 

“Well, I am an honest man, though not a very rich one. 
I only gave fifteen shillings for the bust, and I think you 
ought to know that before I take ten pounds from you.” 

“TI am sure the scruple does you honour, Mr. Sandeford. 
But I have named that price, so I intend to stick to it.” 

“Well, it is very handsome of you, Mr. Holmes. I brought 
the bust up with me, as you asked me to do. Here it is!” He 
opened his bag, and at last we saw placed upon our table 
a complete specimen of that bust which we had already 
seen more than once in fragments. 

Holmes took a paper from his pocket and laid a ten- 
pound note upon the table. 

“You will kindly sign that paper, Mr. Sandeford, in the 
presence of these witnesses. It is simply to say that you 
transfer every possible right that you ever had in the bust 
to me. I am a methodical man, you see, and you never 
know what turn events might take afterwards. Thank you, 
Mr. Sandeford; here is your money, and I wish you a very 
. good evening.” 

When our visitor had disappeared, Sherlock Holmes’s 
movements were such as to rivet our attention. He began 
by taking a clean white cloth from a drawer and laying it 
over the table. Then he placed his newly acquired bust in 
the centre of the cloth. Finally, he picked up his hunting- 
crop and struck Napoleon a sharp blow on the top of the 
head. The figure broke into fragments, and Holmes bent 
eagerly over the shattered remains. Next instant, with a 
loud shout of triumph he held up one splinter, in which a 
round, dark object was fixed like a plum in a pudding. 

“Gentlemen,” he cried, “let me introduce you to the fa- 
mous black pearl of the Borgias.” 

Lestrade and I sat silent for a moment, and then, with a 
spontaneous impulse, we both broke out clapping, as at the 
well-wrought crisis of a play. A flush of colour sprang to 
Holmes’s pale cheeks, and he bowed to us like the master 
dramatist who receives the homage of his audience. It was 
at such moments that for an instant he ceased to be a rea- 
soning machine, and betrayed his human love for admira- 
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tion and applause. The same singularly proud and reserved 
nature which turned away with disdain from popular noto- 
Tiety was capable of being moved to its depths by spon- 
taneous wonder and praise from a friend. 

“Yes, gentlemen,” said he, “it is the most famous pearl 
now existing in the world, and it has been my good fortune, 
by a connected chain of inductive reasoning, to trace it 
from the Prince of Colonna’s bedroom at the Dacre Hotel, 
where it was lost, to the interior of this, the last of the six 
busts of Napoleon which were manufactured by Gelder & 
Co., of Stepney. You will remember, Lestrade, the sensation 
caused by the disappearance of this valuable jewel, and 
the vain efforts of the London police to recover it. I was 
myself consulted upon the case, but I was unable to throw 
any light upon it. Suspicion fell upon the maid of the Prin- 
cess, who was an Italian, and it was proved that she had a 
brother in London, but we failed to trace any connection 
between them. The maid’s name was Lucretia Venucci, and 
there is no doubt in my mind that this Pietro who was mur- 
dered two nights ago was the brother. I have been looking 
up the dates in the old files of the paper, and I find that 
the disappearance of the pearl was exactly two days be- 
fore the arrest of Beppo, for some crime of violence—an 
event which took place in the factory of Gelder & Co., at 
the very moment when these busts were being made. Now 
you clearly see the sequence of events, though you see 
them, of course, in the inverse order to the way in which 
they presented themselves to me. Beppo had the pearl in 
his possession. He may have stolen it from Pietro, he may 
have been Pietro’s confederate, he may have been the go- 
between of Pietro and his sister. It is of no consequence to 
us which is the correct solution. 

“The main fact is that he had the pearl, and at that 
moment, when it was on his person, he was pursued by the 
police. He made for the factory in which he worked, and he 
knew that he had only a few minutes in which to conceal 
this enormously valuable prize, which would otherwise be 
found on him when he was searched. Six plaster casts of 
Napoleon were drying in the passage. One of them was 
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still soft. In an instant Beppo, a skilful workman, made a 
small hole in the wet plaster, dropped in the pearl, and 
with a few touches covered over the aperture once more. It 
was an admirable hiding-place. No one could possibly find 
it. But Beppo was condemned to a year’s imprisonment, 
and in the meanwhile his six busts were scattered over 
London. He could not tell which contained his treasure. On- 
ly by breaking them could he see. Even shaking would tell 
him nothing, for as the plaster was wet it was probable 
that the pearl would adhere to it—as, in fact, it has done. 
Beppo did not despair, and he conducted his search with 
considerable ingenuity and perseverance. Through a cousin 
who works with Gelder, he found out the retail firms who 
had bought the busts. He managed to find employment 
with Morse Hudson, and in that way tracked down three of 
them. The pearl was not there. Then, with the help of some 
Italian employé, he succeeded in finding out where the 
other three busts had gone. The first was at Harker’s. There 
he was dogged by his confederate, who held Beppo re- 
sponsible for the loss of the pearl, and he stabbed him in 
the scuffle which followed.” 

“If he was his confederate, why roe he carry his pho- 
tograph?” I asked. 

“As a means of tracing him, if he éAshed to inquire about 
him from any third person. That was the obvious reason. 
Well, after the murder I calculated that Beppo would prob- 
ably hurry rather than delay his movements. He would fear 
that the police would read his secret, and so he hastened 
on before they should get ahead of him. Of course, I could 
not say that he had not found the pearl in Harker’s bust. I 
had not even concluded for certain that it was the pearl, 
but it was evident to me that he was looking for some- 
thing, since he carried the bust past the other houses in 
order to break it in the garden which had a lamp over- 
looking it. Since Harker’s bust was one in three, the chances 
were exactly as I told you—two to one against the pearl 
being inside it. There remained two busts, and it was ob- 
vious that he would go for the London one first. J warned 
the inmates of the house, so as to avoid a second tragedy, 
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and we went down, with the happiest results. By that time, 
of course, I knew for certain that it was the Borgia pearl 
that we were after. The name of the murdered man linked 
the one event with the other. There only remained a single 
bust—the Reading one—and the pearl must be there. I 
bought it in your presence from the owner—and there it 
lies.” 

We sat in silence for a moment. 

“Well,” said Lestrade, “I’ve seen you handle a good 
many cases, Mr. Holmes, but I don’t know that I ever knew 
a more workmanlike one than that. We’re not jealous of 
you at Scotland Yard. No, sir, we are very proud of you, 
and if you come down to-morrow, there’s not a man, 
from the oldest inspector to the youngest constable, who 
wouldn’t be glad to shake you by the hand.” 

“Thank you!” said Holmes. “Thank you!” and as he 
turned away, it seemed to me that he was more nearly 
moved by the softer human emotions than IJ had ever seen 
him. A moment later he was the cold and practical thinker 
once more. “Put the pearl in the safe, Watson,” said he, 
“and get out the papers of the Conk-Singleton forgery 
case. Good-bye, Lestrade. If any little problem comes your 
way, I shall be happy, if I can, to give you a hint or two as 
to its solution.” 
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IN RECORDING FROM TIME TO TIME SOME OF THE CURIOUS 
experiences and interesting recollections which IJ associate 
with my long and intimate friendship with Mr. Sherlock 
Holmes, I have continually been faced by difficulties caused 
by his own aversion to publicity. To his sombre and cynical 
spirit all popular applause was always abhorrent, and noth- 
ing amused him more at the end of a,successful case than to 
hand over the actual exposure to some orthodox official, 
and to listen with a mocking smile to the general chorus of 
‘misplaced congratulation. It was indeed this attitude upon 
the part of my friend and certainly not any lack of inter- 
esting material which has caused me of late years to lay 
very few of my records before the public. My participation 
in some of his adventures was always a privilege which 
entailed discretion and reticence upon me. 

It was, then, with considerable surprise that I received a 
telegram from Holmes last Tuesday—he has never been 
known to write where a telegram would serve—in the fol- 
lowing terms: 


_/WHY_NOT TELL THEM OF THE CORNISH HORROR 
—STRANGEST CASE I HAVE HANDLED. 


I have no idea what backward sweep of memory had 
brought the matter fresh to his mind, or what freak had 
caused him to desire that I should recount it; but I hasten, 
before another cancelling telegram may arrive, to hunt out 
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the notes which give me the exact details of the case and 
to lay the narrative before my readers. 

It was, then, in the spring of the year 1897 that Holmes’s 
iron constitution showed some symptoms of giving way in 
the face of constant hard work of a most exacting kind, 
aggravated, perhaps, by occasional indiscretions of “his 
own. In March of that year Dr. Moore Agar, of Harley 
Street, whose dramatic introduction to Holmes I may some 
day recount, gave positive injunctions that the famous pri- 
vate agent lay aside all his cases and surrender himself to 
complete rest if he wished to avert an absolute breakdown. 
The state of his health was not a matter in which he him- 
self took the faintest interest, for his mental detachment 
was absolute, but he was induced at last, on the threat of ° 
being permanently disqualified from work, to give himself 
a complete change of scene and air, Thus it was that in the 
early spring of that year we found ourselves together in a~ 
small cottage near Poldhu Bay, at the further extremity of 
the Cornish peninsula. 

It was a singular spot, and one peculiarly well suited to 
the grim humour of my patient. From the windows of our 
little whitewashed house, which stood high upon a grassy 
headland, we looked down upon the whole sinister semi- 
circle of Mounts Bay, that old death trap of sailing vessels, 
with its fringe of black cliffs and surge-swept reefs on which 
innumerable seamen have met their end. With a northerly 
breeze it lies placid and sheltered, inviting the storm-tossed 
craft to tack into it for rest and protection. 

Then come the sudden swirl round of the wind, the blus- 
tering gale from the south-west, the dragging anchor, the 
lee shore, and the last battle in the creaming breakers. 
The wise mariner stands far out from that evil place. 

On the land side our surroundings were as sombre as on 
the sea. It was a country of rolling moors, lonely and dun- 
coloured, with an occasional church tower to mark the site 
of some old-world village. In every direction upon these 
moors there were traces of some vanished race which had 
passed utterly away, and left as its sole record strange 
monuments of stone, irregular mounds which contained the 
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burned ashes of the dead, and curious earthworks which 
hinted at prehistoric strife. The glamour and mystery of 
the place, with its sinister atmosphere of forgotten nations, 
appealed to the imagination of my friend, and he spent 
much of his time in long walks and solitary meditations 
upon the moor. The ancient Cornish language had also ar- 
rested his attention, and he had, I remember, conceived 
the idea that it was akin to the Chaldean, and had been 
largely derived from the Phoenician traders in tin. He had 
received a consignment of books upon philology and was 
settling down to develop this thesis when suddenly, to my 
sorrow and to his unfeigned delight, we found ourselves, 
even in that land of dreams, plunged into a problem at our 
very doors which was more intense, more engrossing, and 
infinitely more mysterious than any of those which had driv- 
en us from London. Our simple life and peaceful, healthy 
routine were violently interrupted, and we were precipi- 
tated into the midst of a series of events which caused the 
utmost excitement not only in Cornwall but throughout the 
whole west of England. Many of my readers may retain 
some recollection of what was calied at the time “The 
Cornish Horror,” though a most imperfect account of the 
matter reached the London press. Now, after thirteen years, 
I will give the true details of this inconceivable affair to the 
public. 

I have said that scattered towers marked the villages 
which dotted this part of Cornwall. The nearest of these 
was the hamlet of Tredannick Wollas, where the cottages 
of a couple of hundred inhabitants clustered round an an- 
cient, moss-grown church. The vicar of the parish, Mr. 
Roundhay, was something of an archaeologist, and as such 
Holmes had made his acquaintance. He was a middle-aged © 
man, portly and affable, with a considerable fund of local 
lore. At his invitation we had taken tea at the vicarage and 
had come to know, also, Mr. Mortimer Tregennis, an inde- 
pendent gentleman, who increased the clergyman’s scanty 
resources by taking rooms in his large, straggling house. 
The vicar, being a bachelor, was glad to come to such an 
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arrangement, though he had little in common with his lodg- 
er, who was a thin, dark, spectacled man, with a stoop 
which gave the impression of actual, physical deformity. I 
remember that during our short visit we found the vicar 
garrulous, but his lodger strangely reticent, ‘a sad-faced, 
introspective man, sitting with averted eyes, brooding ap- 
parently upon his own affairs. 

These were the two men who entered abruptly into our 
little sitting-room on Tuesday, March the 16th, shortly after 
‘our breakfast hour, as we were smoking together, prepara- 
tory to our daily excursion upon the moors. 

“Mr. Holmes,” said the vicar in an agitated voice, “the 
most extraordinary and tragic affair has occurred during 
the night. It is the most unheard-of business. We can only 
regard it as a special Providence that you should chance 
to be here at the time, for in all England you are the one 
man we need.” 

I glared at the intrusive vicar with no very friendly eyes; 
but Holmes took his pipe from his lips and sat up in his chair 
like an old hound who hears the view-halloa. He waved his 
hand to the sofa, and our palpitating visitor with his agi- 
tated companion sat side by side upon it. Mr. Mortimer Tre- 
gennis was more self-contained than the clergyman, but the 
twitching of his thin hands and the brightness of his dark 
eyes showed that they shared a common emotion. 

“Shall I speak or you?” he asked of the vicar. 

“Well, as you seem to have made of the discovery, what- 
ever it may be, and the vicar to have had it second-hand, 
perhaps you had better do the speaking,” said Holmes. 

I glanced at the hastily clad clergyman, with the formal- 
ly dressed lodger seated beside him, and was amused at 
the surprise which Holmes’s simple deduction had brought 
to their faces. , 

“Perhaps I had best say a few words first,” said the vic- 
ar, “and then you can judge if you will listen to the details 
from Mr. Tregennis, or whether we should not hasten at 
once to the scene of this mysterious affair. I may explain, 
then, that our friend here spent last evening in the com- 
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pany of his two brothers, Owen and George, and of his 
sister Brenda, at their house of Tredannick Wartha, which 
is near the old stone cross upon the moor. He left them 
shortly after ten o’clock, playing cards round the dining- 
room table, in excellent health and spirits. This morning, 
being an early riser, he walked in that direction before 
breakfast and was overtaken by the carriage of Dr. Rich- 
ards, who explained that he had just been sent for on a 
most urgent call to Tredannick Wartha. Mr. Mortimer Tre- 
gennis naturally went with him. When he arrived at Tre- 
dannick Wartha he found an extraordinary state of things. 
His two brothers and his sister were seated round the table 
exactly as he had left them, the cards still spread in front of 
them and the candles burned down to their sockets. The 
sister lay back stone-dead in her chair, while the two 
brothers sat on each side of her laughing, shouting, and 
singing, the senses stricken clean out of them. All three of 
them, the dead woman and the two demented men, re- 
tained upon their faces an expression of the utmost horror 
—a convulsion of terror which was dreadful to look upon. 
There was no sign of the presence of anyone in the house, 
except Mrs. Porter, the old cook and housekeeper, who de- 
clared that she had slept deeply and heard no sound dur- 
ing the night. Nothing had been stolen or disarranged, and 
there is absolutely no explanation of what the horror can 
be which has frightened a woman to death and two strong 
men out of their senses. There is the situation, Mr. Holmes, 
in a nutshell, and if you can help us to clear it up you will 
have done a great work.” 

I had hoped that in some way I could coax my compan- 
ion back into the quiet which had been the object of our 
journey; but one glance at his intense face and contracted 
eyebrows told me how vain ‘was now the expectation. He 
sat for some little time in silence, absorbed in the strange 
drama which had broken in upon our peace. 

“T will look into this matter,” he said at last. “On the face 
of it, it would appear to be a case of a very exceptional 
nature. Have you been there yourself, Mr. Roundhay?” 
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“No, Mr. Holmes. Mr. Tregennis brought back the ac- 
count to the vicarage, and I at once hurried over with him 
to consult you.’ 

“How far is it to the house where this singular tapedy 
occurred?” 

“About a mile inland.” 

“Then we shall walk over together. But before we start 
I must ask you a few questions, Mr. Mortimer Tregennis.” 

The other had been silent all this time, but I had observed 
that his more controlled excitement was even greater than 
the obtrusive emotion of the clergyman. He sat with a pale, 
drawn face, his anxious gaze fixed upon Holmes, and his 
thin hands clasped convulsively together. His pale lips quiv- 
ered as he listened to the dreadful experience which had 
befallen his family, and his dark eyes seemed to reflect 
something of the horror of the scene. 

“Ask what you like, Mr. Holmes,” said he eagerly. “It 
is a bad thing to speak of, but I will answer you the truth.” 

“Tell me. about last night.” 

“Well, Mr. Holmes, I supped there, as the vicar has said, 
and my elder brother George proposed a game of whist 
afterwards. We sat down about nine o’clock. It was a 
quarter-past ten when I moved to go. I left them all round 
the table, as merry as could be.” 

“Who let you out?” 

“Mrs. Porter had gone to bed, so I let myself out. I shut 
the hall door behind me. The window of the room in which 
they sat was closed, but the blind was not drawn down. 
There was no change in door or window this morning, nor 
any reason to think that any stranger had been to the 
house. Yet there they sat, driven clean mad with terror, 
and Brenda lying dead of fright, with her head hanging 
over the arm of the chair. J’ll never get the sight of that 
room out of my mind so long as [I live.” 

“The facts, as you state them, are certainly most remark- 
able,” said Holmes. “I take it that you have no theory your- 
self which can in any way account for them?” 

“Tt’s devilish, Mr. Holmes, devilish!” cried Mortimer Tre- 
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gennis. “It is not of this world. Something has come into 
that room which has dashed the light of reason from their 
minds. What human contrivance could do that?” 

“I fear,” said Holmes, “that if the matter is beyond hu- 
manity it is certainly beyond me. Yet we must exhaust all 
natural explanations before we fall back upon such a the- 
ory as this. As to yourself, Mr. Tregennis, I take it you were 
divided in some way from your family, since they lived to- 
gether and you had rooms apart?” 

“That is so, Mr. Holmes, though the matter is past and 
done with. We were a family of tin-miners at Redruth, but 
we sold out our venture to a company, and so retired with 
enough to keep us. I won’t deny that there was some feel- 
ing about the division of the money and it stood between us 
for a time, but it was all forgiven and forgotten, and we 
were the best of friends together.” 

“Looking back at the evening which you spent together, 
does anything stand out in your memory as throwing any 
possible light upon the tragedy? Think carefully, Mr. Tre- 
gennis, for any clue which can help me.” 

“There is nothing at all, sir.” 

“Your people were in their usual spirits?” 

“Never better.” 

“Were they nervous people? Did they ever show any ap- 
prehension of coming danger?” 

“Nothing of the kind.” © 

“You have nothing to add then, which could assist me?” ~ 

Mortimer Tregennis considered earnestly for a moment. 

“There is one thing occurs to me,” said he at last. “As we 
sat at the table my back was to the window, and my broth- 
er George, he being my partner at cards, was facing it. I 
saw him once look hard over my shoulder, so I turned round 
and looked also. The blind was up and the window shut, 
but I could just make out the bushes on the lawn, and it 
seemed to me for a moment that I saw something moving 
among them. I couldn’t even say if it was man or animal, 
but I just thought there was something there. When I asked 
him what he was looking at, he told me that he had: the 
same feeling. That is all that I can say.” 
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“Did you not investigate?” 

“No; the matter passed as unimportant.” 

“You left them, then, without any premonition of evil?” 

“None at all.” 

“I am not clear how you came to hear the news so early 
this morning.” 

“IT am an early riser and generally take a walk before 
breakfast. This morning I had hardly started when the doc- 
tor in his carriage overtook me. He told me that old Mrs. 
Porter had sent a boy down with an urgent message. I 
sprang in beside him and we drove on. When we got there 
we looked into that dreadful room. The candles and the 
fire must have burned out hours before, and they had been 
sitting there in the dark until dawn had broken. The doctor 
said Brenda must have been dead at least six hours. There 
were no signs of violence. She just lay across the arm of 
the chair with that look on her face. George and Owen 
were singing snatches of songs and gibbering like two 
great apes. Oh, it was awful to see! I couldn’t stand it, and 
the doctor was as white as a sheet. Indeed, he fell into a 
chair in a sort of faint, and we nearly had him on our 
hands as well.” 

“Remarkable—most remarkable!” said Holmes, rising and 
taking his hat. “I think, perhaps, we had.better go down to 
Tredannick Wartha without further delay. I confess that I 
have seldom known a case which at first sight presented a 
more singular problem.” 


Our proceedings of that first morning did little to ad- 
vance the investigation. It was marked, however, at the out- 
set by an incident which left the most sinister impression 
upon my mind. The approach to the spot at which the trag- 
edy occurred is down a narrow, winding, country lane. 
While we made our way along it we heard the rattle of a 
carriage coming towards us and’ stood aside to let it pass. 
As it drove by us I caught a glimpse through the closed 
window of a horribly contorted, grinning face glaring out 
at us. Those staring eyes and gnashing teeth flashed past 
_us like a dreadful vision. 
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“My brothers!” cried Mortimer Tregennis, white to his 
lips. “They are taking them to Helston.” 

We looked with horror after the black carriage, lumber- 
ing upon its way. Then we turned our steps towards this 
ill-omened house in which they had met their strange fate. 

It was a large and bright dwelling, rather a villa than a . 
cottage, with a considerable garden which was already, in 
that Cornish air, well filled with spring flowers. Towards 
this garden the window of the sitting-room fronted, and 
from it, according to Mortimer Tregennis, must have come 
that thing of evil which had by sheer horror in a single in- 
stant blasted their minds. Holmes walked slowly and 
thoughtfully among the flower-plots and along the path be- 
fore we entered the porch. So absorbed was he in his 
thoughts, I remember, that he stumbled over the watering- 
pot, upset its contents, and deluged both our feet and the 
garden path. Inside the house we were met by the elderly 
Cornish housekeeper, Mrs. Porter, who, with the aid of a 
young girl, looked after the wants of the family. She read- 
ily answered all Holmes’s questions. She had heard noth- 
ing in the night. Her employers had all been in excellent 
spirits lately, and she had never known them more cheerful 
and prosperous. She had fainted with horror upon entering 
the room in the morning and seeing that dreadful company 
round the table. She had, when she recovered, thrown open 
the window to let the morning air in, and had run down to 
the lane, whence she sent a farm-lad for the doctor. The 
lady was on her bed upstairs if we cared to see her. It took 
four strong men to get the brothers into the asylum car- 
riage. She would not herself stay in the house another day 
and was starting that very afternoon to rejoin her family at 
St. Ives. 

We ascended the stairs and viewed the body. Miss Bren- 
da Tregennis had been a very beautiful girl, though now 
verging upon middle age. Her dark, clear-cut face was 
handsome, even in death, but there still lingered upon it 
something of that convulsion of horror which had been her 
last human emotion. From her bedroom we descended to 
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the sitting-room, where this strange tragedy had actually 
occurred. The charred ashes of the overnight fire lay in the 
grate. On the table were the four guttered and burned-out 
candles, with the cards scattered over its surface. The 
chairs had been moved back against the walls, but all else 
was as it had been the night before. Holmes paced with 
light, swift steps about the room; he sat in the various 
chairs, drawing them up and reconstructing their positions. 
He tested how much of the garden was visible; he examined — 
the floor, the ceiling, and the fireplace; but never once did 
I see that sudden brightening of his eyes and tightening of 
his lips which would have told me that he saw some gleam 
of light in this utter darkness. 

“Why a fire?” he asked once. “Had they always a fire 
in this small room on a spring evening?” 

Mortimer Tregennis explained that the night was cold 
and damp. For that reason, after his arrival, the fire was 
lit. “What are you going to do now, Mr. Holmes?” he 
asked. 

My friend smiled and laid his hand upon my arm. “I 
think, Watson, that I shall resume that course of tobacco- 
poisoning which you have so often and so justly con- 
demned,” said he. “With your permission, gentlemen, we 
will now return to our cottage, for I am not aware that any 
new factor is likely to come to our notice here. I will turn 

the facts over in my mind, Mr. Tregennis, and should any- 
thing occur to me I will certainly communicate with you and 
the vicar. In the meantime I wish you both good-morning.” 

It was not until long after we were back in Poldhu Cot- 
tage that Holmes broke his complete and absorbed silence. 
He sat coiled in his armchair, his haggard and ascetic face 
hardly visible amid the blue swirl of his tobacco smoke, his - 
black brows drawn down, his forehead contracted, his eyes 
vacant and far away. Finally he laid down his pipe oy 
sprang to his feet. 

“It won’t do, Watson!” said he with a laugh. “Let us walk 
along the cliffs together and search for flint arrows. We 
are more likely to find them than clues to this problem. To 
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let the brain work without sufficient material is like racing . 
an engine. It racks itself to pieces. The sea air, sunshine, 
and patience, Watson—all else will come. | 

“Now, let us calmly define our position, Watson,” he 

continued as we skirted the cliffs together. “Let us get a firm 
grip of the very little which we do know, so that when 
fresh facts’ arise we may be ready to fit them into their 
places. I take it, in the first place, that neither of us is pre- 
pared to admit diabolical intrusions into the affairs of men. 
Let us begin by ruling that entirely out of our minds. Very 
good. There remain three persons who have been griev- 
ously stricken by some conscious or unconscious human 
agency. That is firm ground. Now, when did this occur? 
Evidently, assuming his narrative to be true, it was immedi- 
ately after Mr. Mortimer Tregennis had left the room. That 
is a very important point. The presumption jis that it was 
within a few minutes afterwards. The cards still lay upon 
the table. It was already past their usual hour for bed. Yet 
they had not changed their position or pushed back their 
chairs. I repeat, then, that the occurrence was immediate- 
ly after his departure, and not later than eleven o’clock last 
night. 
_ “Our next obvious step is to check, so far as we can, the 
movements of Mortimer Tregennis after he left the room. In 
this there is no difficulty, and they seem to be above sus- 
picion. Knowing my methods as you do, you were, of- 
course, conscious of the somewhat clumsy water-pot expe- 
dient by which I obtained a clearer impress of his foot than 
might otherwise have been possible. The wet, sandy path 
took it admirably. Last night was also wet, you will remem- 
ber, and it was not difficult—having obtained a sample 
print—to pick out his track among others and to follow his 
movements. He appears to have walked away swiftly in the 
direction of the vicarage. 

“If, then, Mortimer Tregennis disappeared from the 
scene, and yet some outside person affected the cardplay- 
ers, how can we reconstruct that person, and how was such 
an impression of horror conveyed? Mrs. Porter may be 
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eliminated. She is evidently harmless. Is there any evidence 
that someone crept up to the garden window and in some 
manner produced so terrific an effect that he drove those 
who saw it out of their senses? The only suggestion in this 
direction comes from Mortimer Tregennis himself, who says 
that his brother spoke about some movement in the garden. © 
That is certainly remarkable, as the night was rainy, cloudy, 
and dark. Anyone who had the design to alarm these peo- 
ple would be compelled to place his very face against the 
glass before he could be seen. There isa three-foot flower- 
border outside this window, but no indication of a foot- 
mark. It is difficult to imagine, then, how an outsider could 
have made so terrible an impression upon the company, nor 
have we found any possible motive for so strange and 
elaborate an attempt. You perceive our difficulties, Wat- 
son?” 

“They are only too clear,” I answered with conviction. ; 

“And yet, with a little more material, we may prove that 
they are not insurmountable,” said Holmes. “I faney that 
among your extensive archives, Watson, you may find some 
which were nearly as obscure. Meanwhile, we shall put the 
case aside until more accurate data are available, and de- 
vote the rest of our morning to the pursuit of neolithic 
man.” 

I may have commented upon my friend’s power of mental 
detachment, but never have I wondered at it more than 
upon that spring morning in Cornwall when for two hours 
he discoursed upon celts, arrowheads, and shards, as lightly 
as if no sinister mystery were waiting for his solution. It was 
not until we had returned in the afternoon to our cottage 
that we found a visitor awaiting us, who soon brought our 
minds back to the matter in hand. Neither of us needed to 
be told who that visitor was. The huge body, the craggy 
and deeply seamed face with the fierce eyes and hawk- 
like nose, the grizzled hair which nearly brushed our cot- 
tage ceiling, the beard—golden at the fringes and white 
near the lips, save for the nicotine stain from his perpetual 
cigar—all these were as well known in London as in Africa, 
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and could only be associated with the tremendous person- 
ality of Dr. Leon Sterndale, the great lion-hunter and ex- 
plorer. . 

We had heard of his presence in the district and had 
once or twice caught sight of his tall figure upon the moor- 
land paths. He made no advances to us, however, nor 
would we have dreamed of doing so to him, as it was well 
known that it was his love of seclusion which caused him to 
spend the greater part of the intervals between his journeys 
in a small bungalow buried in the lonely wood of Beau- 
champ Arriance. Here, amid his books and his maps, he 
lived an absolutely lonely life, attending to his own simple 
wants and paying little apparent heed to the affairs of his 
» neighbours. It was a surprise to me, therefore, to hear him 
_ asking Holmes in an eager voice whether he had made any 

advance in his reconstruction of this mysterious episode. 
“The county police are utterly at fault,” said he, “but per- 
haps your wider experience has suggested some conceiva- 
ble explanation. My only claim to being taken into your 
confidence is that during my many residences here I have 
come to know this family of Tregennis very well—indeed, 
upon my Cornish mother’s side I could call them cousins— 
and their strange fate has naturally been a great shock to 
me.I may tell you that I had got as far as Plymouth upon 
my way to Africa, but.the news reached me this morning, 
and I came straight back again to help in the inquiry.” 

Holmes raised his eyebrows. 

“Did you lose your boat through it?” 

“I will take the next.” 

“Dear me! that is friendship indeed.” 

“I tell you they were relatives.” 

“Quite so—cousins of your mother. Was your baggage 
aboard the ship?” 

“Some of it, but the main part at the hotel.” 

“I see. But surely this event could not have found its way 
into the Plymouth morning papers.” 

“No, sir; I had a telegram.” 

“Might I ask from whom?” 

A shadow passed over the gaunt face of the explorer. 
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“You are very inquisitive, Mr. Holmes.” 

“It is my business.” 

With an effort Dr. Sterndale recovered his ruffled com- 
posure. 

“I have no objection to telling you,” he said. “It was Mr.— 
Roundhay, the vicar, who sent me the telegram which re- 
called me.” 

“Thank you,” said Holmes. “I may say in answer to your 
original question that I have not cleared my mind entirely 
on the subject of this case, but that I have every hope of 
reaching some conclusion. It would be premature to say 
more.” 

“Perhaps you would not mind telling me if your suspi- 
cions point in any particular direction?” 

“No, I can hardly answer that.” x 

“Then I have wasted my time and need not prolong my 
visit.” The famous doctor strode out of our cottage in con- 
siderable ill-humour, and within five minutes Holmes had 
followed him. I saw him no more until the evening, when 
-he returned with a slow step and haggard face which as- 
sured me that he had made no great progress with his in- 
vestigation. He glanced at a telegram which awaited him 
and threw it into the grate. Bt 

“From the Plymouth hotel, Watson,” he said. “I learned 
the name of it from the vicar, and I wired to make certain 
that Dr. Leon Sterndale’s account was true. It appears that 
he did indeed spend last night there, and that he has ac- 
tually allowed some of his baggage to go on to Africa, 
while he returned to be present at this investigation. What 
do you make of that, Watson?” 

“He. is deeply interested.” 

‘Deeply interested—yes. There is a thread here which we 
have not yet grasped and which might lead us through the 
tangle. Cheer up, Watson, for I am very sure that our ma- 
terial has not yet all come to hand. When it does we may 
‘soon leave our difficulties behind us.” 

Little did I think how soon the words of Holmes would be 
realized, or how strange and sinister would be that new 
development which opened up an entirely fresh line of in- 
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vestigation. I was shaving at my window in the morning 
when I heard the rattle of hoofs and, looking up, saw a 
dog-cart coming at a gallop down the road. It pulled up at 
our door, and our friend, the vicar, sprang from it and 
rushed up our garden path. Holmes was already dressed, 
and we hastened down to meet him. 

Our visitor was so excited that he could hardly articu- 
late, but at last in gasps and bursts his tragic story came 
out of him. ! 

“We are devil-ridden, Mr. Holmes! My poor parish is 
devil-ridden!” he cried. “Satan himself is loose in it! We are 
given over into his hands!” He danced about in his agita- 
tion, a ludicrous object if it were not for his ashy face and 
startled eyes. Finally he shot out his terrible news. 

“Mr. Mortimer Tregennis died during the night, and with 
exactly the same symptoms as the rest of his family.” 

Holmes sprang to his feet, all energy in an instant. 

-“Can you fit us both into your doe: -cart?” 

“Yes, I can.’ 

“Then, Watson, we will postpone our breakfast. Mr. 
Roundhay, we are entirely at your disposal. Hurry—hurry, 
before things get disarranged.” 

The lodger occupied two rooms at the vicarage, which 
were in an angle by themselves, the one above the other. 
Below was a large sitting-room; above, his bedroom. They 

looked out upon a croquet lawn which came up to the 
" windows. We had arrived before the doctor or the police, 
so that everything was absolutely undisturbed. Let me de- 
scribe exactly the scene as we saw it upon that misty March 
morning. It has left an impression which can never be ef- 
faced from my mind. 

The atmosphere of the room was of a horrible and de- 
pressing stuffiness. The servant who had first entered had 
thrown up the window, or it would have been even more 
intolerable. This might partly be due to the fact that a 
lamp stood flaring and smoking on the centre table. Beside 
it sat the dead man, leaning back in his chair, his thin 
beard projecting, his spectacles pushed up on to his fore- 
head, and his lean dark face turned towards the window 
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and twisted into the same distortion of terror which had 
marked the features of his dead sister. His limbs were con- 
vulsed and his fingers contorted as though he had died in 
a very paroxysm of fear. He was fully clothed, though there 
were signs that his dressing had been done in a hurry. We 
had already learned that his bed had been slept in, and 
that the tragic end had come to him in the early morning. 

One realized the red-hot energy which underlay Holmes’s 
phlegmatic exterior when one saw the sudden change which 
came over him from the moment that he entered the fatal 
apartment. In an instant he was tense and alert, his eyes 
shining, his face set, his limbs quivering with eager activity.’ 
He was out on the lawn, in through the window, round the 
room, and up into the bedroom, for all the world like a 
dashing foxhound drawing a cover. In the bedroom he 
made a rapid cast around and ended by throwing open the 
window, which appeared to give him some fresh cause for 
excitement, for he leaned out of it with loud ejaculations of 
interest and delight. Then he rushed down the stair, out 
through the open window, threw himself upon his face on 
the lawn, sprang up and into the room once more, all with 
the energy of the hunter who is at the very heels of his 
quarry. The lamp, which was an ordinary standard, he ex- 
amined with minute care, making certain measurements 
upon its bowl. He carefully scrutinized with his lens the talc 
shield which covered the top of the chimney and scraped 
off some ashes which adhered to its upper surface, putting 

-some of them into an envelope, which he placed in his 
pocketbook. Finally, just as the doctor and the official po- 
lice put in an appearance, he beckoned to the vicar and 
we all three went out upon the lawn. 

“J am glad to say that my investigation has not been en- 
tirely barren,” he remarked. “I cannot remain to discuss 
the matter with the police, but I should be exceedingly 
obliged, Mr. Roundhay, if you would give the inspector my 
compliments and direct his attention to the bedroom win- 
dow and to the sitting-room lamp. Each is suggestive, and 
together they are almost conclusive. If the police would de- 
sire further information I shall be happy to see any of 
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them at the cottage. And now, Watson, I think that, per- 
haps, we shall be better employed elsewhere.” 

It may be that the police resented the intrusion of an 
amateur, or that they imagined themselves to be upon some 
hopeful line of investigation; but it is certain that we heard 
nothing from them for the next two days. During this time 
Holmes spent some of his time smoking and dreaming in 
the cottage; but a greater portion in country walks which 
he undertook alone, returning after many hours without re- 
mark as to where he had been. One experiment served to 
show me the line of his investigation. He had bought a lamp 
which was the duplicate of the one which had burned in 
the room of Mortimer Tregennis on the morning of the trag- 
edy. This he filled with the same oil as that used at the vic- 
arage, and he carefully timed the period which it would 
take to be exhausted. Another experiment which he made 
was of a more unpleasant nature, and one which I am not 
likely ever to forget. , 

“You will remember, Watson,” he remarked one after- 
noon, “that there is a single common point of resemblance 
in the varying reports which have reached us, This concerns 
the effect of the atmosphere of the room in each case upon 
those who had first entered it. You will recollect that Morti- 
mer Tregennis, in describing the episode of his last. visit to 
his brother’s house, remarked that the doctor on entering 
the room fell into a chair? You had forgotten? Well, I can 
answer for it that it was so. Now, you will remember also 
that Mrs. Porter, the housekeeper, told us that she herself 
fainted upon entering the room and had afterwards opened 
the window. In the second case—that of Mortimer Tregennis 
himself—you cannot have forgotten the horrible stuffiness 
of the room when we arrived, though the servant had 
thrown open the window. That servant, I found upon in- 
quiry, was so ill that she had gone to her bed. You will ad- 
mit, Watson, that these facts are very suggestive. In each 
case there is evidence of a poisonous atmosphere. In each 
case, also, there is combustion going on in the room—in the 
one case a fire, in the other a lamp. The fire was needed, 
but the lamp was lit—as a comparison of the oil consumed 
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will show—long after it was broad daylight. Why? Surely 
because there is some connection between three things— 
the burning, the stuffy atmosphere, and, finally, the mad- 
ness or death of those unfortunate Sa That is Pas is 
TE NOL? . 

“It would appear so.” 

“At least we may accept it as a working hypothesis. We 
will suppose, then, that something was burned in each case 
which produced an atmosphere causing strange toxic ef- 
fects. Very good. In the first instance—that of the Tregennis 
family—this substance was placed in the fire. Now the win- 
dow was shut, but the fire would naturally carry fumes to 
some extent up the chimney. Hence one would expect the 
effects of the poison to be less than in the second case, 
where there was less escape for the vapour. The result 
seems to indicate that it was so, since in the first case only 
the woman, who had presumably the more sensitive organ- 
ism, was killed, the others exhibiting that temporary or 
permanent lunacy which is evidently the first effect of the 
drug. In the second case the result was complete. The facts, 
therefore, seem to bear out the theory of a poison which 
worked by combustion. 

“With this train of reasoning in my head I naturally 
looked about in Mortimer Tregennis’s room to find some re- 

mains of this substance. The obvious place to look was the 

tale shield or smoke-guard of the lamp. There, sure enough, 
I perceived a number of flaky ashes, and round the edges 
a fringe of brownish powder, which had not yet been con- 
sumed. Half of this I took, as you saw, and I placed it in an 
envelope.” 

“Why half, Holmes?” ‘ 

“Jt # not for me, my dear Watson, to stand in the way of 
_ the official police force. I leave them all the evidence which 
I found. The poison still remained upon the talc had they 
the wit to find it. Now, Watson, we will light our lamp; we 
will, however, take the precaution to open our window to 
avoid the premature decease of two deserving members of 
society, and you will seat yourself near that open window 
in an armchair unless, like a sensible man, you. determine 
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to have nothing to do with the affair. Oh, you will see it 
out, will you? I thought I knew my Watson. This chair I will 
place opposite yours, so that we may be the same distance 
from the poison and face to face. The door we will leave 
ajar. Each is now in a position to watch the other and to 
bring the experiment to an end should the symptoms seem 
alarming. Is that all clear? Well, then, I take our powder— 
or what remains of it—from the envelope, and I lay it above 
the burning lamp. So! Now, Watson, let us sit down and 
await developments.” 

They were not long in coming. I had hardly settled in my 
chair before I was conscious of a thick, musky odour, sub- 
tle and nauseous. At the very first whiff of it my brain and 
my imagination were beyond all control. A thick, black 
cloud swirled before my eyes, and my mind told me that in 
this cloud, unseen as yet, but about to spring out upon my 
appalled senses, lurked all that was vaguely horrible, all 
that was monstrous and inconceivably wicked in the uni- 
verse. Vague shapes swirled and swam amid the dark 
cloud-bank, each a menace and a warning of something 
- coming, the advent of some unspeakable dweller upon the 
threshold, whose very shadow would blast my soul. A freez- 
_ ing horror took possession of me. I felt that my hair was 
rising, that my eyes were protruding, that my mouth was 
opened, and my tongue like leather. The turmoil within my 
brain was such that something must surely snap. I tried to 
scream and was vaguely aware of some hoarse croak which 
was my own voice, but distant and detached from myself. 
At the same moment, in some effort of escape, I broke 
through that cloud of despair and had a glimpse of 
Holmes’s face, white, rigid, and drawn with horror—the 
very look which I had seen upon the features of the dead. 
It was that vision which gave me an instant of sanity and of 
strength. I dashed from my chair, threw my arms round 
Holmes, and together we lurched through the door, and an 
instant afterwards had thrown ourselves down upon the 
grass plot and were lying side by side, conscious only of 
the glorious sunshine which was bursting its way through 
the hellish cloud of terror which had girt us in. Slowly it 
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rose from our souls like the mists from a landscape until 
peace and reason had returned, and we were sitting upon 
the grass, wiping our clammy foreheads, and looking with 
apprehension at each other to mark the last traces of that 
terrific experience which we had undergone. 

“Upon my word, Watson!” said Holmes at last with an 
unsteady voice, “I owe you both my thanks and an apol- 
ogy. It was an unjustifiable experiment even for one’s self, 
and doubly so for a friend. I am really very sorry.” 

“You know,” I answered with some emotion, for I had 
never seen so much of Holmes’s heart before, “‘that it is my 
greatest joy and privilege to help you.” 

He relapsed at once into the half-humorous, half-cynical 
vein which was his habitual attitude to those about him. 
“It would be superfluous to drive us mad, my dear Wat- 
son,” said he. “A candid observer would certainly declare 
that we were so already before we embarked upon so wild 
an experiment. I confess that I never imagined that the 
effect could be so sudden and so severe.” He dashed into 
the cottage, and, reappearing with the burning lamp held 
at full arm’s length, he threw it among a bank of bram- 
bles. “We must give the room a little time to clear. J take it, 
Watson, that you have no longer a shadow of a doubt 
as to how these tragedies were produced?” 

“None whatever.” 

“But the cause remains as obscure as before. Come into 
the arbour here and Jet us discuss it together. That villain- 
ous stuff seems still to linger round my throat. I think we 
must admit that all the evidence points to this man, Morti- 
mer Tregennis, having been the criminal in the first trag- 
edy, though he was the victim in the second one. We must 
remember, in the first place, that there is some story of a 
family quarrel, followed by a reconciliation. How bitter 
that quarrel may have been, or how hollow the reconcilia- 
tion we cannot tell. When I think of Mortimer Tregennis, 


- with the foxy face and the small shrewd, beady eyes be- 


a? 


hind the spectacles, he is not a man whom I should judge 
to be of a particularly forgiving disposition. Well, in the 
next place, you will remember that this idea of someone 
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moving in the garden, which took our attention for a mo- 
ment from the real cause of the tragedy, emanated from 
him. He had a motive in misleading us. Finally, if he did not 
throw. this substance into the fire at the moment of leaving 
the room, who did do so? The affair happened immediate- 
ly after his departure. Had anyone else come in, the family 
would certainly have risen from the table. Besides, in 
peaceful Cornwall, visitors do not arrive after ten o’clock 
at night. We may take it, then, that all the evidence points 
to Mortimer Tregennis as the culprit.” 

“Then his own death was suicide!” 

“Well, Watson, it is on the face of it a not impossible 
supposition. The man who had the guilt upon his soul of 
having brought such a fate upon his own family might well 
be driven by remorse to inflict it upon himself. There are, 
however, some cogent reasons against it. Fortunately, there 
is one man in England who knows all about it, and I have 
made arrangements by which we shall hear the facts this 

, afternoon from his own lips. Ah! he is a little before his 
time. Perhaps you would kindly step this way, Dr. Leon 
Sterndale. We have been conducting a chemical experi- 
ment indoors which has left our little room hardly fit for 
the reception of so distinguished a visitor.” 

I had heard the click of the garden gate, and now the 
majestic figure of the great African explorer appeared 
upon the path. He turned in some surprise towards the rus- 
tic arbour in which we Sat. 

“You sent for me, Mr. Holmes. I had your note about an 
hour ago, and I have come, though I really do not know 
why I should obey your summons.” 

“Perhaps we can clear the point up before we sepa- 
rate,” said Holmes. “Meanwhile, I am much obliged to you 
for your courteous acquiescence. You will excuse this infor- 
mal reception in the open air, but my friend Watson and 
I have nearly furnished an additional chapter to what the 
papers call the Cornish Horror, and we prefer a clear at- 
mosphere for the present. Perhaps, since the matters which 
we have to discuss will affect you personally in a very in- 
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_ timate fashion, it is as well that we should talk where there 
can be no eavesdropping.” 

The explorer took his cigar from his lips and gazed 
sternly at my companion. . 

“T am at a loss to know, sir,” he said, “what you can have 
_ to speak about which affects me personally in a very inti- 
mate fashion.” 

“The killing of Mortimer Tregennis,” said Holmes, 

For a moment I wished that I were armed. Sterndale’s 
fierce face turned to a dusky red, his eyes glared, and the 
knotted, passionate veins started out in his forehead, while 
he sprang forward with clenched hands towards my com- 
panion. Then he stopped, and with a violent effort he re- 
sumed a cold, rigid calmness, which was, perhaps, more 
suggestive of danger than his hot-headed outburst. 

“I have lived so long among savages and beyond the 
law,” said he, “that I have got into the way of being a law 
to myself. You would do well, Mr. Holmes, not to forget it, 
for I have no desire to do you an injury.” 

“Nor have I any desire to do you an injury, Dr. Stern- 
dale. Surely the clearest proof of it is that, knowing what 
I know, I have sent for you and not for the police.” 

Sterndale sat down with a gasp, overawed for, perhaps, 
the first time in his adventurous life. There was a calm as- 
surance of power in Holmes’s manner which could not be 
withstood. Our visitor stammered for a moment, his great 
hands opening and shutting in his agitation. 

“What do you mean?” he asked at last. “If this is bluff 
upon your part, Mr. Holmes, you have chosen a bad man 
for your experiment. Let us have no more beating about 
the bush. What do you mean?” 

“T will tell you,” said Holmes, “and the reason why I tell 
you is that I hope frankness may beget frankness. What 
my next step may be will depend entirely upon the nature 
of your own defence.” 

“My defence?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“My defence against what?” 
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“Against the charge of killing Mortimer Tregennis.” 

Sterndale mopped his forehead with his handkerchief. 
“Upon my word, you are getting on,” said he. “Do all your 
successes depend upon this prodigious power of bluff?” 

“The bluff,” said Holmes sternly, “is upon your side, Dr. 
Leon Sterndale, and not upon mine. As a proof I wiil tell 
you some of the facts upon which my conclusions are based. 
Of your return from Plymouth, allowing much of your 
property to go on to Africa. I will say nothing save that it 
first informed me that you were one of the factors which 
had to be taken into account in reconstructing this drama—” 

“T came back—” 

“J have heard your reasons and regard them as uncon- 
vincing and inadequate. We will pass that. You came down 
here to ask me whom I suspected. I refused to answer you. 
You then went to the vicarage, waited outside it for some 
time, and finally returned to your cottage.” 

“How do you know that?” 

“T followed you.” 

“T saw no one.” 

“That is what you may expect to see when I follow you. 
You spent a restless night at your cottage, and you formed 
certain plans, which in the early morning you proceeded to 
put into execution. Leaving your door just as day was break- 
ing, you filled your pocket with some reddish gravel that 
was lying heaped beside your gate.” 

Sterndale gave a violent start and looked at Holmes in 
amazement. : 

“You then walked swiftly for the mile which separated 
you from-the vicarage. You were wearing, I may remark, 
the same pair of ribbed tennis shoes which are at the pres- 
ent moment upon your feet. At the vicarage you passed 
through the orchard and the side hedge, coming out under 
the window of the lodger Tregennis. It was now daylight, 
but the household was not yet stirring. You drew some of . 
the gravel from your pocket, and you threw it up at the 
window above you.’ 

Sterndale sprang to his feet. 

“T believe that you are the devil himself!” he cried. 
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Holmes smiled at the compliment. “It took two, or possi- 
bly three, handfuls before the lodger came to the window. 
You beckoned him to come down. He dressed hurriedly and 
descended to his sitting-room. You entered by the window. 
There was an interview—a short one—during which you 
walked up and down the room. Then you passed out and 
closed the window, standing on the lawn outside smoking a 
cigar and watching what occurred. Finally, after the death 
of Tregennis, you withdrew as you had come. Now, Dr. 
Sterndale, how do you justify such conduct, and what were 
the motives for your actions? If you prevaricate or trifle 
with me, I give you my assurance that the matter will pass 
out of my hands forever.” 

Our visitor’s face had turned ashen gray as he listened 
to the words of his accuser. Now he sat for some time in 
thought with his face sunk in his hands. Then with a sudden 
impulsive gesture he plucked a photograph from his breast- 
pocket and threw it on the rustic table before us. 

“That is why I have done it,” said he. 

It showed the bust and face of a very beautiful woman. 
Holmes stooped over it. 

“Brenda Tregennis,” said he. 

“Yes, Brenda Tregennis,” repeated our visitor. “For years 
I have loved her. For years she has loved me. There is the 
secret of that Cornish seclusion which people have mar- 
velled at. It has brought me close to the one thing on earth 
that was dear to me. I could not marry her, for I have a 
wife who has left me for years and yet whom, by the de- 
plorable laws of England, I could not divorce. For years 
Brenda waited. For years I waited. And this is what we have 
waited for.” A terrible sob shook his great frame, and he 
clutched his throat under his brindled beard. Then with an 
effort he mastered himself and spoke on: 

“The vicar knew. He was in our confidence. He would tell 
you that she was an angel upon earth. That was why he 
telegraphed to me and I returned. What was my baggage 
or Africa to me when I learned that such a fate had come 
upon my darling? There you have the missing clue to my 
action, Mr. Holmes.” 
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“Proceed,” said my friend. — 

Dr. Sterndale drew from his pocket a paper packet and 
laid it upon the table. On the outside was written “Radix 
pedis diaboli” with a red poison label beneath it. He 
pushed it towards me. “I understand that you aré a doctor, 
sir. Have you ever heard of this preparation?” 

“Devil’s-foot root! No, I have never heard of it.” 

“It is no reflection upon your professional knowledge,” 
said he, “for I believe that, save for one sample in a labo- 
ratory at Buda, there is no other specimen in Europe. It 
has not yet found its way either into the pharmacopoeia 
or into the literature of toxicology. The root is shaped like 
a foot, half human, half goatlike; hence the fanciful name 
given by a botanical missionary. It is used as an ordeal 
poison by the medicine-men in certain districts of West 
Africa and is kept as a secret among them. This particular 
specimen I obtained under very extraordinary circum- 
stances in the Ubanghi country.” He opened the paper as 
he spoke and disclosed a heap of reddish-brown, snuff-like 
powder. 

“Well, sir?” asked Holmes sternly. . 

“I am about to tell you, Mr. Holmes, all that actually 
occurred, for you already know so much that it is clearly to 
my interest that you should know all. I have already ex- 
plained the relationship in which I stood to the Tregennis 
family. For the sake of the sister I was friendly with the 
brothers. There was a family quarrel about money which 
estranged this man Mortimer, but it was-.supposed to be 
made up, and I afterwards met him as J did the others. He 
was a sly, subtle, scheming man, and several things arose 
_ which gave me a suspicion of him, but I had no cause for 
any positive quarrel. 

“One day, only a couple of weeks ago, he came down 
to my cottage and I showed him some of my African curiosi- 
ties. Among other things I exhibited this powder, and I told 
him of its strange properties, how it stimulates those brain 
centres which control the emotion of fear, and how either 
madness or death is the fate of the unhappy native who is 
subjected to the ordeal by the priest of his tribe. I told him 
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also how powerless European science would be to detect it. 
How he took it I cannot say, for I never left the room, but 
there is no doubt that it was then, while I was opening 
cabinets and stooping to boxes, that he managed to ab- 
stract some of the devil’s-foot root. I well remember how he 
plied me with questions as to the amount and the time that 
was needed for its effect, but I little dreamed that he could 
have a personal reason for asking. 

“I thought no more of the matter until the vicar’s tele- 
gram reached me at Plymouth. This villain had thought that 
I would be at sea before the news could reach me, and that 
I should be lost for years in Africa. But I returned at once. 
Of course, I could not listen to the details without feeling 
assured that my poison had been used. I came round to see 
you on the chance that some other explanation had sug- 
gested itself to you. But there could be none. I was con- 
vinced that Mortimer Tregennis was the murderer; that for 
the sake of money, and with the idea, perhaps, that if the 
other members of his family were all insane he would be 
the sole guardian of their joint property, he had used the 
devil’s-foot powder upon them, driven two of them out of 
their senses, and killed his sister Brenda, the one human 
being whom I have ever loved or who has ever loved me. 
There was his crime; what was to be his punishment? 

“Should I appeal to the law? Where were my proofs? I 
knew that the facts were true, but could I help to make a 
jury of countrymen believe so fantastic a story? I might or 
I might not. But I could not afford to fail. My soul cried out 
for revenge. I have said to you once before, Mr. Holmes, 
that I have spent much of my life outside the law, and that 
I have come at last to be a law to myself. So it was now. I 
determined that the fate which he had given to others 
should be shared by himself. Either that or I would do 
justice upon him with my own hand. In all England there 
can be no man who sets less value upon his own life than 
I do at the present moment. ’ 

“Now I have told you all. You have yourself supplied the 
rest. I did, as you say, after a restless night, set off early 
from my cottage. I foresaw the difficulty of arousing him, 
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so I gathered some gravel from the pile which you have 
mentioned, and I used it to throw up to his window. He 
came down and admitted me through the window of the 
sitting-room: I laid his offence before him. I told him that I 
had come both as judge and executioner. The wretch sank _ 
into a chair, paralyzed at the sight of my revolver. I lit the 
lamp, put the powder above it, and stood outside the win- 
dow, ready to carry out my threat to shoot him should he 
try to leave the room. In five minutes he died. My God! 
how he died! But my heart was flint, for he endured noth- 
ing which my innocent darling had not felt before him. 
There is my story, Mr. Holmes. Perhaps, if you loved a 
‘woman, you would have done as much yourself. At any 
rate, I am in your hands. You can take what steps you like. 
As I have already said, there is no man living who can fear 
death less than I do.” 

Holmes sat for some little time in silence. 

“What were your plans?” he asked at last. 

“T had intended to bury myself in central Afric My 
work there is but half finished.” 

“Go and do the other half,” said Holmes. “I, at least, am 
not prepared to prevent you.’ 

Dr. Sterndale raised his giant figure, bowed gravely, 
and walked from the arbour. Holmes lit his pipe and hand- 
ed me his pouch. 

“Some fumes which are not poisonous would be a wel- 
come change,” said he. “I think you must agree, Watson, 
that it is not a case in which we are called upon to interfere. 
Our investigation has been independent, and our action 
shall be so also. You would not denounce the man?” - 

“Certainly not,” I answered. - 

“T have never loved, Watson, but if I did and if the 
woman I loved had met such an end, I might act even as 
our lawless lion-hunter has done. Who knows? Well, Wat- 
son, I will not offend your intelligence by explaining what 
is obvious. The gravel upon the window-sill was, of course, 
the starting-point of my research. It was unlike anything 
in the vicarage garden. Only when my attention had been 
drawn to Dr. Sterndale and his cottage did I find its coun- 
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terpart. The lamp shining in broad daylight and the re- 
mains of powder upon the shield were successive links in a 
fairly obvious chain. And now, my dear Watson, I think we 
may dismiss the matter from our mind and go back with a 
clear conscience to the study of those Chaldean roots which 
are surely to be traced in the Cornish branch of the great 
Celtic speech.” 
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SHERLOCK HOLMES HAD BEEN BENDING FOR A LONG TIME 
over a low-power microscope. Now he straightened himself 
up and looked round at me in triumph. 

“It is glue, Watson,” said he. “Unquestionably it is glue. 
Have a look at these scattered objects in the field!” 

- I stooped to the eyepiece and focussed for my vision. 

“Those hairs are threads from a tweed coat. The irregu- 
lar gray masses are dust. There are epithelial scales on the 
left. Those brown blobs in the centre are undoubtedly glue.” 

“Well,” I said, laughing, “I am prepared to take your 
word for it. Does anything depend upon it?” 

“It is a very fine demonstration,” he answered. “In the 
St. Pancras case you may remember that a cap was found 
beside the dead policeman. The accused man denies that 
it is his. But he is a picture-frame maker who habitually 
handles glue.” 

“Ts it one of your cases?” 

“No; my-friend, Merivale, of the Yard, asked me to look 
into the case. Since I ran down that coiner by the zinc and 
copper filings in the seam of his cuff they have begun to 
realize the importance of the microscope.” He looked im- 
patiently at his watch. “I had a new client calling, but he 
is overdue. By the way, Watson, you know something of 
racing?” 

“I ought to. I pay for it with about half my wound pen- 
sion.” 

“Then I’li make you my ‘Handy Guide to the Turf.’ What 
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about Sir Robert Norberton? Does the name recall any- 
thing?” 

“Well, I should say so. He lives at Shoscombe Old Place, 
and I know it well, for my summer quarters were down 
there once. Norberton nearly came within your province 

once.” 
“How was that?” 

“It was when he horsewhipped Sam Brewer, the well- 
known Curzon Street money-lender, on Newmarket Heath. 
He nearly killed the man.’ 

“Ah, he sounds interesting! Does he often indulge i in that 
way?” 

“Well, he has the name of being a dangerous man. He 
is about the most daredevil rider in England—second in 
the Grand National a few years back. He is one of those 
men who have overshot their true generation. He should 
have been a buck in the days of the Regency—a boxer, an 
_ athlete, a plunger on the turf, a lover of fair ladies, and, 
by all account, so far down Queer Street that he may never 
find his way back again.” 

“Capital, Watson! A thumb-nail sketch. I seem to know 
the man. Now, can you give me some idea of Shoscombe 
Old Place?” 

“Only that it is in the centre of Shoscombe Park, and 
that the famous Shoscombe stud and training quarters are 
to be found there.” 

“And the head trainer,” said Holmes, “is John Mason. 
You need not look surprised at my knowledge, Watson, 
for this is a letter from him which I am unfolding. But let us 
have some more about Shoscombe. I seem to have struck a 
Tich vein.’ 

“There are the Shoscombe spaniels,” said I. “You hear of 
them at every dog show. The most exclusive breed in Eng- 
land. They are the special pride sp the lady of Shoscombe 
Old Place.” 

“Sir Robert Norberton’s wife, I srcgumnel” 

“Sir Robert has never married. Just as well, I think, con- 
sidering his prospects, He lives with his widowed sister, Lady 

Beatrice Falder.” 
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“You mean that she lives with him?” 

“No, no. The place belonged to her late husband, Sir 
James. Norberton has no claim on it at all. It is only a life 
interest and reverts to her husband’s brother. Meantime, 
she draws the rents every year.” 

“And brother Robert, I suppose, spends the said rents?” 

“That is about the size of it. He is a devil of a fellow 
and must lead her a most uneasy life. Yet I have heard that 
she is devoted to him. But what is amiss at Shoscombe?” 

“Ah, that is just what I want to know. And here, I expect, 
is the man who can tell us.” 

The door had opened and the page had shown in a tall, 
clean-shaven man with the firm, austere expression which 
is only seen upon those who have to control horses or boys. 
Mr. John Mason had many of both under his sway, and he 
looked equal to the task. He bowed with cold self-posses- 
sion and seated himself upon the chair to which Holmes 
had waved him. 

“You had my note, Mr. Holmes?” 

“Yes, but it explained nothing.” 

“It was too delicate a thing for me to put the details on 
paper. And too complicated. It was are face to face I could 
do it.” 

“Well, we are at your disposal.” ” 

‘“First of all, Mr. Holmes, I think that my employer, Sir 
Robert, has gone mad.” 

Holmes raised his eyebrows. “This is Baker Street, not 
Harley Street,” said he. “But why do you say so?” 

“Well, sir, when a man does one queer thing, or two 
queer things, there may be a meaning to it, but when every- 
thing he does is queer, then you begin to wonder. I believe 
Shoscombe Prince and the Derby have turned his brain.” 

“That is a colt you are running?” 

“The best in England, Mr. Holmes. I should know, if any- 
one does. Now, I'll be plain with you, for I know you are 
gentlemen of honour-and that it won’t go beyond the room. 
Sir Robert has got to win this Derby. He’s up to the neck, 
and it’s his last chance. Everything he could raise or borrow 
is on the horse—and at fine odds, too! You can get forties 
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now, but it was nearer the hundred when he began to back 
him.” 

“But how is that if the horse is so good?” 

“The public don’t know how good he is. Sir Robert has 
been too clever for the touts. He has the Prince’s half- 
brother out for spins. You can’t tell ’em apart. But there are 
two lengths in a furlong between them when it comes to a 
gallop. He thinks of nothing but the horse and the race. 
His whole life is on it. He’s holding off the Jews till then. If 
the Prince fails him he is done.” 

“Tt seems a rather desperate gamble, but where does the 
madness come in?” 

“Well, first of all, you have only to look at him, I don’t 
believe he sleeps at night. He is down at the stables at all 
hours. His eyes are wild. It has all been too much for his 
nerves. Then there is his conduct to Lady Beatrice!” 

“Ah! What is that?” 

“They have always been the best of friends. They had 
the same tastes, the two of them, and she loved the horses 
as much as he did. Every day at the same hour she would 
drive down to see them—and, above all, she loved the 
Prince. He would prick up his ears when he heard the 
wheels on the gravel, and he would trot out each morning 
to the carriage to get his lump of sugar. But that’ s all over 
now.’ 

“Why?” 

“Well, she seems to have lost all interest in the horses. 
For a week now she has driven past the stables with never 
so much as ‘Good-morning’!” 

' “You think there has been a quarrel?” 

“And a bitter, savage, spiteful quarrel at that. Why else 
would he give away her pet spaniel that she loved as if he 
were her child? He gave it a few days ago to old Barnes, 
what keeps the Green Dragon, three miles off, at Crendall.” 

“That certainly did seem strange.” 

“Of course, with her weak heart and dropsy one couldn’t 
expect that she could get about with him, but he spent 
two hours every evening in her room. He might well do 


what he could, for she has been a rare good friend to him. 
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But that’s all over, too. He never goes near her. And she 
takes it to heart. She is brooding and sulky and drinking, 
Mr. Holmes—drinking like a fish.” 

“Did she drink before this estrangement?” 

“Well, she took her glass, but now it is often a whole 
bottle of an evening. So Stephens, the butler, told me. It’s . 
all changed, Mr. Holmes, and there is something damned 
rotten about it. But then, again, what is master doing down 
at the old church crypt at night? And who is the man that 
meets him there?’ - 

Holmes rubbed his hands. 

“Go on, Mr. Mason. You get more and more interesting.” 

“It was the butler who saw him go. Twelve o’clock at 
night and raining hard. So next night I was up at the house 
- and, sure enough, master was off again. Stephens and I 
went after him, but it was jumpy work, for it would have 
been a bad job if he had seen us. He’s a terrible man with 
his fists if he gets started, and no respecter of persons. So 
we were shy of getting too near, but we marked him down 
all right. It was the haunted crypt that he was making for, 
and there was a man waiting for him there.” 

“What is this haunted crypt?” 

“Well, sir, there is an old ruined chapel in the park. It is 
so old that nobody could fix its date. And under it there’s a 
crypt which has a bad name among us. It’s a dark, damp, ’ 
lonely place by day, but there are few in that county that 
would have the nerve to go near it at night. But master’s 
not afraid. He never feared anything in his life. But what 
is he doing there in the night-time?” 

“Wait a bit!” said Holmes. “You say there is another 
man there. It must be one of your own stablemen, or some- 
one from the house! Surely you have ony, to spot who it is 
and question him?” 

“Tt’s no one I know.” 

“How can you say that?” . 
“Because I have seen him, Mr. Holmes. It was on that 
second night. Sir Robert turned and passed us—me and 
Stephens, quaking in the bushes like two bunny-rabbits, for 
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there was a bit of moon that night. But we could hear the 
other moving about behind. We were noi afraid of him. So 
we up when Sir Robert was gone and pretended we were 
just having a walk like in the moonlight, and so we came 
right on him as casual and innocent as you please. ‘Hullo, 
mate! who may you be?’ says I. I guess he had not heard us 
coming, so he looked over his shoulder with a face as if he 
had seen the devil coming out of hell. He let out a yell, and 
away he went as hard as he could lick it in the darkness. 
He could run!—I’ll give him that. In a minute he was out of 
sight and hearing, and who he was, or what he was, we 
never found.” 

“But you saw him clearly in the moonlight?” 

“Yes, I would swear to his yellow face—a mean dog, I 
should say. What could he have in common with Sir 
Robert?” 

Holmes sat for some time lost in thought. : 

“Who keeps Lady Beatrice Falder company?” he asked 
at last. 

“There is her maid, Carrie Evans. She has been with her 
this five years.” 

“And is, no doubt, devoted?” 

Mr. Mason shuffied uncomfortably. 

“She’s devoted enough,” he answered at last. “But I 
won’t say to whom.” 

“Ah!” said Holmes. 

“T can’t tell tales out of school.” 

“J quite understand, Mr. Mason. Of course, the situation 
is clear enough. From Dr. Watson’s description of Sir Robert 
I can realize that no woman is safe from him. Don’t you 
think the quarrel between brother and sister may lie there?” 

“Well, the scandal has been pretty clear for a long 
time.” 

“But she may not have seen it before. Let us suppose that 
she has suddenly found it out. She wants to get rid of the 


-woman. Her brother will not permit it. The invalid, with her 


weak heart and inability to get about, has no means of 


enforcing her will. The hated meid is still tied to her. The, 
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lady refuses to speak, sulks, takes to drink. Sir Robert in his 
anger takes her pet spaniel away. from her. Does not all 
this hang together?” 

“Well, it might do—so far as it goes.” 

“Exactly. As far as it goes. How would all that bear upon 
the visits by night*to the old crypt? We can’t fit that into 
our plot.” 

“No, sir, and there is something more that I can’t fit in. 
Why should Sir Robert want to dig up a dead body?” 

Holmes sat up abruptly. 

“We only found it out yesterday—after I had written to 
you, Yesterday Sir Robert had gone to London, so Stephens 
and I went down to the crypt. It was all in order, sir, except 
that in one corner was a bit of a human body.” 

“You informed the police, I suppose?” 

Our visitor smiled grimly. 

“Well, sir, I think it would hardly interest them. It was 
just the head and a few bones of a mummy. It may have 
been a thousand years old. But it wasn’t there before. That 
I'll swear, and so will Stephens. It had been stowed away 
in a corner and covered over with a board, but that corner 
had always been empty before.” 

“What did you do with it?” 

“Well, we just left it there.” 

“That was wise. You say Sir Robert was away yesterday. 
Has he returned?” 

“We expect him back to-day.” 

“When did Sir Robert give away his sister’s dog?” 

“It was just a week ago to-day. The creature was howling 
outside the old well-house, and Sir Robert was in one of his 
tantrums that morning. He caught it up, and I thought he 
would have killed it. Then he gave it to Sandy Bain, the 
jockey, and told him to take the dog to old Barnes at the 
Green Dragon, for he never wished to see it again.” 

Holmes sat for some time in silent thought. He had lit the 
oldest and foulest of his pipes. 

“I am not clear yet what you want me to do in this mat- 
ter, Mr. Mason,” he said at last. “Can’t you make it more 

’ definite?” 
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“Perhaps this will make it more definite, Mr. Holmes,” 
said our visitor. 
_ He took a paper from his pocket, and, unwrapping it 
carefully, he exposed a charred fragment of bone. 

“Where did you get it?” 

“There is a central heating furnace in the-cellar under 
Lady Beatrice’s room. It’s been off for some time, but Sir 
Robert complained of cold and had it on again. Harvey 
runs it—he’s one of my lads. This very morning he came 
to me with this which he found raking out the cinders. He 
didn’t like the look of it.” 

“Nor do J,” said Holmes. “What do you make of it, 
Watson?” ~ 

It was burned to a black cinder, but there could be no 
question as to its anatomical significance. 

“It’s the upper condyle of a human femur,” said I. 

“Exactly!” Holmes had become very serious. “When oa 
this lad tend to the furnace?” 

“He makes it up every evening and then leaves it.” 

“Then anyone could visit it during the night?” 

“Yes, sir. 

“Can you enter it from outside?” 

“There is one door from outside. There is another which 
leads up by-a stair to the passage in which Lady Beatrice’s 
room is situated.” 

“These are deep waters, Mr. Mason; deep and rather 
dirty. You say that Sir Robert was not at home last night?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Then, whoever was burning bones, it was not he.” 

“That’s true, sir.” 

“What is the name of that inn you spoke of?” 

“The Green Dragon.” 

“Is there good fishing in that part of Berkshire?” The 
honest trainer showed very clearly upon his face that he 
was convinced that yet another lunatic had come into his 
harassed life. 

_ “Well, sir, I’ve heard there are trout in the mill-stream 
_and pike in the Hall lake.” 
“That’s good enough. Watson and I are famous fisher- 
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men—are we not, Watson? You may address us in future 
at the Green Dragon. We should reach it to-night. I need 
not say that we don’t want to see you, Mr. Mason, but a 
note will reach us, and no doubt I could find you if I want 
you. When we have gone a little farther into the matter I 
will let you have a considered opinion.” 

_ Thus it was that on a bright May evening Holmes and I 
found ourselves alone in a first-class carriage and bound 
for the little “half-on-demand” station of Shoscombe. The 
rack above us was covered with a formidable litter of rods, 
reels, and baskets. On reaching our destination a short 
drive took us to an old-fashioned tavern, where a sporting 
host, Josiah Barnes, entered eagerly into our plans for the 
extirpation of the fish of the neighbourhood. 

“What about the Hall lake and the chance of a pike?” 
said Holmes. 

The face of the innkeeper eended: 

“That wouldn’t do, sir. You might chance to find yourself 
in the lake before you were through.” 

“How’s that, then?” 

“It’s Sir Robert, sir. He’s terrible jealous of touts. If you 
two strangers were as near his training quarters as that 
he’d be after you as sure as fate. He ain’t taking no 
chances, Sir Robert ain’t.” 

_“T’ve heard he has a horse entered for the Derby.” 

“Yes, and a good colt, too. He carries all our money for 
the race, and all Sir Robert’s into the bargain. By the way” 
—he looked at us with thoughtful eyes—“I suppose you 
ain’t on the turf yourselves?” - 

“No, indeed. Just two weary Londoners who badly need 
some good Berkshire air.” 

“Well, you are in the right place for that. There is a 
deal of it lying about. But mind what I have told you about 
Sir Robert. He’s the sort that strikes first and speaks after- 
wards. Keep clear of the park.” 

“Surely, Mr. Barnes! We certainly shall. By the way, that 
was a most beautiful spaniel that was whining in the hall.” 

“I should say it was. That was the real Shoscombe breed. 
There ain’t a better in England.” 
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“Tama dog- -fancier myself, ” said Holmes. “Nov, if itis a 


_ fair question, what would a prize dog like that cost?” 


“More than I could pay, sir. It was Sir Robert himself who 
gave me this one. That’s why I have to keep it on a lead. 
It would be off to the Hall in a jiffy if I gave it its head.” 

“We are getting some cards in our hand, Watson,” said 
Holmes when the landlord had left us. “It’s not an easy one 
to play, but we may see our way in a day or two. By the 
way, Sir Robert is still in London, I hear. We might, per- 
haps, enter the sacred domain to-night without fear of 
bodily assault. There are one OF two points on which I 
should like reassurance.’ 

“Have you any theory, Holmes?” 

“Only this, Watson, that something happened a peck or 
so ago which has cut deep into the life of the Shoscombe 
household. What is that something? We can only guess at 
it from its effects. They seem to be of a curiously mixed 
character. But that should surely help us. It is only the col- . 
ourless, uneventful case which is hopeless. 

“Let us consider our data. The brother no longer visits 
the beloved invalid sister. He gives away her favourite dog. 


' Her dog, Watson! Does that suggest nothing to you?” 


“Nothing but the brother’s spite.” 
“Well, it might be so. Or—well, there is an alternative. 


- Now to continue our review of the situation from the time 
that the quarrel, if there is a quarrel, began. The lady 


keeps her room, alters her habits, is not seen save when 
she drives out with her maid, refuses to stop at the stables 
to greet her favourite horse, and apparently takes to drink. 
That covers the case, does it not?” 

“Save for the business in the crypt.” 

“That is another line of thought. There are two, and I 
beg you will not tangle them. Line A, which concerns Lady 
Beatrice, has a vaguely sinister flavour, has it not?” 

“T can make nothing of it.” 

“Well, now, let us take up line B, which concerns Sir 


Robert. He is mad keen upon winning the Derby. He is in 


the hands of the Jews, and may at any moment be sold up 
god his racing stables seized by his creditors. He is a daring 
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and desperate man. He derives his income from his sister. 
His sister’s maid is his willing tool. So far we seem to be on 
fairly safe ground, do we not?” 

“But the crypt?” | 

“Ah, yes, the crypt! Let us suppose, Watson—it is merely 
a scandalous supposition, a hypothesis put forward for 
argument’s sake—that Sir Robert has done away with his 
sister.” 

“My dear Holmes, it is out of the question.” 

“Very possibly, Watson. Sir Robert is a man of an hon- 
ourable stock. But you do occasionally find a carrion crow 
among the eagles. Let us for a moment argue upon this 
supposition. He could not fly the country -until he had real- 
ized his fortune, and that fortune could only be realized 
by bringing off this coup with Shoscombe Prince. Therefore, 
he has still to stand his ground. To do this he would have 
to dispose of the body of his victim, and he would also 
have to find a substitute who would impersonate her. With 
the maid as his confidante that would not be impossible. 
The woman’s body might be conveyed to the crypt, which 
is a place so seldom visited, and it might be secretly de- 
stroyed at night in the furnace, leaving behind it such 
evidence as we have already seen. What say you to that, 
Watson?” 

“Well, it is all possible if you grant the original monstrous 
supposition.” 

“I think that there is a small experiment which we may 
try tomorrow, Watson, in order to throw some light on the 
matter. Meanwhile, if we mean to keep up our characters, 
I suggest that we have our host in for a glass of his own 
wine and hold some high converse upon eels and dace, ’ 

which seems to be the straight road to his affections. We 
' may chance to come upon some useful local gossip in the 
process.” 

In the morning Holmes discovered that we had come 
without our spoon-bait for jack, which absolved us from 
fishing for the day. About eleven o’clock we started for a 
walk, and he obtained leave to take the black spaniel with 
us. 
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“This is the place,” said he as we came to two high park 
gates with heraldic griffins towering above them. “About 
midday, Mr. Barnes informs me, the old lady takes a drive, 
and the carriage must slow down while the gates are open- 
ed. When it comes through, and before it gathers speed, 
I want you, Watson, to stop the coachman with some ques- 
tion. Never mind me. I shall stand behind this holly- bush 
and see what I can see.’ 

It was not a long vigil. Within a quarter of an hour we 
saw the big open yellow barouche coming down the long 
avenue, with two splendid, high-stepping gray carriage 
horses in the shafts. Holmes crouched behind his bush with 
the dog. I stood unconcernedly swinging a cane in the road- 
way. A keeper ran out and the gates swung open. 

The carriage had slowed to a walk, and I was able to 
get a good look at the occupants. A highly coloured young 
woman with flaxen hair and impudent eyes sat on the left. 
At her right was an elderly person with rounded back and 
a huddle of shawls about her face and shoulders which 
proclaimed the invalid. When the horses reached the high- 
road I held up my hand with an authoritative gesture, and 
as the coachman pulled up I inquired if Sir Robert was at 
Shoscombe Old Place. 

At the same moment Holmes stepped out and released 
the spaniel. With a joyous cry it dashed forward to the 
carriage and sprang upon the step. Then in a moment its 
eager greeting changed to furious rage, and it snapped at 
the black skirt above it. 

“Drive on! Drive on!” shrieked a harsh voice. The coach- 
man lashed the horses, and we were left standing in the 
Toadway. 

“Well, Watson, that’s done it,” said Holmes as he fast- 
ened the lead to the neck of the excited spaniel. “He 
thought it was his mistress, and he found it was a stranger. 
Dogs don’t make mistakes.” 

“But it was the voice of a man!” I cried. 

“Exactly! We have added one card to our hand, Watson, 
but it needs careful playing, all the same.” 

My companion seemed to have no further plans for the 
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day, and we did actually use our fishing tackle in the mill- 
stream, with the result that we had a dish of trout for our 
supper. It was only after that meal that Holmes showed 
signs of renewed activity. Once more we found ourselves 
upon the same road as in the morning, which led us to the 
park gates. A tall, dark figure was awaiting us there, who 
proved to be our London acquaintance, Mr. John Mason, 
the trainer. 

“Good-evening, gentlemen,” said he. “I got your note, 
Mr. Holmes. Sir Robert has not returned yet, but I hear he 
is expected tonight.” 

“How far is this crypt from the house?” asked Holmes. 

“A good quarter of a mile.” 

“Then I think we can disregard him altogether.” 

“I can’t afford to do that, Mr. Holmes. The moment he ar- 
rives he will want to see me to get the last news of Shos- 
combe Prince.” 

“T see! In that case we must work without you, Mr. Mason. 
You can show us the crypt and then leave us.” 

It was pitch-dark and without a moon, but Mason led us 
over the grass-lands until a dark mass loomed up in front 
of us which proved to be the ancient chapel. We entered 
the broken gap which was once the porch, and our guide, 
stumbling among heaps of loose masonry, picked his way 
to the corner of the building, where a steep stair led down 
into the crypt. Striking a match, he illuminated the melan- 
choly place—dismal and evil-smelling, with ancient crum- 
bling walls of rough-hewn stone, and piles of coffins, some 
of lead and some of stone, extending upon one side right 
up to the arched and groined roof which lost itself in the 
shadows above our heads. Holmes had lit his lantern, which 
shot a tiny tunnel of vivid yellow light upon the mournful 
scene. Its rays were reflected back from the coffin-plates, 
many of them adorned with the griffin and coronet of this 
old family which carried its honours even to the gate of 
Death. Patt 

“You spoke of some bones, Mr. Mason. Could you show 
them before you go?” 

“They are here in this corner.” The trainer strode across 
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and then stood in silent surprise as our light was turned 
upon the place. “They are gone,” said he. 

“So I expected,” said Holmes, chuckling. “I fancy the 
ashes of them might even now be found in that oven which 
had already consumed a part.” 

“But why in the world would anyone want to burn the 
bones of a man who has been dead a thousand years?” 
asked John Mason, 

“That is what we are here to find out,” said Holmes. “It 
may mean a long search¥ and we need not detain you. I 
fancy that we shall get our solution before morning.” 

When John Mason had left us, Holmes set to work mak- 
ing a very careful examination of the graves, ranging from 
a very ancient one, which appeared to be Saxon, in the 
centre, through a long line of Norman Hugos and Odos, 
until we reached the Sir William and Sir Denis Falder of the 
eighteenth century. It was an hour or more before Holmes 
came to a leaden coffin standing on end before the en- 
trance to the vault. I heard his little cry of satisfaction and 
was aware from his hurried but purposeful movements that 
he had reached a goal. With his lens he was eagerly ex- 
amining the edges of the heavy lid. Then he drew from his 
pocket a short jemmy, a box-opener, which he thrust into a 
chink, levering back the whole front, which seemed to be 
secured by only a couple of clamps. There was a rending, 
tearing sound as it gave way, but it had hardly hinged back 
and partly revealed the contents before we had an unfore- 
seen interruption. 

Someone was walking in the chapel above. It was the 
firm, rapid step of one who came with a definite purpose 
and knew well the ground upon which he walked. A light 
streamed down the stairs, and an instant later the man 
who bore it was framed in the Gothic archway. He was a 
terrible figure, huge in stature and fierce in manner. A 
large stable-lantern which he held in front of him shone 
upward upon a strong, heavily moustached face and angry 
eyes, which glared round him into every recess of the vault, 
finally fixing themselves with a deadly stare upon my com-_ 
panion and myself. 
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“Who the devil are you?” he thundered. “And what are 
you doing upon my property?” Then, as Holmes returned 
no answer, he took a couple of steps forward and raised 
a heavy stick which he carried. “Do you hear me?” he 
cried. “Who are you? What are you doing here?” His cudg- 
el quivered in the air. 

But instead of shrinking Holmes advanced to meet him. 

“JT also have a question to ask you, Sir Robert,” he said 
in his sternest tone. “Who is this? And fear is it doing 
here?” 

He turned and tore open the coffin-lid behind him. In 
the glare of the lantern I saw a body swathed in a sheet 
from head to foot, with dreadful, witch-like features, all 
nose and chin, projecting at one end, the dim, glazed eyes 
staring from a discoloured and crumbling face. 

The baronet had staggered back with a cry and sup- 
ported himself against a stone sarcophagus. “ 
“How came you to know of this?” he cried. And then, . 
with some return of his truculent manner: “What business is 

it of yours?” 

“My name is Sherlock Holmes,” said my companion. 
“Possibly it is familiar to you. In any case, my business is 
that of every other good citizen—to uphold the law. It 
seems to me that you have much to answer for.” 

Sir Robert glared for a moment, but Holmes’s quiet voice 
and cool, assured manner had their effect. 

“Fore God, Mr. Holmes, it’s all right,” said he. “Ap- 
pearances are against me, I'll admit, but I could act no 

otherwise.” 

“I should be happy to think so, but I fear your explana- 
tions must be before the police.” 

Sir Robert shrugged his broad shoulders. 

“Well, if it must be, it must. Come up to the house and 
you can judge for yourself how the matter stands.” 

A quarter of an hour later we found ourselves in what I 
judge, from the lines of polished barrels behind glass coy- 
ers, to be the gunroom of the old house. It was comfortably 
furnished, and here Sir Robert left us for a few moments. 
When he returned he had two companions with him; the 
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one, the florid young woman whom we had seen in the 
carriage; the other, a small rat-faced man with a disagree- 
ably furtive manner. These two wore an appearance of ut- 
ter bewilderment, which showed that the baronet had not 
yet had time to explain to them the turn events had taken. 

“There,” said Sir Robert with. a wave of his hand, “are 
Mr. and Mrs. Norlett. Mrs. Norlett, under her maiden name 
of Evans, has for some years been my sister’s confidential 
maid. I have brought them here because I feel that my best 
course is to explain the true position to you, and they are 
the two people upon eaith who can substantiate what I 
say.” 

“Is this necessary, Sir Robert? Have you thought what you 
are doing?” cried the woman. 

“As to me, I entirely disclaim all responsibility,” said her . 
husband. 

Sir Robert gave him a glance of contempt. “I will take 
all responsibility,” said he. “Now, Mr. Holmes, listen to a 
plain statement of the facts. 

“You have clearly gone pretty deeply into my Afi or I 
should not have found you where I did. Therefore, you 
know already, in all probability, that I am running a dark 
horse for the Derby and that everything depends upon my 
success. If I win, all is easy. If I lose—well, I dare not think 
of that!” 

“I understand the position,” said Holmes. 

“I am dependent upon my sister, Lady Beatrice, for every- 
thing. But it is well known that her interest in the estate is 
for her own life only. For myself, I am deeply in the hands 
of the Jews. I have always known that if my sister were to 
die my creditors would be on to my estate like a flock of 
vultures. Everything would be seized—my stables, my horses - 


_ —everything. Well, Mr. Holmes, my sister did die just a 
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week ago.” 
“And you told no one!” 

_ “What could I do? Absolute ruin faced me. If I could 
‘stave things off for three weeks all would be well. Her 
-maid’s husband—this man here—is an actor. It came into 
our heads—it came into my head—that he could for that 
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short period personate my sister. It was but a case of ap- 
pearing daily in the carriage, for no one need enter her 
room save the maid. It was not difficult to arrange. My 
sister died of the dropsy which had long afflicted her.” 

“That will be for a coroner to decide.” 

“Her doctor would certify that for months her symptoms 
have threatened such an end.” 

“Well, what did you do?” 

“The body could not remain there. On the first night 
Norlett and I carried it out to the old well-house, which is 
now never used. We were followed, however, by her pet 
spaniel, which yapped continually at the door, so I felt some 
safer place was needed. I got rid of the spaniel, and we 
carried the body to the crypt of the church. There was no 
indignity or irreverence, Mr. Holmes. I do not feel that I 
have wronged the dead.” 

“Your conduct seems to me inexcusable, Sir Robert.” 

The baronet shook his head impatiently. “It is easy ‘to 
preach,” said he. “Perhaps you would have felt differently 
if you had been in my position. One cannot see all one’s 
hopes and all one’s plans shattered at the last moment 
and make no effort to save them. It seemed to me that it 
would be no unworthy resting-place if we put her for the 
time in one of the coffins of her husband’s ancestors lying 
in what is still consecrated ground. We opened such a 
coffin, removed the contents, and placed her as you have 
seen her. As to the old relics which we took out, we could 
- not leave them on the floor of the crypt. Norlett and I re- 

moved them, and he descended at night and burned them 
in the central furnace. There is my story, Mr. Holmes, 
though how you forced my hand so that I have to tell it is 
more than I can say.” 

Holmes sat for some time lost in thought. 

“There is one flaw in your narrative, Sir Robert,” he said 
at last. “Your bets on the race, and therefore your hopes 
for the future, would hold good even if your creditors seized | 
your estate.” 

“The horse would be part of the estate. What do they 

_ care for my bets? As likely as not they would not run him 
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at all. My chief creditor is, unhappily, my most bitter enemy 
—a rascally fellow, Sam Brewer, whom I was once com- 
pelled to horsewhip on Newmarket Heath. Do you suppose 
that he would try to save me?” 

“Well, Sir Robert,” said Holmes, rising, “this matter must, 
of course, be referred to the police. It was my duty to bring 
the facts to light, and there I must leave it. As to the mo- 
tality or decency of your conduct, it is not for me to express 
an opinion, It is nearly midnight, Watson, and I think we 
may make our way back to our humble abode.” 

It is generally known now that this singular episode 
ended upon a happier note than Sir Robert’s actions de- 
served. Shoscombe Prince did win the Derby, the sporting 
owner did net eighty thousand pounds in bets, and the 
creditors did hold their hand until the race was over, when 
they were paid in full, and enough was left to reéstablish 
Sir Robert in a fair position in life. Both police and coroner 
took a lenient view of the transaction, and beyond a mild 
censure for the delay in registering the lady’s decease, the 
lucky owner got away scatheless from this strange incident 
in a career which has now outlived its shadows and prom- 
ises to end in an honoured old age. 
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